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THE EVOLVING NATIONAL STRATEGY FOR 
VICTORY IN IRAQ 


TUESDAY, JULY 11, 2006 

House of Representatives, 

Subcommittee on National Security, Emerging 
Threats, and International Relations, 

Committee on Government Reform, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 2:08 p.m., in room 
2154, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Christopher Shays 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Shays, Marchant, Burton, Platts, Turn- 
er, Dent, Kucinich, Sanders, Maloney, Van Hollen, Ruppersberger, 
Lynch, Higgins, and Waxman (ex officio). 

Staff present: R. Nicholas Palarino, Ph.D., staff director; Robert 
A. Briggs, analyst; Robert Kelley, chief counsel; Raj Lalla, Jake 
Parker, and Jeff Hall, interns; David Rapallo, minority chief inves- 
tigative counsel; Andrew Su, minority professional staff member; 
Earley Green, minority chief clerk; and Jean Gosa, minority assist- 
ant clerk. 

Mr. Shays. A quorum being present, the Subcommittee on Na- 
tional Security, Emerging Threats, and International Relations 
hearing entitled, “The Evolving National Strategy for Victory in 
Iraq” is called to order. 

Ambassador Zalmay Khalilzad called Iraq the defining challenge 
of our time. He said, “What happens in Iraq will shape the future 
of the Middle East, and the future of the Middle East will shape 
the future of the world.” I think he is right on target. 

On April 9, 2003, the bronze statue of Saddam Hussein towering 
over Baghdad’s Firdos Square was torn down. The statue’s toppling 
is viewed as the symbolic point at which Hussein’s government 
ceased to exist, and when hopes were high that hostilities would 
end. 

After a successful military campaign lasting less than 6 weeks. 
President Bush declared, “Major combat operations in Iraq have 
ended. In the battle of Iraq, the United States and our allies have 
prevailed. And now our coalition is engaged in securing and recon- 
structing that country.” 

Saddam Hussein and his government were toppled, but combat 
operations did not end. The job of securing and reconstructing Iraq 
has become extremely difficult. The terrorists and insurgents seek 
to prevent Iraq from having a democratically elected government 
that respects majority rule and minority rights. 

( 1 ) 
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Over the past 38 months, I have visited Iraq 12 times, and this 
subcommittee has had 10 hearings relating to Iraq. I have seen 
both setbacks and progress in our efforts to help this new nation. 

Numerous Americans and Iraqi officials and Iraqi citizens have 
shared with me their concerns about serious mistakes made by the 
United States and coalition forces. In my judgment, flawed plan- 
ning for postconflict Iraq by the Department of Defense allowed 
Americans to be the face for Iraq for more than a year. Failed plan- 
ning allowed widespread looting immediately after coalition forces 
took control; indiscriminate de-Baathification of the government 
work force; and dissolution of Iraqi security forces, military police 
and border security forces. 

After digging ourselves into a deep hole during the first year, we 
have made significant progress. The first major success was the 
transfer of power to Iraqis in June 2004. This was followed by the 
Iraqi people electing an interim government in January 2005, 
which then drafted a Constitution. The Iraqi people ratified that 
Constitution in October 2005 and elected a 4-year representative 
government in December of that same year with 76 percent voter 
participation. 

Since June 2004, the members of the Iraqi security forces have 
nearly tripled to 265,000. They have made strides in combat effec- 
tiveness and leadership. They are better trained and equipped, and 
they are developing the capability to act independently of coalition 
forces. Today these security forces are taking the lead in controlling 
approximately 30 percent of the country. 

The Iraqi economy is growing. The International Monetary Fund 
estimates that gross domestic product grew by 2.6 percent last year 
and is expected to grow by 10.4 percent this year. 

Initially the administration relied on the Military Campaign 
Plan, a classified military campaign plan, as its strategy for trans- 
forming Iraq into a representative democracy. Then, in November 
2005, the administration published the National Strategy for Vic- 
tory in Iraq. This roadmap established a three-pronged strategy: 
Build stable, pluralistic national institutions; clear areas of enemy 
control; and restore Iraq’s neglected infrastructure. 

As the situation has evolved, so has U.S. strategy. The adminis- 
tration is focused on assisting a new Iraqi Government in promot- 
ing its own agenda of national reconciliation, improving security, 
increasing oil and electricity production, and engaging other na- 
tions in Iraq’s development. 

To help implement Iraqi Prime Minister Nouri al-Maliki’s agen- 
da, President Bush on June 14th at a news conference said, “We 
will continue to conduct joint military operations with Iraqi secu- 
rity forces to secure the cities of Baghdad and Ramadi, send senior 
Cabinet-level advisors to Iraq to improve oil and electricity produc- 
tion, and increase diplomatic outreach to other countries promoting 
assistance to Iraq.” 

To end the war and begin a withdrawal of U.S. forces, the United 
States needs to particularly support Iraq’s national reconciliation. 
National reconciliation entails amending Iraq’s Constitution, pro- 
viding conditional amnesty for insurgents, and revising wholesale 
de-Baathification. This effort is absolutely essential. 
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Today, with the help of the Government Accountability Office, 
administration witnesses including Ambassador James Jeffrey, Ms. 
Mary Beth Long, Brigadier General Michael Jones and reknowned 
experts on Iraq, we examine our National Strategy for Victory in 
Iraq and recent statements by President Bush after his meeting 
with the Prime Minister in Iraq by assessing the evolution of the 
U.S. National Strategy for Victory in Iraq in response to changing 
security, political and economic events, and, perhaps more impor- 
tantly, evaluating the evolving strategies themselves to better un- 
derstand their chances for success. 

The United States liberated Iraq from a tyrant who tortured and 
killed his own people. We made mistakes in our efforts to secure 
and rebuild the country, but we are correcting those mistakes, and 
progress is being made. Yes, the task is difficult, but that only rein- 
forces the need to closely examine our roadmap for success. 

I am not afraid we will lose the war in Iraq in Iraq. I am deeply 
concerned we will lose the war in Iraq here at home. Our efforts 
to remove Saddam Hussein from power and help bring democracy 
to the most troubled part of the world is truly a noble effort that 
must succeed, because, as Ambassador Khalilzad said, “What hap- 
pens in Iraq will shape the future of the Middle East, and the fu- 
ture of the Middle East will shape the future of the world.” 

We thank all the witnesses for taking the time to appear with 
us today. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Christopher Shays follows:] 
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Ambassador Zalmay Khalilzad called Iraq the defining challenge of our time. 
He said, "What happens in Iraq will shape the future of the Middle East, and 
the future of the Middle East will shape the future of the world." I think he is 
right on target. 


On April 9, 2003, the bronze statue of Saddam Hussein towering above 
Baghdad’s Firdos Square was tom down. The statue’s toppling is viewed as 
the symbolic point at which Hussein’s government ceased to exist, and when 
hopes were high that hostilities would end. 


After a successful military campaign lasting less than six weeks, President 
Bush declared, “Major combat operations in Iraq have ended. In the battle of 
Iraq, the United States and our allies have prevailed. And now our coalition 
is engaged in securing and reconstructing that country.” 


Page 1 of 4 
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Statement of Rep. Christopher Shays 
July 11, 2006 
Page 2 of 4 

Saddam and his government were toppled, but combat operations did not end. 
The job of securing and reconstructing Iraq has become extremely difficult. 
The terrorists and insurgents seek to prevent Iraq from having a 
democratically elected government that respects majority rule and minority 
rights. 

Over the past 38 months, I have visited Iraq twelve times, and this 
Subcommittee has held ten hearings related to Iraq. I have seen both setbacks 
and progress in our efforts to help this new nation. 

Numerous American and Iraqi officials, and Iraqi citizens, have shared with 
me their concerns about serious mistakes made by the United States and 
Coalition Forces. In my judgment flawed planning for post-conflict Iraq by 
the Department of Defense allowed Americans to be the face of Iraq for more 
than a year. Failed planning allowed widespread looting immediately after 
Coalition forces took control; indiscriminate de-Baathification of the 
government workforce; and dissolution of Iraqi security forces— military, 
police and border forces. 

After digging ourselves into a deep hole during the first year, we have made 
significant progress. The first major success was the transfer of power to 
Iraqis in June 2004. This was followed by the Iraqi people electing an interim 
government in January 2005, which then drafted a constitution. The Iraqi 
people ratified that constitution in October 2005, and elected a four-year 
representative government in December 2005, with 76 percent voter 
participation. 

Since June 2004, the members of the Iraqi Security Forces have nearly tripled 
to 265,000. They have made strides in combat effectiveness and leadership. 
They are better trained and equipped and are developing the capability to act 
independently of Coalition Forces. Today these security forces are taking the 
lead in controlling almost 30 percent of the country. 

The Iraqi economy is growing. The International Monetary Fund estimates 
that Gross Domestic Product grew by 2.6 percent last year and is expected to 
grow by 1 0.4 percent this year. 
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Statement of Rep. Christopher Shays 
July 11, 2006 
Page 3 of 4 


Initially, the Administration relied on the “Military Campaign Plan,” a 
classified military campaign plan, as its strategy for transforming Iraq into a 
representative democracy. Then, in November 2005, the Administration 
published the “National Strategy for Victory in Iraq.” This roadmap 
established a three-pronged strategy: build stable pluralistic national 
institutions; clear areas of enemy control; and restore Iraq’s neglected 
infrastructure. 

As the situation has evolved, so has US strategy. The Administration is 
focused on assisting the new Iraqi government in promoting its own agenda 
of national reconciliation; improving security; increasing oil and electricity 
production; and engaging other nations in Iraq’s development. 

To help implement Iraqi Prime Minister Nouri Al-Maliki’s own agenda. 
President Bush, in a June 14 news conference said we will continue to 
conduct joint military operations with Iraqi Security Forces to secure the 
cities of Baghdad and Ramadi, send senior cabinet level advisors to Iraq to 
improve oil and electricity production, and increase diplomatic outreach to 
other countries promoting assistance to Iraq. 

To end the war, and begin a withdrawal of US forces, the US needs to 
particularly support Iraq’s national reconciliation. National reconciliation 
entails amending Iraq’s Constitution, providing conditional amnesty for 
insurgents and reversing wholesale de-Baathification. This effort is 
absolutely essential. 

Today, with the help of the Government Accountability Office, 
Administration witnesses, including Ambassador James Jeff^, Ms. Mary 
Beth Long, Brigadier General Michael Jones and renowned experts on Iraq, 
we examine our “National Strategy for Victory in Iraq,” and recent statements 
by President Bush after his meeting with Prime Minister Al-Maliki in Iraq, 
by: 


Assessing the evolution of the US “National Strategy for Victory in 
Iraq” in response to changing security, political and economic events, 
and, perhaps more importantly. 
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Statement of Rep. Christopher Shays 
July 11, 2006 
Page 4 of 4 

• Evaluating the evolving strategies themselves, to better understand their 
chances for success. 

The United States liberated Iraq from a tyrant who tortured and killed his own 
people. We made mistakes in our efforts to secure and rebuild the country, 
but we are correcting those mistakes and progress is being made. Yes, the 
task is difficult, but that only reinforces the need to closely examine our 
roadmap for success. 

I am not afraid we will lose the war in Iraq, in Iraq. I am deeply 
concerned we will lose the war in Iraq here at home. Our efforts to remove 
Saddam Hussein from power and help bring democracy to the most troubled 
part of the world is truly a noble effort that must succeed, because as 
Ambassador Khalilzad said, "What happens in Iraq will shape the future of 
the Middle East, and the future of the Middle East will shape the future of the 
world." 


today. 


We thank all the witnesses for taking the time to appear before us 
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Mr. Shays. With that, I would recognize the ranking member, 
Mr. Kucinich. 

Mr. Kucinich. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am going to defer to 
our ranking member of the full committee Mr. Waxman. 

Mr. Shays. The ranking member of the full committee is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. Waxman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

All Americans want Iraq to succeed. They want Iraq to be peace- 
ful. They want ordinary Iraqis to have electricity, clean water and 
a safe environment. 

At the same time, Americans want to end the war. They want 
our troops to come home, and they want to stop losing lives, and 
they want to stop hemorrhaging taxpayers’ dollars. 

The question for today’s hearing is whether the Bush administra- 
tion has a plan to do this that will work. Unfortunately, the Bush 
administration’s record for planning on Iraq has been abominable. 
Before we went the to war. President Bush and other senior admin- 
istration officials promised we would be welcomed as liberators. 
They also promised the reconstruction of Iraq would pay for itself. 
This turned out to be wishful thinking that ignored the advice of 
experts who had studied the region for years. 

As the result of both of these promises turning out to be false, 
we have now faced a virulent insurgency that has grown increas- 
ingly deadly. We have squandered approximately $50 billion in 
United States and Iraqi funds on reconstruction with virtually 
nothing to show for it. GAO is issuing a report today that confirms 
this. 

The GAO report states that the original plan assumed a permis- 
sive security environment which never materialized. GAO also 
finds that essential services have not been restored to prewar lev- 
els, and the United States has yet to prove that it has made a dif- 
ference in the Iraqi people’s quality of life. 

These were not the only mistakes. Ambassador Bremer dismissed 
the Iraqi Army, providing recruits for the insurgency. The adminis- 
tration underestimated the amount of troops that were necessary 
despite the warnings of General Shinseki and others. The adminis- 
tration failed to plan for troop support until after the fall of Bagh- 
dad, and the administration failed to prevent massive looting after 
the fall of Baghdad. 

These were all additional mistakes. These were grave errors that 
made things worse, and they thrust us into a quagmire. So now we 
are in the unfortunate position of having to rely on this incom- 
petent administration to lead Iraq and the United States out of this 
war. We all want to succeed, but how do we get there? 

The Bush administration’s offer is a vague proclamation about 
its strategy. They say victory will take time, but the process cannot 
be based on the timeline; that the success must be based on condi- 
tions on the ground. Their supporters say things like, if we can’t 
succeed in Iraq, it will be because of failure of resolve in the United 
States. 

Well, what are the conditions that are going to be necessary? The 
goal is a peaceful, united, stable and secure Iraq. How will the ad- 
ministration decide whether the American people have done 
enough, based on the number of Iraqi security forces we train? And 
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what if the violence continues? Will the administration’s decision 
he based on reducing the number of attacks each week, and what 
are our performance measures? When will the administration de- 
cide it’s time to go, and why can’t the American people know ahead 
of time what the specific benchmarks are? 

The GAO report is critical of the Bush administration’s strategy 
in one particularly telling way. GAO states as follows, “the strategy 
neither identifies the current and future costs of implementing the 
strategy, nor does it identify the sources of funding needed to 
achieve U.S. political, security, and economic objectives in Iraq.” 

Since there is no future cost data, GAO makes this finding, “as 
a result, neither DOD nor Congress can reliably determine the cost 
of the war, nor do they have details on how appropriated funds are 
being spent or historical data useful in considering future funding 
needs. In addition, none of the strategy documents take into ac- 
count the total cost of Iraq’s reconstruction.” 

The administration has been in Iraq for 3 years and has spent 
$311 billion to support its efforts there, yet the administration 
strategy includes no information about future costs. This tells me 
they don’t have a real plan. They are winging it, hoping that the 
violence will miraculously settle down, but lacking any real sense 
of how to achieve this. 

Mr. Chairman, I have little confidence in this administration’s 
proclamations about the future of Iraq. For the past 3 years, they 
have been saying the next 6 months are going to be the turning 
point. I hope we can get more specific, substantive and straight- 
forward answers from them today. 

Mr. Shays. I thank the gentleman. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Henry A. Waxman follows:] 
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statement of Rep. Henry A. Waxman 
Ranking Minority Member, Committee on Government Reform 
Subcommittee on National Security, Emerging Threats, and International Relations 
Hearing, “The Evolving National Strategy for Victory in Iraq” 

July 11, 2006 


All Americans want Iraq to succeed. They want Iraq to be peaceful, and they want ordinary 
Iraqis to have electricity, clean water, and a safe environment. At the same time, Americans 
want an end to the war. They want our troops to come home, they want to stop losing lives, and 
they want to stop hemorrhaging taxpayer dollars. 


The question for today’s hearing is whether the Bush Administration has a plan to do this that 
will actually work. 


Unfortunately, the Bush Administration’s record on planning for Iraq has been abominable. 

Before we went to war, President Bush and other senior Administration officials promised that 
we would be would be welcomed as liberators. They also promised that the reconstruction of 
Iraq would pay for itself This turned out to be ignorant, wishful thinking that ignored the advice 
of experts who had studied the region for years. 

As a result, both of these promises turned out to be false. We have faced a virulent insurgency 
that has grown increasingly deadly. And we have squandered approximately $50 billion in U.S. 
and Iraqi funds on reconstruction with virtually nothing to show for it. 


GAO is issuing a report today that confirms this. The GAO report states that “the original plan 
assumed a permissive security environment, which never materialized.” GAO also finds that 
“essential services have not been restored to prewar levels,” and “the United States has yet to 
prove that it has made a difference in the Iraqi people’s quality of life.” 

These were not the only mistakes. Ambassador Bremer dismissed the Iraqi Army, providing 
recruits for the insurgency. The Administration underestimated the number of troops that were 
necessary, despite the warnings of General Shinseki and others. The Administration failed to 
plan for troop support until after the fall of Baghdad. And the Administration failed to prevent 
massive looting after the fall of Baghdad. 
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These were all grave errors that made things worse. And they thrust us into a quagmire. 

So now we are in the unfortunate position of having to rely on this incompetent Administration 
to lead Iraq and the United States out of this war. We all want to succeed, but how do we get 
there? 

The Bush Administration offers vague proclamations about its strategy. They say victory will 
take time, that the process carmot be based on a timeline, and that success must be based on 
conditions on the ground. 

But what conditions? The goal is a “peaceful, united, stable, and secure Iraq.” How will the 
Administration decide when the American people have done enough? Based on the number of 
Iraqi security forces we train? 

And what if the violence continues? Will the Administration’s decision be based on reducing the 
number of attacks each week? 

What are our performance measures? When will the Administration decide it is time to go? And 
why can’t the American people know ahead of time what these specific benchmarks are? 

The GAO report is critical of the Bush Administration’s strategy in one particularly telling way. 
GAO states as follows: 

The strategy neither identifies the current and future costs of implementing the strategy, nor does 
it identify the sources of funding . . . needed to achieve U.S. political, security, and economic 
objectives in Iraq. 

Since there is no future cost data, GAO makes this finding: 

As a result, neither DOD nor Congress can reliably determine the cost of the war, nor do they 
have details on how appropriated funds are being spent or historical data useful in considering 
future funding needs. ... In addition, none of the strategy documents takes into account the total 
cost of Iraq’s reconstruction. 

The Administration has been in Iraq for three years, and it has spent $311 billion to support its 
efforts there. Yet the Administration’s strategy includes no information about future costs. This 
tells me they don’t have a real plan. They are winging it, hoping that the violence will 
miraculously settle down, but lacking any real sense of how to achieve this. 

Mr. Chairman, I have little confidence in this Administration’s proclamations about the future of 
Iraq. For the past three years, they have been saying the next six months are the turning point. I 
hope we can get more specific, substantive, and straightforward answers from them today. 

Thank you. 


2 
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Mr. Shays. I understand the vice chairman of the committee 
does not have a statement. I appreciate his being here and will ask 
the former vice chairman of the committee Mr. Turner if he has a 
statement. 

Mr. Turner. Mr. Chairman, I thank you so much for your con- 
tinued focus on Iraq and for your holding this hearing today. This 
is a very important topic, and your commitment continuing to go 
to Iraq to see on the ground what is occurring there is so impor- 
tant, and your bringing that information back and making certain 
that we have hearings so that this story can be told about what is 
occurring and what the plans are is very important. 

I regret that this issue of Iraq continues to be made a political 
issue. Something as simple as the war on terror, where we should 
have full and unanimous support from everyone, turns into a litany 
of political complaints and assaults on the administration, which I 
think is incredibly unfortunate. 

Our enemies are watching today. Those who are in the war on 
terror against us are watching today. Repeatedly, misinformation 
and mistruths, untruths, are told about Iraq and are told about the 
situation that led up to the war. 

I just participated on June 29th in a hearing in the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee. I am a member of the Armed Services Committee, 
and in that hearing Lieutenant General Maples was testifying on 
the weapons of mass destruction that had been discovered in Iraq. 
Those portions are of a report that had been most recently made 
public, the remainder of which remains classified. With all the par- 
tisan discussions that we have heard, there are many people even 
on this dais who have made statements that there are no weapons 
of mass destruction. 

I want to read to you a portion of my questions and the answers 
from Lieutenant General Maples that occurred in that hearing, be- 
cause the evidence that was presented, what so far was allowed to 
be made public, is that since 2003, coalition forces have recovered 
approximately 500 weapons munitions which contained mustard or 
sarin nerve agent. 

These are my questions for Lieutenant General Maples, who is 
before us in that unclassified, declassified portion of the report. It’s 
about Iraq, and I asked, knowing that we have these 500 weapons 
that are now in our possession. 

In Iraq, they produced those weapons-grade chemical agents, and 
they weaponized them. You are actually finding weapons; is that 
correct? I will say that again, and they produced those weapon- 
grade chemical agents, and they weaponized them. You are actu- 
ally finding weapons; is that correct? 

Lieutenant General Maples said, that is correct. The report says 
over 500. And there’s a portion of the report that is classified, and 
the general went on to say that the portions of the report that are 
classified indicate that the numbers are, of course, greater than 
500. 

I asked another question about the capabilities of the regime. 
From the review of these weapons, is it clear that they are Iraqi 
in origin? We had already established that they are chemical weap- 
ons-grade, chemical agents, and they have been weaponized. So I 
asked, are they Iraqi in origin? These are not weapons of mass de- 
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struction that have been purchased on, say, wmd.com; these are 
Iraqi-produced. And he said, yes, sir. 

Do you have any evidence that the individuals that produced 
them were no longer in Iraq or had lost the capability or the intel- 
lect or the knowledge or the production that would assume they 
could then produce others? And he responded that there was no in- 
formation that the ability of Iraq to produce weapons-grade agents 
or to weaponize them had been eliminated. 

Some of the political statements that we have had, Mr. Waxman 
himself on June 15th stated, Mr. Speaker, before we went to war. 
President Bush and other administration officials made three 
promises to the American people: One, we would find weapons of 
mass destruction; and goes on to say all of these three promises 
have proved to be false. 

Mr. Waxman read almost virtually his June 15th quote today. He 
left out the no weapons of mass destruction. Mr. Dennis Kucinich 
said there were no weapons of mass destruction in Iraq, but there 
are WMD in D.C. Lies are weapons of mass destruction. 

What is important about those statements is that we have in our 
hands over 500 weapons of mass destruction, weapons-grades nerve 
agent, where it has been weaponized by Iraq, that showed they had 
the capability. Yet the political discourse here has been to discredit 
the existence or the capability of Iraq to have or possess or to cre- 
ate weapons of mass destruction. 

I certainly would like the political discourse on the reconstruction 
and our efforts to win the war on terror to be one of support and 
not one of undermining the efforts of the United States to protect 
the American people. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Shays. I thank the gentleman. 

The Chair would recognize Mr. Kucinich. 

Mr. Kucinich. With all due respect to my good friend from Ohio, 
this administration led this country to war based on lies. You 
know, where are the weapons of mass destruction? We were given 
this whole phantasm of, well, you know, we are going to be hit with 
weapons of mass destruction, Iraq is going to attack us. Iraq did 
not have weapons of mass destruction, did not have the capability 
of attacking us, did not have the intention of attacking us, was not 
connected to September 11th, and we are here talking about a na- 
tional strategy for victory in Iraq. 

Who are we kidding? Come on, get real, wake up, America. This 
administration has lied to the people. They are selling this lie all 
over. They are selling it again to this committee. Balderdash. It’s 
time that we challenge them directly. 

You know, this idea of a national victory strategy was issued in 
2005. It was quite clear to many of us that it was nothing more 
than a public relations ploy. The so-called strategy came 2 years 
after the mission was declared accomplished, and we were told that 
major combat operations had ended. 

This administration never had and still doesn’t have a realistic 
strategy in place. They continue to issue a wish list and timetables 
based on a political situation in Washington, not on a situation in 
Baghdad. They often use this line: Well, when the Iraqis stand up, 
we will stand down. That is just a slogan; that’s not a plan. Mean- 
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while, over 2,500 troops have died, tens of thousands have been in- 
jured, hundreds of thousands of innocent Iraqis injured or killed. 

This administration had a plan, all right, a plan for occupation; 
doesn’t have a plan for reconstruction, doesn’t have a plan for exit 
strategy. In the past they stood before the Congress and the Amer- 
ican people and declared that we would be greeted as liberators, 
that Iraqi oil would pay for reconstruction, that Iraq’s vast stock- 
pile of WMDs posed a threat to this Nation. 

The White House knew there were no WMDs in Iraq. There was 
no link between September 11th and Iraq, no uranium in Niger, no 
mobile trailers functioning as biological labs. All these claims, like 
their so-called phony strategy for victory, were misleading. They 
were false. They were meant not only to scare and confuse and dis- 
tract the public from this war, they were meant to establish a per- 
manent presence in Iraq. 

Nobody in this administration has taken responsibility. Nobody 
has been held accountable for these lies, but I predict that someday 
the world community will hold these individuals accountable. The 
administration has proven its credibility problem time after time, 
and the national strategy for victory is an example of this problem. 

When it comes to Iraq, this administration’s credibility gaps be- 
come a credibility abyss. OK, you have Saddam Hussein in jail, al 
Zarqawi is dead, Iraq is in the midst of a civil war, and violent 
deaths are reported daily. Our troops are still in harm’s way, and 
we have still not dealt with the serious issue, are we ever going 
to leave Iraq? 

Could it be this administration doesn’t have an exit strategy be- 
cause they don’t intend to exit? Even if and when large numbers 
of our troops are sent home from Iraq, all evidence seems to sug- 
gest that we are planning a permanent military presence there. De- 
spite the denial by the Pentagon leaders that they are not building 
permanent base in Iraq, we know of several large airbases at 
Balad, Al-Asad, Camp Taji and Talil constructed for the long-term. 
In these bases we have already invested hundreds of millions in 
taxpayers’ dollars. These bases now have fast-food restaurants, 
they have bus routes, even have their own supermarket. We are 
not there for the long term? 

Furthermore, the Overseas Basing Commission last spring wrote 
that military presence corresponds to influence. We cannot hope for 
much influence without presence. The degree of influence also cor- 
relates a level of permanent presence that we maintain forward. 

So it’s inconceivable that long-range U.S. influence in Iraq is not 
being sought, yet plans for a long-range military presence in Iraq 
are not being made to this Congress and particularly this sub- 
committee. 

The Department of Defense’s plans for a military base in Iraq go 
right to the question of what victory in Iraq is supposed to mean. 
It’s hard to understand our national security strategy in Iraq can 
be assessed without knowing the plans for a military base in Iraq. 
I hope the GAO has been successful, where our subcommittee ef- 
forts had failed, in determining the DOD’s sufficient detailed infor- 
mation about the cost and types of military installation in Iraq. 

As Congress continues to debate the strategy for handling the 
war in Iraq, it is imperative to examine the usefulness or lack 
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thereof of the long-term and near-term U.S. military presence 
there. I hope this hearing will accomplish this. 

But, you know, it’s time we challenge this administration about 
their phony stories about WMDs, and you can produce some kind 
of manifest right now. The fact is that the United States sold weap- 
ons of mass destruction to Iraq years before Saddam Hussein — 
when Saddam Hussein was in power, and those weapons were ac- 
counted for by the United Nations commission, and we know that 
they were destroyed, and this administration went to war based on 
a false pretext. Period, end of story. 

Mr. Shays. I thank the gentleman. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Dennis J. Kucinich follows:] 
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Statement of Rep. Dennis J. Kucinich 
Ranking Minority Member 
House Subcommittee on National Security, Emerging 
Threats and International Relations 
Committee on Government Reform 
U.S. House of Representatives 

Hearing on “The Evolving National Strategy 
for Victory in Iraq” 

July 11,2006 


Good afternoon. Thank you, Chairman Shays for convening this 
hearing. 


When the ‘National Strategy for Victory’ was issued in 2005, it 
was quite clear to many of us that it was nothing more than a public 
relations ploy. This so-called strategy came two years after the 
mission was declared accomplished and we were told that major 
combat operations had ended. This Administration never had and still 
doesn’t have a realistic strategy in place. They continue to issue wish 
lists and timetables based on the situation in Washington, not the 
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situation in Baghdad. The Administration’s often-used line, ‘When 
the Iraqis stand-up, we will stand down’ is a slogan, not a plan. 

Meanwhile, over 2,500 US troops have died. Tens of thousands 
more have been injured, and hundreds of thousands of innocent Iraqis 
have been killed. 

It’s clear that this Administration didn’t have a plan for 
occupation, it doesn’t have a plan for reconstruction, and it sure 
doesn’t have an exit strategy for the withdrawal of our military forces 
in Iraq. 

In the past this Administration has stood before Congress and 
the American people and declared that we would be greeted as 
liberators, that Iraqi oil would pay for reconstruction, and that Iraq’s 
‘vast stockpile’ of WMD posed a threat to this nation. The White 
House knew there were no WMD in Iraq, no link between 9/1 1 and 
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Iraq, no uranium in Niger, no mobile trailers functioning as biological 
labs. 


All these claims, like their so-called strategy for victory, were 
misleading and false, meant only to scare, confuse, and distract the 
public from the reality of this war. Nobody in this Administration has 
taken responsibility nor been held accountable for these lies. 

The Administration has proven its credibility problem time after 
time, and the National Strategy for Victory is a shining example of 
this problem. When it comes to Iraq, this Administration’s credibility 
gap has become a credibility abyss. 

Though Saddam Hussein is in jail, and Zarqawi is dead, Iraq is 
in the midst of civil war, and violent acts and deaths are reported 
daily. Our troops are still in harm’s way. And we have still not dealt 
with a serious issue: Are we ever going to leave Iraq? 
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Could it be that the Administration does not have an exit strategy 
because they do not intend to exit? Even if, or when, large numbers of 
our troops are sent home from Iraq, all evidence seems to suggest that 
we are planning a permanent military presence there. Despite the 
denials of Pentagon leaders that they are not building permanent bases 
in Iraq, we know of several large air bases at Balad, Al-Asad, Camp 
Taji, and Talil, which appear to be constructed for the long term. 

These bases, where we have already invested hundreds of millions of 
taxpayer dollars, now have fast food restaurants, bus routes, and even 
their own supermarkets. 

Furthermore, the Overseas Basing Commission last spring wrote 
that military presence corresponds to influence : "We cannot hope for 
much influence without presence - the degree of influence often 
correlates to the level of permanent presence that we maintain 
forward." It is inconceivable that long range US influence in Iraq is 
not being sought, yet plans for a long-range military presence in Iraq 
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are not being made known to Congress, and particularly this 
Subcommittee. 

The DoD's plans for our military bases in Iraq go right to the 
question about what victory would mean in Iraq. It is hard for me to 
understand how the National Security strategy on Iraq can be assessed 
without knowing the plans for military bases in Iraq. I hope that GAO 
has been successful where our subcommittee efforts have as yet failed: 
in determining from DoD sufficient detailed information about the 
costs and types of military installations in Iraq. 

As Congress continues to consider and debate the strategy for 
handling the war in Iraq, it is imperative to examine the usefulness - 
or lack thereof - of both the near-term and long-term US military 
presence there. I hope this hearing will accomplish that today. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I look forward to the testimony 
of our witnesses today. 
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Mr. Shays. We will continue with the testimony of our witnesses 
when we get back. We will be delayed for a little bit with a few 
votes. We are at recess. 

[Recess.] 

Mr. Shays. I call this hearing to order. I appreciate the patience 
of our witnesses. I would like to take care of some business first 
before recognizing our first panel. 

I ask unanimous consent that all members of the subcommittee 
be permitted to place an opening statement in the record and that 
the record remain open for 3 days for that purpose. Without objec- 
tion, so ordered. 

I ask for unanimous consent that all witnesses be permitted to 
include their written statements in the record, and, without objec- 
tion, so ordered. 

At this time, we will recognize our first panel. Our first panel is 
the Honorable David M. Walker, Comptroller General of the United 
States, accompanied by Joseph Christoff, Director of International 
Affairs. Both are obviously from the Government Accountability Of- 
fice. 

As is our custom, I would invite both witnesses, and if there is 
any other witness, Mr. Christoff, behind you, anyone else who 
might make a comment, I would like them to be sworn in at this 
time as well. 

[Witnesses sworn.] 

Mr. Shays. I would note for the record that all of our witnesses 
have responded in the affirmative, including our Comptroller Gen- 
eral. 

Let me just say before beginning, the purpose of this hearing, 
and obviously Members are free to discuss other issues that they 
choose to with the witnesses, but the purpose of this hearing is to 
examine, one, whether we had and have a strategy, and to what 
extent that strategy is meeting the needs of our engagement in 
Iraq. But obviously Members are free to ask any other questions 
or make any other points they want to make about Iraq. 

I consider this one of the more important hearings this sub- 
committee has held. I am very appreciative to all our witnesses. I 
realize that there will obviously be strong emotions about an issue 
that is extraordinarily important. 

So with that, Mr. Walker, can you hear us? 

Mr. Walker. Yes, I can, Mr. Chairman. Can you hear me? 

Mr. Shays. We hear you very well. Please give your statement. 
We thank you for taking the time to do it, even though you are in 
Dallas. 

STATEMENT OF DAVID M. WALKER, COMPTROLLER GENERAL 

OF THE UNITED STATES, ACCOMPANIED BY JOSEPH 

CHRISTOFF, DIRECTOR OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, GOV- 
ERNMENT ACCOUNTABILITY OFFICE 

Mr. Walker. [The following statement was delivered via tele- 
conference.] Thank you, Mr. Chairman, members of the subcommit- 
tee. I want to thank you for the opportunity to appear before the 
subcommittee. I want to congratulate you and the subcommittee on 
your continued commitment to oversight in this area and other 
areas. I also want to thank you for allowing me to be able to testify 
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remotely from our Dallas office; and, finally, to acknowledge, as you 
did, that Joe Christoff, who is the Director of International Affairs 
and Trade Team, is there to be able to assist me with any ques- 
tions that I may not have the answers myself. 

If I can, Mr. Chairman, I will like to just summarize my state- 
ment. I understand the entire statement has been provided for the 
record. Is that all right? 

Mr. Shays. Yes. 

Mr. Walker. I will move to do so. 

Mr. Shays. Your entire statement is in the record. You may sum- 
marize as you choose. We do the 5 minutes, but obviously we allow 
an additional 5 if it’s necessary. 

Mr. Shays. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I think I can stay within 
the 5. 

My testimony today is based upon a report that we are releasing, 
which evaluates the U.S. national strategy for victory in Iraq 
known as NSVI. It also considers seven supporting documents as 
well as other GAO reports where we have assessed U.S. activities 
in Iraq to date. 

In summary, the NSVI, or new strategy, is a clear improvement 
over previous U.S. Government planning efforts for stabilizing and 
rebuilding Iraq; however, the new strategy and its supporting docu- 
ments are incomplete, because they do not fully address all of the 
desirable characteristics of an effective national strategy. 

On the positive side, the strategy’s purpose and scope is clear be- 
cause it identifies U.S. involvement in Iraq as a “vital national in- 
terest and the central front in the war on terror.” 

The strategy also generally addresses the threats and risks fac- 
ing the coalition forces, as well as providing a comprehensive de- 
scription of the desired U.S. political security and economic objec- 
tives in Iraq; however, the discussion of outcome-related key per- 
formance measures that are designed to help assess progress in 
achieving these goals and objectives is limited, needs further work, 
and is not adequately transparent. 

On the other side of the coin, the strategy falls short in at least 
three key areas. First, it only partially identifies which U.S. agen- 
cies are responsible for implementing key aspects of the strategy or 
resolving conflicts among the many implementing agencies. 

Second, it does not fully address how U.S. goals and objectives 
will be integrated with those of the Iraqi Government and the over- 
all international community, nor does it detail the Iraqi Govern- 
ment’s anticipated contribution to its future security and recon- 
struction needs. 

And, third, it only partially identifies the current and future cost 
of U.S. involvement in Iraq, including the costs that will be nec- 
essary to maintain U.S. military operations, help to build Iraqi 
Government capacity at the provincial and national level, and to 
rebuild critical infrastructure. 

At this point, Mr. Chairman, I think it’s important to note that 
people talk about rebuilding. We are talking about rebuilding infra- 
structure. But from a practical standpoint, Iraq is building its first 
government institutions, so it has not had a viable governmental 
infrastructure, and that we are starting from almost ground base 
zero. 
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Furthermore the June 2006 Camp David fact sheet provides ad- 
ditional detail, but does not address the key shortfalls we have 
identified in these three areas. I know the State Department has 
said this document is intended to be high level, it’s not intended 
to get into detail. We have looked at the supporting documents. 
They do not get to the level of detail that we believe is necessary, 
importantly, for the Congress to be able to do its job, and in order 
for the American people to have an understanding of exactly where 
we are, where we are making progress, where we are not, in order 
to provide a fuller and fairer picture for people to reach their own 
reasoned conclusions. 

There are a range of security, political and economic factors that 
will hinder U.S. efforts to stabilize Iraq and to achieve key goals 
in the U.S. strategy. First, the United States and Iraqi Govern- 
ments are trying to stabilize Iraq by training and equipping addi- 
tional Iraqi security forces and by securing Baghdad and selected 
strategic cities. Although the number of Iraqi security forces is in- 
creasing, these forces still lack the logistical command and control 
and intelligence capabilities to operate independently. Moreover, 
increases in attacks against the coalition and its Iraqi partners and 
the growing influence of militias have adversely affected United 
States and Iraqi efforts so far. 

Second, the United States and Iraqi Government are trying to 
improve Iraq’s capacity to govern by reconciling the conflicting sec- 
tarian groups and building the capacity of national and provincial 
governments to provide security and deliver services that all Iraqis 
need, care about and will appreciate. However, continuing sectar- 
ian conflicts and the lack of core competencies in a number of min- 
istries, along with widespread corruption, have served to hinder 
these efforts. 

Third, the United States and Iraqi Governments are trying to re- 
vitalize Iraq’s economy and to restore essential services in the oil, 
electricity, water and other key sectors, but these efforts have been 
impeded by security challenges, corruption, budgetary and other 
matters. 

The formation of a permanent Iraqi Government gives the 
United States a new opportunity to reexamine its strategy for Iraq 
and to more closely align its efforts with those of the Iraq Govern- 
ment as well as with the international community at large. 

The report that we are releasing today recommends that the Na- 
tional Security Council, in conjunction with the Department of De- 
fense and the State Department, complete the strategy by address- 
ing all six characteristics that are indicative of an effective national 
strategy and incorporate them into a single integrated document. 

In particular, the revised strategy should clarify each agency’s 
roles and responsibilities, specify future contributions that will be 
necessary, and identify the current cost and future resources that 
will be needed in order to fully and effectively implement the strat- 
egy- 

In conclusion, based on GAO’s ongoing and completed work, in- 
cluding the report that we are issuing today, the United States, 
Iraq and the international community should consider taking addi- 
tional actions to help achieve sure and sustainable success in Iraq. 
These include improving the sustainment of Iraqi security forces by 
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enhancing their support capabilities; namely, command and con- 
trol, logistics and intelligence. 

Second, expanding efforts to improve the capabilities of national 
and provincial governments, including greater technical assistance 
and training. The United States and the international community 
need to do more to help Iraqis help themselves deliver results that 
all Iraqi citizens care about. Most Iraqi citizens care about the 
same things that most American citizens do, safe streets, good jobs, 
reliable electricity, clean water, pick up the trash, education, 
health care, etc. 

Last, No. 3, the need to develop a comprehensive anticorruption 
strategy that improves the regulatory environment, strengthens ac- 
countability organizations, reduces subsidies and enhances invest- 
ment opportunities. 

Mr. Chairman, that completes my summary statement. I would 
be more than happy to answer any questions that you or the other 
subcommittee members may have. Joe Christoff is there to provide 
additional information as necessary. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Shays. Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Walker follows:] 
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documents are incomplete as they do not fully address ail the characteristics 
of an effective national strategy. Among its positive attributes, the strategy’s 
purpose and scope is clear; it identifies U.S. involvement in Iraq as a “vital 
national interest and the central ft'ont in the war on terror.” Also, the strategy 
generally addresses the threats and risks facing the coalition forces and 
provides a comprehensive description of U.S. political, security, and 
economic objectives in Iraq. However, the discussion of outcome-related 
performance measures to assess progress in achieving these goals and 
objectives is limited. Moreover, the strategy falls short in at least three 
areas. First, it only partially identifies the agencies responsible for 
implementing key aspects of the strategy. Second, it does not fully address 
how the U.S. will integrate its goals with those of the Iraqis and the 
international community, and it does not detail Iraq’s anticipated 
contribution to its future needs. Third, it only partially identifies the current 
and future costs of U.S. involvement in Iraq, including maintaining U.S. 
military operations, building Iraqi government capacity, and rebuilding 
critied infrastructure. Furthermore, the June 2006 Camp David fact sheet 
provides additional detail but does not address these key shortfalls. 

Security, political, and economic factors will hamper U.S. efforts to stabilize 
Iraq and achieve key U.S. goals. First, the U.S. and Iraq are trying to stabilize 
Iraq by training and equipping additional Iraqi security forces and securing 
Baghdad and other strategic cities. However, increases in attacks against the 
coalition and its Iraqi partners and the growing influence of militias will 
adversely affect U.S. and Iraqi efforts. Second, tl\e U.S. and Iraq are trying to 
improve Iraq’s capacity to govern by reconciling sectarian groups and 
building the capacity of national ai\d provincial governments to provide 
security and services. However, sectarian conflicts, the lack of capacity in 
the ministries, and corruption serve to hinder these efforts. Third, the U.S. 
and Iraqi governments are trying to revitalize Iraq’s economy and restore the 
oil, electricity, and other key sectors. However, these efforts have been 
impeded by security, corruption, fiscal, and other challenges. 

The formation of a permanent Iraqi government gives the U.S. an 
opportunity to re-examine its strategy for Iraq and align its effoits with Iraq 
and the international community. As a first step, NSC should complete the 
strategy by defining and disseminating performance metrics, articulating 
clear roles and responsibilities, specifying future contributions, and 
identifying current cc»ts and future resources. In addition, the United States, 
Iraq, and the international community should (1) enhance support 
capabilities of the Iraqi security forces, (2) improve the capabilities of the 
national and provincial governments, and (3) develop a comprehensive anti- 
corruption strategy. 
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Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee: 

I am pleased to ^pear today to discuss the U.S. government’s strategy for 
victory in Iraq. In November 2005, the National Security Council (NSC) 
issued the National Strategy for Victory in Iraq (NSVI) to clarify the 
President’s existing strategy for achieving U.S. political, security, and 
economic goals in Iraq. The NSVI and supporting documents incorporate 
the same desired end-state for U.S. operations in Iraq first established by 
the Coalition Provisional Authority in 2003: a peaceful, united, stable, 
secure Iraq, well-integrated into the intentational community and a full 
partoer in the global war on terrorism. In addition, in June 2006, the 
administration issued a fact sheet at Camp David discussing current 
progress and goals in Iraq. 

My testimony is based on the report we are releasing today evaluating the 
NSVI and seven supporting documents, as well as related reports assessing 
the challenges to achieving U.S. objectives in Iraq. My testimony assesses 
(i) the extent to which the NSVI and supporting documents collectively 
address the six key characteristics of an effective national strategy, and (2) 
how security, political, and economic factors will affect achieving the U.^ 
strategy for Iraq. In this testimony, the NSVI and supporting documents 
are collectively referred to as the U.S. strategy for Iraq. While we assessed 
unclassified and classified documents, the infonnation in the statement is 
unclassified. 

We conducted our reviews for these reports under my statutory autliority 
as Comptroller General in accordance with generally accepted 
government auditing standards. 


Summary 


The NSVI is an improvement over previous U.S. government planning 
efforts for stabilizing and rebuilding Iraq. However, tiie NSVI and its 
supporting documents are incomplete because they do not fully address 
all of the desirable characteristics of an effective national strategy. On the 
one hand, the strategy’s purpose and scope is clear because it identifies 
U.S. involvement in Iraq as a “vital national interest and the central front in 
the war on terror.” The strategy also generally addresses the threats <md 
risks facing the coalition forces, as well as provides a comprehensive 
description of the desired U.S. political, security, and economic objectives 
in Iraq. However, the discussion of outcome-related performance 
measures to assess progress in achieving these goals and objectives is 
limited and not transparent. On the other hand, the strategy falls short in 
at least three key areas. First, it only partially identifies which U.S. 
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agencies are responsible for implementing key aspects of the strategy or 
resolving conflicts among the many implementing agencies. Second, it 
does not fully address how U.S. goals and objectives will be integrated 
with those of Uie Iraqi government and tlie international community, and it 
does not detail the Iraqi government’s anticipated contribution to its future 
security and reconstruction needs. Third, it only partially identifies the 
current and future costs of U.S. involvement in Iraq, including the costs of 
maintaining U.S, military operations, building Iraqi government capacity at 
the provincial and national level, and rebuilding critical infrastructure. The 
June 2006 Camp David fact sheet provides additional detail but does not 
address the key shortfalls we identified in these three areas. 

Security, political, and economic factors are hampering U.S. efforts to 
stabilke Iraq and achieve key goals in the U.S. strategy. First, the U.S. and 
Iraqi governments are trying to stabilize Iraq by training and equipping 
Ir^i security forces and securing Baghdad and other strategic cities. 
Although the number of the Iraqi security forces is increasing, these forces 
still lack the logistical, command and control, and intelligence capabilities 
to operate independently. Moreover, increases in attacks against the 
coalition and its Iraqi partners and the gi'owing influence of militias have 
adversely affected U.S. and Iraqi efforts. Second, the U.S. and Iraqi 
governments are trying to improve Iraq’s capacity to govern by reconciling 
the conflicting sectarian groups and building the capacity of national and 
provincial governments to provide security and deliver services. However, 
continuing sectarian conflicts and the lack of core competencies in the 
ministries, along with widespread corruption, are hindering these efforts. 
Third, the U.S. and Iraqi governments are trying to revitalize Iraq’s 
economy and restore essential services in the oil, electricity, and other key 
sectors, but these efforts have been impeded by security, corruption, 
fiscal, and other challenges. 

The formation of a permanent Iraqi government gives the United States a 
new opportunity to re-examine its strategy for Iraq and more closely align 
its efforts with Iraq and the international community. The report we are 
releasing today recommends that the NSC, in con,junction with the 
Departments of Defense (DOD) and State, complete the U.S. strategy for 
Iraq by addressing all six characteristics of an effective national strategy in 
a single document. In particular, the revised strategy should clarify 
agenci^’ roles and responsibilities, specify future contributions, and 
identify current costs and future resources needed to implement the 
strategy. 
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DOD and State did not comment on the recommendations in a draft of the 
report released today. However, in its comments State noted that our 
report misrepresented the NSVTs purpose — to provide the public with a 
broad overview of the U.S. strategy for Iraq. Importantly, our analysis was 
not limited to the publicly available, unclassified NSVI but was based on 
the classified and unclassified documents that define the U.S. strategy for 
Iraq. Collectively, these documents still lack all of the key characteristics 
of an effective national strategy. 

Based on our other ongoing and completed work, the United States, Iraq 
and the intemafional community could take additional actions to achieve 
success in Iraq. These actions include (1) sustaining the development of 
Iraqi security forces by enhancing their support capabilities (command 
and control, logistics, and intelligence); (2) expanding efforts to improve 
the capabilities of national and provincial governments, including greater 
technical assistance and training; and (3) developing a comprehensive 
anti-corruption strategy that improves the regulatory environment, 
strengthens accountability organizations, reduces subsidies, and enhances 
investment opportunities. 


Background on the 
National Strategy for 
Victory in Iraq 


Prior to the fall of 2005, the U.S. stabilization and reconstruction effort in 
Iraq lacked a clear, comprehensive, and integrated U.S. strategy. State 
assessments and other U.S. government reports noted that this hindered 
the implementation of U.S. stabilization and reconstruction plans. A 
review of the U.S. mission completed in October 2005 found, among other 
things, that (1) no unified strategic plan existed that effectively integrated 
U.S. government political, military, and economic efforts; (2) multiple 
plans in Iraq and Washington had resulted in competing priorities and 
funding levels not proportional to the needs of overall mission objectives; 
(3) focused leadership and clear roles were lacking among State, DOD, 
and other agencies in the field and in Washington, D.C.; and ( 4) a more 
realistic assessment of the capacity limitations of Iraq's central and local 
government was needed. 


In November 2005, the National Security Council (NSC) issued the 
National Strategy for Victory in Iraq (NSVI) to clarify the President’s 
existing strategy for achieving U.S. political, security, and economic goals 
in Iraq. According to this document, prevailing in Iraq is a vital U.S. 
national interest because it will help win the war on terror and make 
America safer, stronger, and more certain of its future. To achieve victory, 
the strategy requires the United States to maintain troops in Iraq until its 
objectives are achieved, adjusting troop strength as conditions warrant. 
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The strategy reorganized U.S. government stabilization and reconstruction 
efforts along three broad tracks — political, security, and economic — and 
eight slrate^c objectives (see fig. 1). 


Figure 1 ; U.S. Nationaf Strategy for Victory In Iraq 
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Overall, officials in DOD and State identified seven documents that 
describe the U.S. government strategy for Iraq in addition to the NSVI.* 
Figure 2 shows the NSVI and key supporting documents. The U.S. 
government uses these documents to plan, conduct, and track efforts at 
the strategic, operational, ^d implementation levels. 


‘Two separate campaign plans were included in our analysis: the August 2004 plan and the 
April 2006 Joint Campaign Plan issued by the Chief of Mission and the Commander of the 
MNF-I. 
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Figure 2: NSVl and Key Suf^rting Documents 
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Our work has identified six characteristics of an effective national 
strategy. National strategies with these characteristics offer policymakers 
and implementing agencies a management tool that can help ensure 
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accountability and more effective results. The six characteristics are (1) a 
clear purpose, scope, methodology; (2) a detailed discussion of the 
problems, risks, and threats the strategy intends to address; (3) the desired 
goals and objective, and outcome-related performance measures; (4) a 
description of the U.S. resources needed to implement the strategy; (5) a 
clear delineation of the U.S. government’s roles, responsibilities, and 
mechanisms for coordination; and (6) a description of how the strategy is 
integrated internally (that is, among U.S. agencies) and externally (in this 
case, with the Iraqi government and international organizations). These six 
characteristics can be subdivided into 27 separate elements. For a more 
detailed assessment, see appendix I. 


National Strategy for 
Victory in Iraq and 
Supporting 
Documents Do Not 
Fully Address All Key 
Characteristics of an 
Effective National 
Strategy 


The NSVI aims to improve U.S. strategic planning for Iraq; however, the 
NSVl and supporting documents do not fully address all of the six 
desirable characteristics of effective national strategies that GAO has 
identified through its prior work.^ We used these six characteristics to 
evaluate the strategy — that is, the NSVI and supporting documents that 
DOD and State officials said encompassed the U.S. strategy for rebuilding 
and stabilizing Iraq. As figure 3 shows, the strategy generally addresses 
three of the six characteristics but only partially addresses three others, 
limiting its usefulness to guide agency implementation efforts and achieve 
desired results. Moreover, since the strategy is dispersed among several 
documents instead of one, its effectiveness as a planning tool for 
implementing agencies and for informing Congress about the pace, costs, 
and intended results of these efforts is limited. Although the June 2006 
Camp David fact sheet provides additional detail on recent U.S. and Iraqi 
actions, it does not address the key shortfalls we identified in the three 
areas. 


GAO, Combating Terrorism: Evaluation of Selected Chamcteristics in National 
Strategies Related to Terrorism, GAO-04-408T (Washington, D.C.: Feb. 3, 2004); and 
Defense Management: Comprehensive Strategy and Periodic Reporting Are Needed to 
Gauge Progress and Ck>sts of DOD’s Global Posture ResU-ucturing, G AO-06-486C 
(Washington, D.C.: May 26, 2006). 
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Figure 3: Extent U.S. Strategy for Iraq Addresses GAO’s Desirable Characteristics of an Effective National Strategy 


i Extent the U.S. strategy for Iraq Addresses GAO’S Desirable 

Characteristics of an Effective National Strategy 

Generally addresses 
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1 . Clear purpose, scope, and methodology 



2. Detailed discussion of problems, risks, and threats 



3. Desired goals, objectives, activities, and performance measures 



4. Delineation of U.S. government roles and responsibilities 



5. Description of strategy’s integration among and with other entities 



6. Description of future costs and resources needed | 




S«jrc8s: GAO anat^ of NSC, Slate, and DOO data. 


Strategy Generally 
Addresses Purpose and 
Scope, Risks and Threats, 
and Goals and Objectives 


The strategy provides (1) a clear statement of its puipose and scope; (2) a 
detailed discussion of the problems, risks, and threats; and (3) an 
explanation of its goals, subordinate objectives, and activities but a limited 
discussion of outcome-oriented performance measures. 


Strategy Identifies Purpose and This characteristic addresses why the strategy was produced, the scope of 
S(;;ope coverage, and the process by which it was developed. A complete 

description of purpose, scope, and methodology makes the document 
more useful to organizations responsible for implementing the strategies, 
as well as to oversight organizations such as Congress. The NSVI and 
supporting documents generally address this characteristic by identifying 
U.S. government efforts to rebuild and stabilize Iraq in terms of these three 
overarching objectives and address the assumptions that guided tlie 
strategy’s development. For example, to help Iraq achieve the strategic 
goal of forging a national compact for democratic government, the 
strategy’s subordinate objectives state that tiie United States would help 
promote transparency in the executive, legislative, and Judicial branches 
of government, and help build national institutions that transcend regional 
and sectarian interests, among other activities. 


Strategy Identifies Problems, This characteristic addresses the particular problems, risks, and threats 
Risks and Threats the strategy is directed at, as well as risk assessment of the threats to and 

vulnerabilities of critical assets and operations. Specific information on 
both risks and threats helps responsible parties better implement tiie 
strategy by ensuring that priorities are clear and focused on the greatest 
needs. The NSVI and supporting documents generally address some of the 
problems, risks, and threats found in Iraq. For example, the NSVI identifies 
the risks posed by die insurgency and identifies three basic types of 
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insurgents — rejectionists, supporters of former Iraqi President Saddam 
Hussein, and terrorists affiliated with or inspired by al Qaeda — and the 
different actions needed to confront each one. In addition, various 
supporting documents provide additional information on the threats of the 
Shi’a mOitias and the corruption that could affect the Iraqi government’s 
ability to become self-reliant, deliver essential services, reform its 
economy, strengthen rule of law, maintain nonsectarian political 
institutions, and increase international support. 

Strategy Discusses Goals, 

Objectives, and Activities but 
Provides limited Discussion of 
Outcome-Related Performance 
Measures 


However, the metrics the strategy uses to report progress make it difficult 
to determine the impact of the U.S. reconstruction effort. We reported 
previously that in the water resources and sanitation sector, little was 
known about how U.S. efforts were improving the amount and quality of 
water reaching Iraqi households or their access to the sanitation services 
because the U.S. government only tracked the number of projects 
completed or under way.® For instance, as of March 2006, Iraq had the 
capacity to produce 1.1 million cubic meters of water per day, but this 
level overestimated the amount of potable water reaching Iraqi 
households. U.S. officials estimate that 60 percent of water treatment 
output is lost due to leakage, contamination, and illegal connections. The 
U.S. mission in Iraq reported in December 2005 that it had developed a set 
of metrics to better estimate the potential impact that U.S. water and 


This characteristic addresses the goals of the national strategy and the 
steps needed to attain those goals, as well as the priorities, milestones, and 
outcome-related performance measures to enable more effective oversight 
and accountability. The NSVI generally addresses goals and subordinate 
objectives by identifying 8 strategic objectives (pillars), 46 subordinate 
objectives, or “lines of action,” and numerous project activities, but only 
partially addresses outcome-related performance measures. The 
supporting strategy documents also provide information on how progress 
will be monitored and reported. In addition, the NSVI identifies the 
process for monitoring and reporting on progress via interagency working 
groups. It also identifies some metrics to assess progress, such as the 
number of Iraqis willing to participate in the political process, the quality 
and quantity of the Iraqi units trained, and barrels of oil produced and 
exported. 


®See GAO, Rebuilding Iraq: U.S. Water and Sanitation Efforts Need Improved Measures 
for Assessing Impact and Sustained Resources for Maintaining Facilities, GA 0-05-872 
(Washington, D.C.; Sept. 7, 2{M)5). 
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sanitation recoi^rtmction efforts were having on Iraqi households, but 
acknowledge it is difficult to measure how much water Iraqis are actually 
receiving or whetJier tlie water is potable. The mission report notes that 
without such comprehensive data, mission efforts to accurately assess the 
impact of IJ.S. reconstruction efforts on water and sanitation services is 
seriously limited. 


Strategy Partially 
Addresses Agency 
Responsibilities, 
Integration, and Costs 


The NSVI and supporting documents only partially (1) delineate the roles 
and responsibilities of key U.S. government agencies; (2) describe how the 
strategy will be integrated among U.S. entities, the Iraqi government, 
international organizations and the mechanisms for coordination; and (3) 
identily what the strategy will cost and the sources of financing. 


Strategy Partially Addresses This characteristic addresses which U.S. organizations will implement the 
U.S. Roles, Responsibilities, strategy as well as the roles, responsibilities, and mechanisms for 
and Coordination Mechanisms coordinating their efforts. The NSVI and the supporting documents 

partially address the roles and responsibilities of specific U.S. government 
^encies and offices and the process for coordination. For example, 
National Security Presidential Directive 36 makes the Department of State 
responsible for the non-security aspects of reconstruction and lays out key 
roles for the U.S. Chief of Mission in Baghdad and CENTCOM. It directs 
that the Commander of CENTCOM will, under the guidance of the Chief of 
Mission, oversee all U.S. government efforts to train and equip Iraq 
security forces. 


However, it is not clear which agency is responsible for implementing the 
overlapping activities listed under the NSVI’s eight strategic objectives. 
For instance, one activity is to promote transparency in the executive, 
legislative, and judicial branches of the Iraqi government; however, the 
NSVI and supporting documents do not indicate which agency is 
responsible for implementing this activity, or who is to be held 
accountable for results. Moreover, little guidance is provided to assist 
implementing agencies in resolving conflicts among themselves, as well as 
with other entities. In our prior work, we found that delays in 
reconstruction efforts sometimes resulted from lack of agreement among 
U.S, agencies, contractors, and Iraqi authorities about the scope and 
schedule for the work to be performed.^ 


^See GA()-05-872. 
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This characteristic addresses both how a national strategy relates to the 
goals and activities of other strategies, to other entities, and to documents 
from implementing orgmiizations to help these entities understand their 
roles and responsibilities. The NSVI and supporting documents partially 
address how the strategy relates to other international donors and Iraqi 
government goals, objectives, and activities. For instance, the NSVI and 
supporting documents identify the need to integrate the efforts of the 
coalition, the Iraqi government, and other nations but do not discuss how 
the U.S. goals and objectives will be integrated. In addition, the strategy 
does not address what it expects the international community or the Iraqi 
government to pay to achieve future objectives. 

Strategy Partially Addresses 'This characteristic addresses what the strategy will cost; where resources 
Future Costs and Resource wiH be targeted to achieve the end-state; and how the strategy balances 

Requirements benefits, risks, and costs. The November 2005 National Strategy for 

Victory in Iraq and related supporting documents do not clearly identify 
the costs of U.S. military operations, including the costs to repair and 
replace equipment used during operations. The strategy does not identify 
other key related costs, including the costs of training, equipping, and 
supporting Iraq’s security forces; the costs of rebuilding, maintaining, and 
protecting critical oil and electricity infrastructure; or the costs of building 
management capacity in Iraq’s central ministries and 18 provincial 
governments. In addition to these costs, the new Iraqi government will 
need significant help in building the procurement, financial management, 
accountability, and other key systems needed to govern and provide basic 
services to its citizens. 

U.S. government agencies have reported significant costs associated with 
the global war on terror (GWOT), which includes military operations in 
Iraq. However, we have serious concerns about tlie reliability of DOD’s 
reported cost data. GAO's prior work^ found numerous problems with 
DOD’s processes for recording and reporting GWOT costs, including long- 
standing deficiencies in DOD’s financial management systems and 
businesses processes, the use of estimates instead of actual cost data, and 
the lack of supporting documentation. As a result, neitlier DOD nor 
Congress knows how much the war on terror is costing or how 
appropriated funds are being used. 


Strategy Partially Addresses 
Integration with Iraqi 
Government and International 
Donors 


’^See GAO, Global IVar on Terrorism: DOD Needs to Improve the Reliability of Cost Data 
and Provide Additional Guidance to Control C-osts, GAO-Orf-892 (Washington, D.C.: Sept. 
21, 2005). 
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The current financial picture is complicated by the extensive use of 
emergency supplemental funds to pay for the costs of U.S. activities in 
Iraq. While this hmding mechanism might have been appropriate in the 
early months of the war, use of the regular budget process would promote 
greater transparency and accountability and better management of the 
stabilization and reconstruction effort. I will further address issues related 
to GWOT costs at subsequent hearings before this subcommittee. 


Dispersion of the U.S. 
Strategy across Many 
Documents Limits Its 
Usefulness as a Planning 
Tool 


The dispersion of information across several documents limits the 
strategy’s overall coherence and effectiveness as a planning tool for 
implementing agencies and as an oversight tool for informing Congress 
about the pace, costs, and results of these efforts. Since the NSVI’s 
supporting documents were written by different agencies at different 
points in time, the information in the documents is not directly 
comparable, which diminishes their value. The June 2006 Camp David fact 
sheet provides some additional detail on recent U.S. government plans to 
help Iraq’s new national unity government achieve some of its short-term 
security, economic, and political objectives. However, it does not redress 
identified shortfalls in the U.S. strategy such as the lack of information on 
cc^ts. 


Agency Comments 
and Our Evaluation of 
the National Strategy 


Although the NSC and the Departments of Defense and State did not 
comment on the recommendation made in the report we are issuing today, 
State noted that we misrepresented the NSVI’s purpose — to provide the 
public with a broad overview of the U.S. strategy for Iraq. However, our 
analysis was not limited to the NSVI but was based on all of the classified 
and unclassified documents that collectively define the U.S. strategy for 
Iraq; (1) the National Security Presidential Directive 36 (May 2004), (2) 
Multinational Forces-Iraq (MNF-I) Campaign Plan (August 2004), (3) the 
MNF-I/ U.S. Embassy Baghdad Joint Mission Statement on Iraq (December 
2005), (4) the Multinational Corps-Iraq Operation Order 05-03 (December 

2005) , (5) the National Strategy for Supporting Iraq (updated January 

2006) , (6) the quarterly State Section 2207 reports to Congress (through 
April 2006), and (7) the April 2006 Joint Campaign Plan issued by the Chief 
of Mission and the Commander of the MNF-I. We also reviewed 
appropriations and budget documents. Collectively, these documents still 
lack all of the key characteristics of an effective national strategy. 
However, we refined our recommendation to focus on the need to improve 
the U.S. strategy for Iraq, not Just the NSVI. 
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Other GAO-Related 
Work Shows that 
Security, Political, and 
Economic Factors 
Hamper U.S. Efforts 
to Achieve Strategic 
Goals 


Other GAO work shows that security, political, and economic factors have 
and will continue to hamper U.S. efforts to stabilize Iraq and achieve key 
U.S. goals. First, increases in attacks against the coalition and its Iraqi 
partners, growing sectarian violence, and the influence of militias have 
adversely affected U.S. and Iraqi efforts to secure Baghdad and other 
strategic cities. Second, sectarian control over ministries and the lack of 
skilled employees hinder efforts to improve Iraq's governance by building 
the capacity of ministries and reconciling differences among sectarian 
interests. Third, security, corruption, and fiscal problems limit U.S. and 
Iraqi plans to revitalize Iraq’s economy and restore essential services in the 
oil and electricity sectors. 


Security Forces’ 
Capabilities Improving but 
Have Not Led to 
Improvements in Security 


A linchpin of the current U.S. strategy is that, as Iraqi forces “stand up,” 
U.S. forces will “stand down.” According to the NSVI, putting capable 
Iraqis forward in the fight against the enemy would increase the overall 
effectiveness of U.S.-Iraqi operations, as Iraqis are better able to collect 
intelligence and identify the threats in neighborhoods. The Secretaries of 
Defense and State have reported progress in developing Iraqi anny and 
police units. According to State Department reports, the number of trained 
anny and police forces has increased from about 174,000 in July 2005 to 
about 268,000 as of June 2006. This represents about 82 percent of the 
planned security force strength of 326,000, DOD has also reported that 
Iraqi army units are becoming increasingly capable of leading 
counterinsurgency operations with coalition support.® Although the 
number of Iraqi security forces is increasing, these forces still lack the 
logistical, command and control, and intelligence capabilities to operate 
independently. 


Even as the number and capabilities of Iraqi security forces have 
increased, overall security conditions have deteriorated, as evidenced by 
attack trends, sectarian violence, and the growth and influence of militias. 
Enemy-initiated attacks against the coalition, its Iraqi partners, and 
infrastructure have continued to increase over time (see fig. 4). Overall, 
attacks increased by 23 percent from 2004 to 2005. After declining in tlie 
fail of 2005, the number of attacks rose to the highest ever in April 2006. 
The monthly attacks data for May and June remain classified. However, 


®For a description of how DOD measures the capabilities of Iraqi security forces, see GAO, 
Rebuilding Iraq: Enhancing Security, Measuring Program Results, and Maintainiyig 
Infrastructure Are Necessary to Make Significant and Sustainable Pivgr-ess, 
GAO-()0-179T (Washington, D.C: Oct. 18, 2005). 
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DOD publicly reported in May 2006 that the average number of weekly 
attacks was hi^er for the February to May 2006 time period than for any 
previous period. Panther, in late June 2006 the MNF-I Commanding 
General publicly stated that attack levels in Iraq had increased. Moreover, 
a senior U.S. military officer said that the recent security operation in 
B^hdad had led to an increase in the number of attacks in the area. 



Rgure 4: Enemy-initiated Attacks against the Coalition and Its Partners, by Category, June 2003 through April 2006 


The data (or 2006 does not separate attacks against Iraqi government oNicials from attacks against 
Iraqi civilians. 


I recently asked the Secretary of Defense to routinely declassify monthly 
attacks data in a timely maimer. The enemy-initiated attacks data help 
inform Congress and the American public on progress in improving Iraq’s 
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security situation, an important consideration in any decision to reduce 
the U.S. military presence in Iraq. While attacks data alone may not 
provide a complete picture of Iraq’s security situation, we believe they 
provide a sound depiction of general security trends in the country.’ 

According to a June 2006 United Nations (UN) report, an increasingly 
complex armed opposition continues to be capable of maintaining a 
consistently high level of violent activity across Ir^. Baghdad, Ninewa, 
Salahuddin, Anbar, and Diyala have been experiencing the worst of the 
violence. Odier areas, particularly Basra and Kirkuk, have recently 
witnessed increased tension and a growing number of violent incidents. 
Sectarian tensions and >,iolence increased after the bombing of a holy Shi'a 
shrine in Saraarra in February 2006. A June 2006 UN report states that, in 
recent months, much of the violence was committed by both sides of the 
Sunni-Shi’a sectarian divide. Groups that are specifically targeted included 
prominent Sunni and Shi’a Iraqis, government workers and their families, 
membei's of the middle class (such as merchtmts and academics), people 
working for or associated with MNF-I, and Christians. 

The presence of militia groups in Iraq has become more prominent in 
recent months and threatens Iraq’s stability. Although the total number of 
militias is unknown, a DOD report said that more than a dozen militias 
have been documented in Iraq, varying in size, extent of organizational 
structure, and area of influence. The largest of the known militias include 
(1) the Badr Organization, a militia group of the Supreme Council for the 
Islamic Revolution in Iran, (2) the Mahdi Army, a militia group of radical 
Shi’a cleric Muqtada al-Sadr, and (3) the Kurdish Peshmerga, the primary 
security force for the Kurdish regional government, in the northern region 
of Iraq. The Coalition Provisional Authority developed a strategy for 
disbanding or controlling militias in May 2004, and the Iraqi Constitution 
prohibits the formation of militias outside the framework of the armed 
forces. Many militias, however, remain present in Iraq and threaten the 
country’s stability. Since the February 2006 Samarra bombing, the number 
of attacks by militia groups increased. According to the MNF-I 
Commanding General, Iran has increased its support of a variety of Shi’a 
extremist groups in southern Iraq since the beginning of this year. 


'GAO, DOD Reports ShovM Link Economic, Governance, and Security Indicators to 
Conditions for Stabilizing Iraq, GAt)-0()-152C (Washington, D.C.; Oct. 18. 2005). 
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Need for National 
Reconciliation and 
Enhanced Ministerial 
Capacity Hinders Efforts 
to Govern 


Iraq’s new government is addressing two critical issues — how to foster 
national reconciliation and how to strengthen government so it can deliver 
essential services and provide security to all Iraqis. However, Iraqi efforts 
to foster reconciliation are primarily confronted by sectarian divisions 
between Shi’a and Sunni groups. Moreover, U.S. and Iraqi efforts to 
strengthen government ministries face the daunting task of developing the 
ability of Iraq’s ministries to govern after 30 years of autocratic rule. 


Sectarian Divisions Undermine 0*^ June 25, 2006, a few weeks after the formation of Iraq’s first permanent 
Efforts to Foster Reconciliation government, Iraq’s Prime Minister proposed a 24-point reconciliation plan 
for the nation. The plan's provisions include initiating a national dialogue 
with all parties, including those opposed to the government; providing 
amnesty for detainees and others not involved in terrorist acts; and 
ensuring that Iraqi security forces do not intervene in politics. 


The Iraqi government has taken several steps to foster national 
reconciliation and implement the provisions of this plan. For example, 
Iraq’s Foreign Minister met with the UN Security Council in mid-June. At 
that meeting, the UN agreed to support the League of Arab States in 
planning to convene a conference on Iraqi national accord. The Iraqi 
government also announced that it would release 2,500 detainees. As of 
mid-May, the Ministry of Human Rights reported that there are about 
28,700 detainees throughout Iraq. As of late June, the Iraqi government had 
released more than 1,000 detainees. Finally, the Iraqi Prime Minister 
confirmed that he had contacted groups through a third party which had 
been responsive to the reconciliation plan. He planned to hold direct talks 
with seven resistance groups. He also clarified that amnesty would not be 
granted to insurgents who killed Iraqis or coalition troops. In addition, 
following the February 22 bombing of the Golden Mosque in Samara, the 
U.S. Embassy reported that it called upon Iraqi leaders to join together in 
unity and turn away from sectarian violence. 


Although the Iraqi government has taken positive steps, national 
reconciliation faces a long and difficult course because of sectEirian 
divisions within Iraq. According to a June 2006 UN report, much of the 
violence in recent months stemmed from acts perpetrated by both sides of 
the Sunni-Shi’a sectarian divide. The report states that Iraqis are 
threatened by revenge attacks, the use of force by military and security 
forces, and militia activities, among other threats. In a prior report, the UN 
stated that militia power in Southern Iraq has resulted in systematic acts of 
violence against the Sunni community. The UN report concluded that 
unless there is progress towards national reconciliation soon, increased 
polarization and even civil war could occur. In addition, on June 7, 2006, 
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the coalition killed al-Zarqawi, the operational commander of the al-Qaeda 
movement in Iraq, who tried to incite civil war. According to the President 
of the United States, his death is an opportunity for the new government to 
succeed. However, the President also cautioned that sectarian violence 
will continue. 

Iraq Faces Challenges in The U.S. government faces significant challenges in improving the 

Delivering Government capability of national and provincial governments to provide security and 

Services deliver services to the Iraqi people. According to State, the Iraqi capacity 

for self-govemance was decimated after nearly 30 years of autocratic rule.® 
In addition, Iraq lacked competent existing Iraqi governmental 
organizations. According to an Inter-Agency Strategy for Iraqi Stability 
(ISIS) Working Group draft paper, ^ the Baathist regime had let 
governmental infrastructure organizations deteriorate since the first Gulf 
War, and employment in these organizations had been based on cronyism 
and political correctness rather than managerial competence. 

Since 2003, the United States has provided IraqLs with various training and 
technical assistance to improve their capacity to govern. U.S. agencies 
provided senior advisers to Ir^i ministries to help in the reconstruction of 
Iraq. For example, the Multinational Security Transition Command-Iraq 
continues to develop the ministerial abilities of the Ministries of Interior 
and Defense. 

In January 2006, State reported a new initiative — the National Capacity 
Development Program — to improve the capabilities of key Iraqi ministries. 
In partnership with coalition allies and others, the program provides 
technical assistance cind training for 3 years to help the government of Iraq 
improve managerial capacity. The program focuses on improving core 
ministry functions, such as leadership and communication, financial and 
human resource management, and information technology, among others. 
It also includes extensive anti-comiption activities, such as standardized 
auditing and procurement reform and policies and practices that aim to 
eliminate patronage. 


'^Quarterly Update to Congress, Section 2207 Report (Uanuary 2006). 

^x^ethodsofR>st-Cor^ictR&xnstructionin Iraq: A Preliminaia/ Assessment (draft), 
Inter-Agency Strategy for Iraqi Stability (ISIS) Working Group, Baghdad, Iraq (December 
2005). 
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Reforming Ira^ ministries will face challenges. According to a recent State 
Department report, corruption remains a critical impediment to the 
successful governance of Iraq. The report also stated that Ir^ needs 
training in modem civil service policies. Another State assessment found 
that non-security ministries face challenges and have limited capabilities 
to carry out core ftmctions, such as budgeting, procurement, and human 
resource management. 

U.S. officials recognize that increased technical assistance and training is 
important and the United States is working with the UN, the World Bank, 
and allies such as Italy, Denmark, and the United Kingdom in efforts to 
partner with staff from Iraqi ministries and provincial governments. 
Another important complement to these efforts is increased U.S. agency 
and international partnering with Iraqi officials in areas such as planning, 
financial management, budgeting and procurement, and human resource 
management. These efforts are aimed at providing the Iraqis with the 
essential management skills to govern effectively. GAO is also involved in 
tliese efforts and is taking steps to partner with Iraq’s Commission on 
Public Integrity and the Board of Supreme Audit, 


Efforts to Restore Oil and 
Electricity Sectors Are 
Hindered by Security, 
Corruption, Fiscal, and 
Management Challenges 


The U.S. and Iraqi governments are trying to revitalize Iraq’s economy and 
restore essential services in the oil and electricity sectors. However, these 
efforts have been hindered by security, corruption, fiscal, and 
management challenges. 


Despite Efforts, Restoring 
Iraq’s Oil and Electricity 
Sectors Has Been Difficult 


According to the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers Gulf Regional Division, 
DOD has added or restored more than 1,400 megawatts of potential 
generating capacity to the Iraq national electricity grid, as of June 2006. 
According to agency reporting, average daily hours of electricity across 
most of Iraq remained at 12 hours per day during the last two weeks of 
June 2006. Available power for Baghdad averaged 8 hours per day for the 
same period. In the oil sector, DOD has completed or is working on a 
number of projects to boost Iraq’s oil production, refining, and export 
capacity. 

However, key reconstruction goals have yet to be achieved (see table 1). 
As of June 25, 2006, oil and electricity sectors were below the planned U.S. 
end-state. In June 2006, State reported that oil production was about 2.29 
million barrels per day (mbpd), which was below the desired goal of 3 
rabpd. In June 2006, electricity generation capacity was about 4,832 
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megawatts — above its prewar level but below the post-war peak of about 
5,400 megawatts and the planned U.S goal of 6,000 megawatts. In addition, 
it is unclear whether the cuirent capacity can be sustained. 


Table 1; Reconstruction Goals Not Met for Oil and Electricity Sectors 

Sector 

Metric 

Pre-War 

(2003) 

Current (June 2006’) 

Planned U.S. 
end state 

Oil 

Crude Oil Production 
Capacity 

2.6 MBPD 

2.29 MBPD 

3.0 MBPD 

Electricity 

Peak Generation 
Capacity 

4,300 MW 

4,832 MW (5,387 

MW peak in 7/14/05) 

6,000 MW 


MBPD 5= million barrels per day 
MW = megawatts 

StMrce: GAO ana^yas Oepanmam erf Stare data. 

•June 2006 includes June 1 to June 25, 2006, data. Data for the last week of June is not yet available. 


Security, Corruption, Fiscal, A combination of insurgent attacks on crude oil and product pipelines, 
and Management Challenges dilapidated infrastructure, and poor operations and maintenance have 
Hinder Reconstruction and hindered domestic refining and have required Iraq to import significant 
Stabilization efforts portions of liquefied petroleum gas, gasoline, kerosene, and diesel. 

Both the oil and electricity sectors face a number of challenges to meeting 
Iraq’s needs. 

Improving infrastructure security. The insurgency has destroyed key 
infrastructure, severely undermining progress. U.S. officials reported that 
major oil pipelines continue to be sabotaged, shutting down oil exports 
and resulting in lost revenues. Major electrical transmission lines have 
been repeatedly sabotaged, cutting power to other parts of the country. 
Current U.S. assistance is focused on strengthening the Strategic 
Infrastructure Battalions, which are Ministry of Defense forces that 
protect oil fields and pipelines. 

Security conditions in Iraq have, in part, led to project delays and 
increased costs for security services. Although it is difficult to quantify the 
costs and delays resulting from poor security conditions, both agency and 
contractor officials acknowledged that security costs have diverted a 
considerable amount of reconstmetion resources and have led to 
canceling or reducing the scope of some reconstruction projects. 
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Deterring corruption. U.S. and international officials reported increased 
concerns about pervasive corruption in Iraq. Transparency International 
ranked Iraq 137th of 159 countries in 2005 in terms of corruption. To 
combat corruption, U.S. and international officials reported that the Iraqi 
government established the Commission on Public Integrity, which is 
charged with the criminal investigation of corruption cases, and the 
independent Inspectors General within individual Iraqi ministries, and 
revived the existing Board of Supreme Audit (BSA). The U.S. government, 
including GAO, is working directly with these institutions. 

The oil and electricity sectors remain particularly vulnerable to 
corruption. Corruption in the oil sector presents a special problem, 
particularly because of the sector's importance to the economy. According 
to State officials and reporting, about 10 percent of refined fuels are 
diverted to the black market, and about 30 percent of imported fuels are 
smuggled out of Iraq and sold for a profit. According to U.S. Embassy 
documents, the insurgency has been partly funded by corrupt activities 
within Iraq and from skimming profits from black marketers. Moreover, 
according to one analysis, corruption diverted much of Iraq's oil revenue 
from reconstruction to government officials and tlieir accomplices in 
organized crime.'® 

Corruption in the electricity sector is also a problem. According to State’s 
Iraq Reconstruction Management Office (IRMO) officials, the Ministry of 
Electricity contracts with tribal chiefs, paying them about $60 to $100 per 
kilometer, to protect transmission lines running through their areas. 
However, IRMO officials reported that the protection system is flawed and 
encourages corruption. According to U.S. and UN Development Program 
officials, some of these tribes are also selling materials from downed lines 
and extracting tariffs for access to repair ll\e lines. 

The lack of metering facilitates opportunities for corruption in the oil and 
electricity sectors. Despite a 2004 audit recommendation made by the 
International Advisory and Monitoring Board for the Development Fund 
for Iraq, and initial steps to install meters in accordance with standard oil 
industry practices, the Iraqi government still lacks an effective system of 
metering to measure production and export levels. According to U.S. 


‘^Kenneth M. Pollack and die Iraqi Policy Working Group, “A Switch in Time: A New 
Strategy for America in Iraq," Saban Center for Middle East Policy at the Brookings 
Institution (February 2006). 
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officials in the electricity section, about 30 percent of the meters in Iraq 
are damaged. Most meters are old mechanical meters that need to be 
replaced with electronic ones so that the system may be better monitored. 

Addressing fiscal challenges. Iraq’s ability to contribute to its own 
rebuilding is dependent on addressing key fiscal challenges, particularly in 
the oil and electricity sectors. Current government subsidies constrain 
opportunities for growth and investment and have kept prices for oil and 
electricity low. 

Domestic fuel prices in Iraq are among the lowast in the world. U.S. and 
intemationai officials report that tliese low prices have led to a rampant 
black market and fuel smuggling out of the country; inadequate 
maintenance and improvements; and over-consumptioi\. According to U.S. 
and intemationai officials, the Iraqi budget is directly affected, since state- 
owned refineries cover less than half the domestic demand, and the Iraqi 
government has to import the rest at world market prices. 

As part of its Stand-By Arrangement with the Intemationai Monetary Fund 
(IMF), Iraq must reduce government subsidies of petroleum products. By 
the end of 2006, the Iraqi government plans to complete a series of 
adjustments to bring fuel prices closer to those of other Gulf countries. 
According to State reporting, a new round of price increases for diesel, 
kerosene, and propane began to take effect in Baghdad and other areas the 
week of June 19, 2006, cuvd is being extended countrywide. The Iraqi 
government committed itself to bring fuel prices closer to regional prices 
as part of its IMF reform program. Iraqis currently pay about $.44 per 
gallon for regular gasoline compared with about $.90 per gallon in 
neighboring countries. 

According to U.S. and intemationai officials, the negative effects of the 
electricity subsidy are similar to those for fuels. The national grid is 
currently unable to satisfy the demand, and Iraqis must buy electricity 
from privately-operated small diesel generators which are inefficient 
sources of electricity. Moreover, according to World Bank reporting, 
increasing tariffs is complicated by the desire to preserve wide access to 
the grid and subsidize low-income groups. 

Iraq faces other fiscal challenges, such as generous wage and pension 
benefits, increased defense spending, and high external debt. Our April 
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2006 testimony before this committee provides additional details on these 
other challenges." 

Managing and sustaining new and rehabilitated infrastructure. The 
U.S. reconstruction program has encountered difficulties with Iraq's ability 
to sustain the new and rehabilitated infrastructure and address 
maintenance needs. A June 2006 Congressional Research Service report 
noted that as more large-scale construction projects have been completed 
with U.S. assistance, there has been increasing concern regarding the 
financial, oi^anization^, and technical capacity of Iraqis to maintain the 
projects in the long nm.“ 

More specifically, our prior reports and testimony note that the Iraqis’ 
capacity to operate and maintain the power plant infrastructure and 
equipment provided by the United States remains a challenge at both tiie 
plant and ministry levels. As a result, the infrastructure and equipment 
remain at risk of damage following their transfer to the Iraqis. U.S. officials 
have acknowledged that more needs to be done to train plant operators 
and ensure that advisory services are provided after the turnover date. In 
January 2006, State reported that it has developed a strategy with the 
Ministry of Electricity to focus on rehabilitation and sustainment of 
electricity assets. 


Conclusion 


The November 2005 NSVI and supporting documents represent the results 
of efforts to improve the strategic planning process for the challenging and 
costly U.S. mission in Iraq. Although the strategy is an improvement over 
earlier efforts, it is incomplete even when considered in the context of all 
supporting documents, both classified and unclassified. Without additional 
information on roles and responsibilities, future contributions and costs, 
and outcome-based metrics, the strategy does not provide the Congress 
with a clear road map for achieving victory in Iraq. The formation of the 
new Iraqi government provides an opportunity for the United States 
government to re-examine its strategy eind more closely align its efforts 
and objectives with those of the Iraqi people and other donors. 


"See GAO, Rebuilding Iraq: Goriemance, Security, Reconstruction, and Financing 
Challenge, GAO-06-697T (Washington, D.C.; Apr. 25, 2006). 

^^See Congressional Research Service RL31833, Iraq: Recent Developnnmts in 
Reconstruction Assistance (Wasliington, D.C., June 2006). 
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Based on our otlier ongoing and completed work, additional actions could 
be taken to achieve U.S. objectives in Iraq. The United States, Iraq, and the 
international community should consider the following; 

Focusing more attention on the capabilities of the Iraqi security forces 
rather than the number of forces. Although the number of the Iraqi 
security forces k increasing, these forces lack the logistical, command and 
control, and intelligence capabilities to operate independently. 

Improving national and provincial governance. The Iraqis will need 
technical a^istance, training, and more partnering opportunities with the 
United States, other countries, and international organizations to 
strengthen their national and provincial governments and provide results 
that matter to the Iraqi people, for example, safe streets, good jobs, 
reliable electricity, clean water, education, and health care. 

Addressing the root causes of corruption. Strong and immediate measures 
must be taken to address Iraq’s pervasive corruption problems. An anti- 
corruption strategy should establish a sound economic policy framework, 
reduce subsidies, strengthen accountability organizations, and enhance 
investment opportunities and job creation. 

Ultimately, the stability of Iraq hinges on reducing violence and 
establishing a capable, credible, and transparent system of government 
that is accountable to the Iraqi people. 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee, this concludes my 
prepared statement. At this time, I would be happy to answer any 
questions that you may have. 
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Appendix I: Extent the U.S. Strategy for Iraq 
Addresses GAO’s Desirable Characteristics of 
an Effective Strategy 



Extent the U.S. Strategy for Iraq Addresses GAO's Desirable Characteristics of an Effective National Strategy 


1 . Clear purpose, scope, methodology 



Purpose 



la. Identifies the impetus that led to the strategy being written, such as a statutory ret^emerrt, mandate, or key event. 

© 

0 

1b- Discusses the strategy's purpose. 

• 

0 

Scope 



1c. Defines or discusses key terms, major functions, mission areas, m activilies toe strategy covers. 


0 

Methodology 



Id. Discusses the process that produced the strategy, e.g., Mtoat organizations or ofiices drafted toe document, whether it was the result of a working 
group. Of which parlies were consulted in its development. 

0 

© 

1e. Discusses assumptions or the principles and theories that guided toe strategy's development. 

0 

• 

2. Detailed discussion of problems, risks, and threats 



Problem definition 



2a. Includes a detailed discussion or dellnition of the prot^ems the strategy intends to address. 

« 

• 

2b. Includes a detailed discussion of the causes of the problems. 

© 

© 

2c. Includes a detailed discussion of the operating environment 

'w: 

• 

Risk assessment 



2d. Addresses a detailed discussion of the threats at which the strategy is directed. 

w 

• 

2e. Discusses the quality of data available, e.g., constraints, deficiencies, and 'unknowns.' 

'U 

© 

3. Desired goals, objectives, activities, and performance measures 



Goals and subordinate objectives 



3b. Addresses the overall results desired, i.e.. an "end-state ' 

0 

• 

3b. Identifies strategic goals and subordinate objectives. 

0 

• 

Activities 



3c. identifies specific activities to achieve results. 

0 

• 

Performance measures 



3d. Addresses priorities, milestones, and outcome-related pertormance measures. 


~~w~~ 

3e. Identifies process to monitor and report on progress. 

~ 0 ^ 

0 

3f. Identifies limitations on progress indicators. 

o 

o 


9 Adcfresses 
© Partially atJdresses 
O Does not address 


Sowces; GAO analysis oi NSC, Stale, and 000 data 
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- Extent the U.S. Strategy for Iraq Addresses GAO’s Desirabfe Characteristics of an Effective IMatlonai Strategy 

4. Description of hiture costs and resources needed 



Resources and investments 



4a. Identifies what the strategy will cost. 

o 

© 

4b. Identifies the sources, e.g.. federal, international, and private, and types ot resources or investments needed, c.g., budgetary, human capital, 
information technoiogy, research and development, and contraos. 

o 

© 

Risk management 



4c. Addresses where resources or investments should be targeted to balance risks and costs. 

o 

© 

4d, Addresses resource allocation mechanisms. 

o 

© 

4e. Identifies risk management principles and how they help impdemenl^ parties prioritize and allocate resources. 

o 

o 

5. Delineation of U.S. government roles and responsibilities 



Organizational roles and responsibilities 



Sa. Addresses who wiil! Implement the strategy. 

© 

• 

5b. Addresses lead, su|!^ort, and partner roles and responsibihties ot specific federal agencies, departments, or offices, e.g.. who is in charge 
during all phases of the strategy's implementation. 

o 

© 

Coordination 



5c. Addresses mechanisms and/or processes for parties to coc^'dinaie efforts within agencies and with other agencies. 

© 

© 

Sd. Identifies process for resolving conflicts. 

o 

o 

6. Description of strategy’s integration among and with other entities 



6a. Addresses how the strategy relates to the strategies of other institutions and organizations' and their goals, objectives, and activities 
(horizontal). 

o 

© 

6b. Addresses integration with relevant documents from other ^encies and subordinate levels (vertical). 

o 

© 

^ Addresses 
<5 Partially addresses 

O Does not address 


Sources: OAO analysis ot NSC. State, and DOO data. 


(320434) 
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GAO’s Mission 

The Government Accountability Office, the audit, evaluation and 
investigative arm of Congress, exists to support Congress in meeting ite 
constitutional responsibilities and to help improve the performance and 
accountability of the federal government for the American people. GAO 
examines the use of public funds; evaluates federal programs and policies; 
and provides analyses, recommendations, and other assistance to help 
Congress make informed oversight, policy, and funding decisions. GAO’s 
commitment to good government is reflected in its core values of 
accountability, integrity, and reliability. 
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to www.gao.gov and select “Subscribe to Updates." 

Order by Mail or Phone 

Tlie first copy of each printed report is free. Additional copies are $2 each. 

A check or money order should be made out to the Superintendent of 
Documents. GAO also accepts VISA and Mastercard. Orders for 100 or 
more copies mailed to a single address are discounted 25 percent. Orders 
should be sent to: 
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Washington, D.C. 20548 
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Mr. Shays. We will start off with Mr. Kucinich. 

Mr. Kucinich. May I direct questions to 

Mr. Shays. Yes, you may ask Mr. Christoff or the Comptroller 
General. 

Mr. Kucinich. These questions would be to Mr. Walker. First, I 
have to preface my questions. The DOD’s plans for our military 
bases in Iraq go right to the question about what victory in Iraq 
would mean. For instance, last spring the Overseas Basing Com- 
mission wrote that military presence corresponds to influence. They 
said, “We cannot hope for much influence without presence. The 
degree of influence often correlates to the level of permanent pres- 
ence that we maintain forward.” 

So, it’s inconceivable the long-range U.S. influence in Iraq is not 
being sought. What exactly are the plans for a long-range military 
presence in Iraq? This subcommittee has been trying to ascertain 
what the long-range plans are for certain very large military instal- 
lations in Iraq, such as at Balad, Al-Asad, Talil and Camp Taji. 

The Congressional Research Service wrote in April 2005 some 
projects suggest a substantial U.S. investment to improve facilities 
that could be used for the longer term. DOD has requested its mili- 
tary construction funds for 5 years, the standard length of time, 
which could be perceived as indicating a more extended U.S. pres- 
ence, and that is in Iraq. 

Projects that suggest a longer U.S. presence include $57 million 
for Balad Airbase designated as a strategic aerial port to expand 
aircraft ramps, construct roads and storage areas for equipment, 
and replace airfield lighting. That is a quote from a CRS memoran- 
dum. 

Now, our staff met with members of the Overseas Basing Com- 
mission, Mr. Walker. They learned that the Commissioners re- 
ceived no information from DOD about Iraq and would not com- 
ment. When our staff was briefed by DOD, they were told that a 
strict silence would be observed in all matters relating to Iraq. 
Now, it’s hard to understand how national security strategy in Iraq 
can be assessed without knowing the plans for a military base in 
Iraq. 

So, Mr. Walker, did the GAO succeed where our subcommittee 
efforts have not? Did GAO receive from DOD sufficient detailed in- 
formation about the cost and types of military installations in Iraq? 

Mr. Walker. Well, first, Mr. Kucinich, let me say that we have 
not performed a specific engagement designed to try to ascertain 
the cost of military construction activities in Iraq. It is something 
that we would be willing to consider doing, but that’s not some- 
thing that we have undertaken. However, let me tell you what we 
do know, if I may. 

Mr. Kucinich. No, wait, you have answered my question. I have 
a followup question. 

Mr. Walker. I will, very quickly. 

Mr. Kucinich. Were you able to ascertain whether or not future 
costs and resources were addressed? 

Mr. Walker. No. Basically the position right now, the Defense 
Department, is the United States does not plan to have a long-term 
presence in Iraq. That is why the Overseas Basing Commission 
was not asked to look at this. It’s clear that we are likely to have 
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a presence for a considerable period of time. It’s clear that there 
will be capabilities that will be there for the Iraqis or someone. But 
their position is, at the present time, the United States does not 
plan to maintain a long-term presence in Iraq. 

Mr. Kucinich. Was the GAO given a detailed briefing of the 
DOD’s intentions for facilities in Iraq? 

Mr. Kucinich. We have had some interaction with the Defense 
Department on this issue, but their position has and remains, to 
my knowledge, that while extensive costs are being incurred, they 
are being incurred primarily to support our involvement for an un- 
determined period of time, and not to maintain a long-term pres- 
ence in Iraq. 

Mr. Kucinich. So, you say an undetermined period of time is a 
short presence is what you are saying. Now, Mr. Walker, what at- 
tempts did GAO make to find the answers to these questions about 
bases? Did you, for example, seek access to these bases at Balad 
and others to see how permanent or impermanent they may be? 

Mr. Walker. We have done some work in Iraq, but we have not 
done a specific engagement designed to try to address the issues 
you are raising, Mr. Kucinich. I am more than happy to talk to you 
and other members of the subcommittee if you are interested in 
doing so. 

Mr. Kucinich. Well, I certainly think that it would be of interest 
to this committee and the American people to know whether or not 
the United States is preparing for a long-term presence in Iraq 
based on the construction of those bases. And since it didn’t look 
at it in terms of the scope of this study, I think it would be impor- 
tant for you to do it in a followup. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Walker. Thank you. 

Mr. Shays. The Chair would recognize Mr. Waxman. What we 
are doing is we are doing 6-minute questioning. 

Mr. Waxman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Before I ask some questions of Mr. Walker, I want to respond to 
the comments made by our colleague on the other side of the aisle, 
Mr. Turner from Ohio. He mentioned in his opening statement that 
he thought I was derelict for not mentioning that weapons of mass 
destruction were found in Iraq, and he mentioned a report by Gen- 
eral Maples and the National Ground Intelligence Center. 

But, unfortunately. Representative Turner gave only a small part 
of the story. According to General Maples, the munitions recently 
found buried in Iraq were produced in the 1980’s, and, according 
to the NGIC report, these munitions are not proof of an ongoing 
weapons of mass destruction program in the 1990’s. 

I would just add that there was a FOX News story from June 
22nd quoting a Defense Department official that the munitions 
were not even in useable condition. And according to this official 
Bush administration account, “This does not reflect the capacity 
that was built up after 1991. These munitions are not the WMDs 
this country and the rest the world believed Iraq had, and not the 
WMDs for which this country went to war.” 

So before criticizing me, perhaps the Member would do better to 
consult the actual report he cites. Well, before everybody gets ex- 
cited, therefore, that he found the weapons of mass destruction, 
let’s just put that issue to rest. 
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The second issue I just want to comment on before I ask some 
questions of the Government Accountability Office is why is it par- 
tisan to criticize what’s happening in Iraq and how this administra- 
tion has been handling the matter? I don’t consider that partisan. 
Are we supposed to keep quiet about the whole thing and just 
cheer the President on and say stay the course? 

These are slogans. I, too, have been to Iraq, Mr. Chairman. I 
know what it’s like for Members to go to Iraq. You go to a green 
zone. It’s all very, very carefully protected. You hear from the gen- 
erals that give you upbeat stories. They wouldn’t even go out, some 
of them that brief us, into Iraq itself, and very seldom do you ever 
have Members of Congress go outside of the green zone. So let’s 
keep in perspective what we are told. 

Just to criticize and raise issues is not in any way, in my view, 
a partisan matter, because some of the criticisms that have been 
most vigorous have come from Republicans as well as Democrats. 

Now, Mr. Walker, I want to turn to you. I mentioned in my com- 
ments to start off that on one issue, cost, you found that the ad- 
ministration’s strategy does not identify current and future costs of 
the Iraq war, nor does it identify the sources of funding needed to 
achieve U.S. objectives. 

Can you tell the committee why the administration strategy does 
not include cost estimates, especially since we have been there for 
more than 3 years? 

Mr. Walker. Well, as you know, Mr. Waxman, the administra- 
tion has resisted for several years providing cost estimates longer 
than 1 year in advance. I think it’s best that you try to ask the 
administration why they haven’t done it. 

Clearly, I think there is a basis to come up with some estimates. 
There obviously could be variances based on how conditions de- 
velop, but the idea of not coming up with any longer-term esti- 
mates doesn’t seem to be reasonable. 

Mr. Walker. Did you ask the Bush administration for cost infor- 
mation, and how did they respond? 

Mr. Walker. I would ask Mr. Christoff to respond to that in the 
case of this engagement. 

Mr. Walker. Mr. Christoff. 

Mr. Christoff. Mr. Waxman, for this particular engagement, we 
looked at what makes a good strategic plan and what are the criti- 
cal elements in a good strategic plan. 

Mr. Waxman. Would you answer my question, because I have 
other questions. I have limited time. 

Mr. Christoff. We asked them specifically for their long-term 
estimates. 

Mr. Waxman. Now, I want to look at the administration’s past 
planning. Your report says that the administration expected a per- 
missive security environment in Iraq. But I am sure you are famil- 
iar with the volumes of work the State Department had done prior 
to the war warning that ethnic strive and sectarian violence was 
likely, given a U.S. invasion. 

I am also sure that you are familiar with the comments of 
George Bush, Sr., a Republican, who predicted after the first Gulf 
war that a U.S. occupation would result in incalculable human and 
political costs, that there would be no visible exit strategy, and that 
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the United States could still be an occupying power in a bitterly 
hostile land. 

Now, your report, the GAO report, makes clear that the adminis- 
tration incorrectly believed it would have a permissive environ- 
ment, but your report doesn’t say why they believed this. Who told 
them that? Who was giving them advice it would be a permissive 
environment, and why did they ignore all these experts, including 
the President’s father? Mr. Walker, you want to address that? 

Mr. Walker. I will start, and then I will ask Joe to fill in. 

It was very clear that there was inadequate intelligence, poor 
planning, not enough options considered with regard to potential 
scenarios for conditions on the ground. 

Now, as to why they did or did not consider the advice and coun- 
sel of various individuals, I can’t comment on that. I don’t know 
whether and to what extent Mr. Christoff can, but I would ask him 
to try. 

Mr. Waxman. Well, I think you pretty much answered my ques- 
tion, except you raised another one. Are you a partisan? You sug- 
gested there were a lot of mistakes made. 

Mr. Walker. I am an independent. I said that there was poor 
planning and inadequate consideration of alternative scenarios for 
potential conditions. And because of that, I believe that some of the 
challenges that we have have manifested themselves. 

Mr. Waxman. Mr. Christoff, your report concludes the adminis- 
tration diverted billions of dollars intended for reconstruction to ad- 
dress security concerns, and that it failed to anticipate before the 
war. Is this an accurate statement? 

Mr. Christoff. What our report said was that there was a re- 
consideration of what the priorities were that Ambassador 
Negroponte brought in and felt that there was insufficient re- 
sources that were going to the security environment, and he trans- 
ferred moneys from the water and electricity sector to try to pro- 
vide additional moneys for the security sector, particularly for 
training and equipping Iraqi security forces. 

Mr. Waxman. They didn’t anticipate that. 

Mr. Christoff. What they anticipated — could I get back to your 
first question about the permissive security environment? The as- 
sumptions that the CPA developed were assumptions that were de- 
veloped in the summer of 2003 when the insurgency was not as in- 
tense as what subsequently developed. 

So they went into the reconstruction plans with three key as- 
sumptions, one of which was that there would be a permissive se- 
curity environment that would allow reconstruction to go forward; 
second, that the Iraqi Government would make important contribu- 
tions to that reconstruction effort. So those were the critical as- 
sumptions, as well as trying to get the infrastructure up to prewar 
levels. 

Mr. Waxman. Thank you, Mr. Shays. 

Mr. Shays. I thank the gentleman. 

We are going next — let me just tell you the order I have on the 
Democratic side of the aisle. I had Mr. Kucinich first, Mr. Waxman, 
then I have Mr. Higgins next, then Mr. Van Hollen, Mrs. Maloney, 
and then Mr. Lynch, and then Mr. Sanders will be after that. We 
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will inject Republicans as they come in. I am just going to keep 
coming down here at this time. 

Mr. Higgins. Just so the Members know, we are giving approxi- 
mately 6 minutes, sometimes a little over. I am not going to fight 
the red light. 

Mr. Higgins. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I just — I am on the 
GAO findings, and a lot of this is, you know, a question of seman- 
tics and seemingly fact distortion and verbal manipulation, because 
when I look at the situation, what I have come to learn, what I 
have read, both official and unofficial, fundamental to the success 
of the Iraqi operation is security, without which none of the other 
assumptions really matter all that much, because they are not 
achievable without fundamentally achieving that goal of security 
and allowing the new Iraqi system to evolve naturally toward self- 
sufficiency, self-determination, which would eventually lead to an 
American withdrawal not based on arbitrary dates, but on real 
dates, based on a real strategy. 

It just seems to me that when we are talking about the several 
assumptions that have significantly changed, the several assump- 
tions haven’t significantly changed, they were fundamentally wrong 
in the first place. What was also wrong was that the assumptions 
that went into trying to address these things. 

I am concerned that this really adds up to a generally failed pol- 
icy, a policy that has not kept its commitment to the American peo- 
ple, that has not kept its commitment to the Iraqi people, to create 
a safe and stable environment. And, anecdotally, the reports that 
we get every single day seem to further question this whole issue 
of security and making progress. I look at these charts, and while, 
you know, somewhat attractive, and seemingly there is some kind 
of measured progress here, the insurgency threat is only increas- 
ing. The terrorist threat is only increasing. 

So my question is, you know, what does — what is the authority 
of the Comptroller General’s capacity to provide the basis, form the 
basis to change this policy? Because from what I see here, this is 
a continuation of the same, despite your office having found that 
things have significantly changed. I don’t see a corresponding 
change in the policy. I think that is what this committee needs to 
know. I think that is what the American people need to know. I 
would ask that question fundamentally of you, whoever wants to 
take it. 

Mr. Walker. Mr. Higgins, let me address that question. As you 
know, the Comptroller General of the United States is head of the 
Government Accountability Office, which is a legislative branch 
agency. Therefore, we are an Article I institution under the Con- 
stitution. We can do our work in a professional, objective, fact- 
based, nonpartisan, and nonideological manner, which is what we 
do. We can make recommendations. But under the Constitution, we 
cannot require the executive branch to adopt our recommendations. 

Fortunately, about 85 percent of the recommendations we make 
are eventually adopted. In the case of security, I would agree with 
you that security is fundamental. As Maslow’s theory notes, which 
we all learned in college, self-preservation is the most fundamental 
need. Therefore, if you do not have an adequate security environ- 
ment, then that has an adverse ripple effect with regard to a vari- 
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ety of other dimensions, one of which being the reconstruction di- 
mension, but it’s only one. 

At the same time, while you need to secure the security objec- 
tives, and while the trends on that have not been positive within 
the last year or so, the fact is in order to achieve real and sustain- 
able success, it needs to be not just on the security dimension, but 
also on the political and economic dimension, because even if you 
have stability, which is key, you need to start delivering results 
that all of the Iraqi people care about, whether they are Shi’a, 
Sunni or Kurd, and there’s a real problem there. 

Mr. Higgins. Obviously. I am done, thank you. 

Mr. Shays. At this time I will recognize the vice chairman of the 
committee Mr. Merchant. 

Mr. Marchant. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Walker, President Bush in his June 14th press conference on 
his return from Baghdad said that he suggested to the Iraqis that 
they use the country’s oil assets to unify the country. The most 
common question that I am asked in my district about the rebuild- 
ing of Iraq is what is happening to the oil income from the Iraqi’s 
sale of oil? What was the original plan as far as the use of the oil 
income in Iraq? 

Mr. Walker. I will start and ask Mr. Christoff to supplement. 
First, the assumption was, rightly or wrongly, that the Iraqis 
would be able to pay for a lot of the related reconstruction efforts 
in large part through oil revenues, because, as you know, the Iraqis 
at the present point in time, are receiving about 90 percent plus 
of government revenue through oil revenues. 

The challenge of that is severalfold. No. 1, oil production levels 
are below prewar levels. There are serious challenges with regard 
to production and distribution, in part complicated by the insur- 
gency, in part complicated by the fact that even when you end up 
repairing something, the Iraqis have a difficult time maintaining it. 

But furthermore, there’s tremendous corruption, and there’s a lot 
of theft going on. There’s an estimate, as noted in our report, that 
about 10 percent of the refined fuels are being diverted, and about 
30 percent of the imported fuels are being diverted. 

In fact, I myself have been to Iraq a couple of times. My son 
fought in Iraq with the Marine Corps. But the last time I was 
there, which was earlier this year, I was showed some numbers 
with regard to oil production and revenues, and it took me about, 
you know, a second and a half to realize that, obviously, there was 
massive corruption going on, because the numbers just didn’t add 
up. 

Mr. Marchant. Mr. Christoff. 

Mr. Christoff. Let me give you some information, Mr. 
Marchant, and you can tell me if I’m answering your question. 

First of all, when the original assumptions were made back in 
2003 about Iraq’s investment, the assumption was that there would 
be oil revenues beyond what was needed to run the government, 
to provide all of the functions of government that could be used for 
reconstruction efforts. 

The situation that you have today now is that if you look at the 
Iraqi budget you see a budget that. No. 1, is funding what some 
could contend to be a blow to bureaucracy, primarily because often- 
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times you don’t know who is working in the different ministries. 
There are ghost employees. You have subsidies that the IMF esti- 
mates that 50 percent of GDP in Iraq is going to food, fuel and 
electricity subsidies, and then you have the continuing support for 
a burgeoning security force and the costs associated with that. 

You add all that up and there isn’t a lot in terms of capital in- 
vestment that Iraq can currently contribute. They budgeted $6 bil- 
lion in their 2006 budget for capital investments. I don’t know if 
they’re going to be able to provide any assistance in that area since 
last year they budgeted $5 billion but were only able to spend a 
couple hundred million. 

Mr. Marchant. Do you think that it was a reasonable assump- 
tion going in that the oil income would be a significant supplement 
to the rebuilding? 

Mr. Christoff. I’m not certain if we knew what all of the com- 
mitments and expenditures were on the Iraqi Government in terms 
of the massive subsidies, the pensions, the employment, costs asso- 
ciated with employment. 

Mr. Marchant. In his press conference on June 14th, President 
Bush indicated that perhaps a distribution of the oil revenues be- 
tween the Shi’as, Sunnis and Kurds would be a way of unifying the 
country. Is that a realistic — at this point, is there enough of the oil 
income that’s not dedicated simply to the day-to-day organization 
that could be used for that benefit? 

Mr. Christoff. That is one of the 24 points that’s part of the Na- 
tional Reconciliation Plan the Prime Minister has put together. 
There are going to be some really tough decisions that have to be 
made in the next 4 months as we go through the constitutional 
process — the constitutional amendment process. The Constitution 
has, some would contend, interesting but conflicting articles within 
it. One article says that all existing oil reserves are part of a na- 
tional government, all future reserves are more or less decided to- 
ward the issue of what is the Federal structure, what will the na- 
tional government control, what will the provincial government’s 
control. 

What complicates that debate even more is that the Kurdistan 
Regional National Resources Minister has said that the debate 
about who owns what has already been decided and they are not 
open to any further negotiations about the Constitution. 

So Iraq certainly is oil rich, but the question of who controls the 
future oil reserves is going to be a contentious issue as we go 
through the constitutional amendment process. 

Mr. Marchant. Mr. Walker, do you think it is a reasonable as- 
sumption going forward for us to continue to speculate that there 
will be oil income available for the rebuilding? 

Mr. Walker. I think that you are going to have to deal with the 
security situation. We’re going to have to end up helping them to 
enhance capacity to be able to increase production and maintain 
these facilities. 

There’s also going to have to be efforts taken to deal with the 
subsidies. One of the reasons that there’s so much theft going on 
is because the price for energy on the market within Iraq is sub- 
stantially lower than it is in surrounding countries; and, therefore, 
that provides a tremendous incentive to be able to steal these fuels 
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and to be able to sell them for whatever purposes, corruption or 
otherwise. 

So I think you’re going to have to make progress on these fronts 
and others in order to really be able to have any hope of having 
any additional revenues. Plus, keep in mind that the pledges that 
have come from the international community have largely been 
loans, not grants; and I think there is no question that the inter- 
national community is going to have to do more if we ultimately 
want to try to achieve long-term, sustainable success. 

Mr. Christoff. The subsidy question is sort of a double-edged 
sword. Iraqis were paying about 13 cents a gallon for regular gaso- 
line. Last week, it went up to 44 cents a gallon. A lot of discontent 
about being able to afford that. 

The World Bank is estimating that if Iraq can get gasoline prices 
up to about 60 cents a gallon, that’s going to free up about $1.5 
billion that would have gone to purchasing refined fuel that could 
then go toward reconstruction efforts. 

So that’s a critical part of the whole economic effort that we 
think Iraq has dealing with the subsidies because it can free up ad- 
ditional resources for capital investment. 

Mr. Shays. Thank you. 

At this time, the Chair would recognize Mr. Van Hollen. 

Mr. Van Hollen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman; and let me thank 
Mr. Walker and Mr. Christoff for their testimony. 

I think at a hearing on national security it is important to take 
us back to the terrible events of September 11, 2001, and just re- 
mind the American people that the attacks at that time came from 
Afghanistan, that they were launched by al Qaeda and Osama bin 
Laden and had nothing to do with Iraq; and many of us were sur- 
prised to learn just last week that the Central Intelligence Agency 
[CIA], has decided to disband the one unit at the CIA specifically 
dedicated to tracking down Osama bin Laden. 

Michael Scheuer, who was at the CIA, now retired and used to 
head that group, said this about disbanding that unit: This will 
clearly denigrate our operations against al Qaeda. These days at 
the agency bin Laden and al Qaeda appear to be treated merely as 
first among equals. We have not completed the mission, despite 
what the President said on the aircraft carrier back in May 2003. 
Osama bin Laden and al Qaeda remain at large. In fact, the 
Taliban activity in southern Afghanistan has stepped up recently, 
according to testimony by General Maples, the head of the Defense 
Intelligence Agency; and I believe it’s a mistake to be reducing our 
presence, military presence in southern Afghanistan. 

So I think as we focus on this hearing it is important to put it 
in context and remember that the terrible events of September 11, 
2001, had nothing to do with Iraq. 

Mr. Walker, you have appeared in front of this committee many 
times to discuss issues of Government accountability. You’re the 
head of the Government Accountability Office. We’ve had many 
hearings on the question of pay for performance; and you have 
asked for the ability in your department to pay your employees 
based on their performance, is that right? 

Mr. Walker. That’s correct. That’s correct, and we’re doing it. 
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Mr. Van Hollen. That’s right. Would you agree that in any or- 
ganization if you ignore and reward failure you get more failure? 

Mr. Walker. I think there has to be accountability when things 
don’t go the way that you want. 

Mr. Van Hollen. Thank you. As the head of the Government Ac- 
countability Office I’m pleased to hear you say that. 

Let me give you a couple of facts with respect to Iraq. Let’s start 
with weapons of mass destruction. Individuals in the administra- 
tion who got it wrong with respect to weapons of mass destruction 
have either been left in place or rewarded. Secretary Rumsfeld, 
Secretary Rice have never received any sort of penalty or display 
of criticism from the President for getting it dead wrong. George 
Tenet, who said it was a slam-dunk case, received the Presidential 
Medal of Freedom. 

Individuals at INR Department of Energy who questioned the 
issues like the aluminum tubes, I have never seen them get an in- 
crease in pay for their performance in getting it right. 

General Shinseki said we needed more troops on the ground. He 
was cavalierly dismissed by then Deputy Secretary of Defense Paul 
Wolfowitz who said those numbers were way to high. We know 
many Generals now, at least eight, have come out and said their 
advice was ignored by Secretary Rumsfeld and they’ve called for 
his dismissal and resignation. 

Secretary Wolfowitz said we’d have plenty of money to pay for 
the war in Iraq based on Iraqi oil revenue. He was rewarded with 
a position as President of the World Bank. Those individuals who 
called for greater troops on the ground, their predictions and re- 
quests were ignored. 

The cost of the war. The President’s former Chief Economic Advi- 
sor, Lawrence Lindsey, at one point predicted $100, $200 billion 
cost of the war. People said, hey, you’re crazy; that’s way too much. 
Deputy Secretary Wolfowitz said that. So did the head of 0MB at 
the time, Mitch Daniels. They said that’s crazy, way too high. We 
know now that it was in fact too low. 

My question is very simple. When you have that many people 
getting it wrong, doesn’t it send the wrong signal for the President 
not to hold anybody accountable for those failures, failures with re- 
spect to WMD, failures with respect to number of troops needed for 
stability on the ground, failure with respect to predictions of costs, 
failure with respect to Abu Ghraib and other things that have un- 
dermined U.S. credibility and our moral standing around the 
world. Doesn’t it make it more difficult to succeed in Iraq when you 
ignore failure? Isn’t that going to give us more failure? 

Mr. Walker. Mr. Van Hollen, I believe very strongly in not being 
partisan and not being personal; and so, therefore, I won’t comment 
with regard to specific individuals. I will, however, say this: There 
has been inadequate accountability today. 

Mr. Van Hollen. I appreciate that. I think it’s pretty clear from 
the litany of failures and the fact that nobody has been held ac- 
countable. 

Let me ask you this, if you had that kind of series of failures at 
the Government Accountability Office, would you be giving bonuses 
to those individuals who were making those decisions? 

Mr. Walker. Absolutely not. 
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Mr. Van Hollen. Would you be making sure that people who 
had a record of failure and getting it wrong at GAO, if you were 
to use your authority that we have given you with respect to the 
pay-for-performance system, would you make sure that failure was 
reflected in terms of the compensation they received and the kind 
of — whether they received a pat on the back or criticism from you? 

Mr. Walker. We would. We believe in performance and account- 
ability, and it’s more than just our name. 

Mr. Van Hollen. Well, I thank you for that testimony. 

Let me ask you with respect to the recent situation in Iraq — and 
we’re all very alarmed by the fact that there is increasing sectarian 
violence. Many of us who opposed the decision to go to war made 
the claim and the case that when you take the lid off Pandora’s 
box, when you have a situation of historic rivalries between dif- 
ferent ethnic groups, that unless you have a plan to somehow bring 
about national reconciliation you’re going to unleash these historic 
forces. I’m not sure any plan could have done it. But the fact of the 
matter is at least at the State Department there was a plan that 
had been put together to try to address some of those issues but 
that plan was thrown out of the window by Secretary Rumsfeld 
and they decided that they were going to do it their own way rath- 
er than abide by that plan. 

Do you think that was a mistake? Do you think that was a fail- 
ure in terms of proceeding? 

Mr. Walker. As I said before, I think it’s clear that there were 
not enough scenarios considered and more should have been con- 
sidered, including the possibility of sectarian violence. 

Let’s keep in mind one of the things we have to do better is to 
learn from history, and there has been a long history in this region 
that should inform, hopefully, our decisionmaking. 

Mr. Shays. Thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Dent. 

Mr. Dent. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Walker, I just wanted to get your opinions on the situation 
on security forces in Iraq. I had spent some time in Iraq last sum- 
mer in August down in Basra, up in Kirkuk and also in Baghdad; 
and after speaking with some of the British forces down there their 
general assessment had been that the Iraqi security forces, that is 
the army, was doing rather well, standing up well. The police serv- 
ices needed some help and the border forces, border security need- 
ed a lot more help than any of the other areas. 

What is your assessment of the security situation in Iraq and 
what do you see that is needed to improve that situation? 

Mr. Walker. First, your question is the security situation. Then 
I’ll touch on the security forces. Unfortunately, most of the statis- 
tics that are public — and, as you know, the attack statistics are 
only public through April 2006 — that the trend has not been posi- 
tive; and that, furthermore, while the statistics since April 2006 
are still classified, statements have been made by General Casey 
and others to show that the security situation is not good and that 
we continue to face a range of attacks in a variety of forms. 

With regard to training Iraqi security forces, significant progress 
has been made in training an increasing number of Iraqi security 
forces; and, at the same point in time, it’s important not just to 
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consider quantity but also quality and the ability of these forces to 
operate independently and to sustain themselves. 

So we’ve made real progress in training an additional number of 
Iraqi security forces. Their capabilities are improving, not as fast 
as many would like. But the real challenge here is going to be what 
about their ability to sustain themselves, their ability to provide 
command and control, logistics, intelligence. We are having to pro- 
vide most of that, and that’s likely to continue to be the case for 
a period of time. 

Mr. Dent. As a followup, I want to get to the issue of the costs 
of our involvement in Iraq. What is the current cost per month of 
the U.S. involvement in Iraq, including the cost of U.S. military op- 
erations, rebuilding critical infrastructure, and Iraqi security forces 
and any other cost elements that you can elaborate on? 

Mr. Walker. First, I think you have to keep in mind the current 
cost versus the tail. The current costs are estimated at about $1.5 
billion a week, but there is a tail, and the tail is the cost associated 
with refurbishing, reconstituting our equipment, transferring the 
force, costs associated with disability and health care for those who 
have been disabled and wounded in battle, and we still don’t know 
how long we are going to be there and in what size. But about $1.5 
billion a week is my understanding. 

Mr. Dent. As a followup to Mr. Marchant’s question, you had 
talked about the price of oil or gasoline in Iraq. When I was there 
last summer, I thought I heard the number bandied about that the 
price of gasoline was about 15 cents per gallon, which was consid- 
erably less than the cost to produce and refine the product. What 
did you say a few moments ago was the actual current market 
price for gasoline in Iraq? 

Mr. Walker. That was Mr. Christoff, and I ask that he repeat 
those numbers. 

Mr. Christoef. You’re right. Last summer through December it 
was about 13 cents a gallon. It’s now 44 cents a gallon for regular. 

Mr. Dent. It was my understanding, too, at the time that most 
of the gasoline that was produced, the crude produced in Iraq was 
sent out of the country to be refined, is that correct? 

Mr. Christoff. Iraq has about half of its needs it can produce 
within the country, and the remaining half it has to import. 

Mr. Dent. So under that regime, obviously, the government must 
have been subsidizing gasoline, subsidizing not just gasoline but 
electricity and other commodities. 

Mr. Christoff. Food as well. 

Mr. Dent. Can you give me a quick assessment as how that has 
changed? Apparently, it’s gotten better, at least in gasoline. Are we 
allowing market forces to establish themselves more effectively in 
that economy today than had been the case 6 months to a year 
ago? 

Mr. Christoff. When Iraq signed an agreement with the IMF, 
they agreed to increase fuel prices this entire year so that it hope- 
fully reached levels of about 90 cents a gallon, which is comparable 
to the region. They missed a March increase, so they tried to make 
it up for the increase that occurred last week when they went from 
13 cents to 44 cents a gallon. The goal is by the end of this year 
to bring it up to regional prices of about 90 cents a gallon. 
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Mr. Dent. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have no further ques- 
tions and yield back. 

Mr. Shays. Thank the gentleman. 

At this time, the Chair would recognize Mrs. Maloney. 

Mrs. Maloney. Thank you very much. Thank you for your testi- 
mony. 

In your report you noted that only — the financing of it is only 
partially identifying the current and future costs of U.S. involve- 
ment in Iraq. Are you tracking or is our Government tracking by 
program? Can we total it by program the full cost of the involve- 
ment in Iraq of the $311 billion? Can you break it down by what’s 
going for rebuilding critical infrastructure, how much for Iraqi se- 
curity services? Can you break it down in those categories? 

Mr. Walker. Mrs. Maloney, there is an ability to break it down 
to a certain extent, but as you and the other members on the sub- 
committee know, the Defense Department has terrible accounting 
systems. It is the only major department in the U.S. Government 
that still cannot withstand an audit. 

We are receiving cooperation from the Defense Department in 
trying to understand how supplemental funds are being expended 
as well as other funds, but they have thousands of legacy non-inte- 
grated accounting systems which do not provide for timely, accu- 
rate and useful information to make informed decisionmaking, nor 
do they provide adequate information for the Congress to be able 
to discharge its constitutional responsibilities effectively. 

Mrs. Maloney. For well over 3 years we have been having hear- 
ings in this committee and others where the administration says 
it’s going to get better, we just need a few more trained Iraqis, and 
it just never seems to get better, and the number of trained Iraqis 
seems to never get in place, and it doesn’t seem like they have 
clear measures of what they need to achieve to be able to have suc- 
cess so that our troops can come home. 

One area that is particularly disturbing to me is the whole area 
of contracting and procurement. Of the $311 billion, why can’t we 
give some of it to the Iraqi people to rebuild their own schools and 
hospitals and oil fields? 

And I cite the example that General Petraeus told me when I 
went to Mosul. He was trying to build a cement factory. A U.S. 
firm had a large contract for tens of millions of dollars. They 
weren’t acting. He just put up a notice, is there any Iraqi who can 
build a cement factory, and they built it for $60,000. The Iraqis 
were employed, they were happy, and he got the cement factory to 
go forward and help the people of Iraq. 

But what is so disturbing to me is we have one hearing after an- 
other where we discuss scandals with Halliburton and other con- 
tractors. The Government continues to give the contracts to Halli- 
burton and others and for some reason cannot contract with the 
Iraqi people. We might have less problems with stealing and ac- 
counting if we worked with the Iraqi people and they would be em- 
ployed and it would be moving toward stability in the country. 

My question is, why can’t we as a country contract with the Iraqi 
people to rebuild their own country so our people can come home 
and why do we continue to give money to a contracting system that 
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by all reports has all types of flaws and scandals and mismanage- 
ment? 

So, again, for 3 years we have been calling for reforms in that; 
and I haven’t seen any reforms. Why haven’t we been able to con- 
tract with the Iraqi people like General Petraeus so successfully 
did? 

Mr. Walker. Mrs. Maloney, as you know, the contracting activity 
for the Department of Defense has been on GAO’s high-risk list for 
many years. There are serious problems in contracting not only in 
Iraq but, frankly, outside of Iraq. 

There is little question that there are additional opportunities to 
try to be able to engage the Iraqi people to help them rebuild their 
country, and that’s something that I think needs to be considered 
to a much greater extent than it has been in the past. It’s some- 
thing that I have testified on in the past, and my understanding 
is the chairman is also planning to have another hearing in the 
not-too-distant future talking about contracting activities. 

Mr. Shays. Will the gentlelady yield? 

Mr. Comptroller General, we are waiting from the GAO for a spe- 
cific list of the businesses to look at for investigation and we said 
we would go wherever it took us. So whether it’s Halliburton or 
some smaller company. And we are still waiting for that list. I just 
want you to know that. 

So you are right. We have pledged to do a hearing. We have yet 
to receive that list. I welcome it, and this committee will pursue 
it. 

Mr. Walker. I will followup with you. 

And I also think it’s important, Mr. Chairman, that you not just 
obtain information from us but you also obtain information from 
SIGR, which is the Special Inspector General for Iraq, which is 
supposed to be focused 100 percent on reconstruction, as well as 
some of the others. But I will followup. 

Mr. Shays. I just want to remind you. I’m giving the gentlelady 
her time. 

In public forum when you were sitting at the front desk you 
made the very important point that we have a corruption problem 
and it isn’t just the bigger companies; and I said to you, just give 
us the worst examples and we’ll go forward. If you want to seek 
advice from the Inspector General, we would welcome that. But you 
have given very aggressive testimony today, and I just want to be 
very certain that you are aware that you made the statement be- 
fore. We publicly encourage you to provide that information and we 
have waited and waited and waited for that information to come 
forward, and that’s an example I think of accountability on the 
other side of the coin. 

Mr. Walker. Be happy to get back with you. I think there was 
a misunderstanding on what we’d agreed to, but I’ll followup. 

Mr. Shays. It’s a public record. 

Mrs. Maloney, you have the floor; and I have given you back your 
time. 

Mrs. Maloney. Following up on the chairman’s comments on the 
corruption problem, maybe we’d have less of a corruption problem 
if we could contract with the Iraqi people. It would also help with 
the employment and rebuilding the infrastructure. It would be less 
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of an incentive to destroy the electricity plant or the hospital or the 
school if it was huilt by their people, employing their people. And 
we have called for it over and over again, and I believe we should 
legislate it, requiring that a certain portion of American dollars 
and contracts go to the Iraqi people. If we’re trying to help the 
Iraqi people, why don’t we put them in part of the leadership of 
their own country and give them the resources to get the job done 
so that our men and women can come home? 

Mr. Walker. Mrs. Maloney, can I set the record straight on 
something? 

Mr. Shays. Would you suspend? 

This is a very formal hearing and a very important hearing. 
There will be no applause. I want to be very clear about that, no 
applause in a hearing. Thank you. 

Mr. Walker. Mr. Chairman, can I set the record straight on an 
issue? 

First, let me be clear the problem with regard to U.S. contracting 
is, by and large, not a corruption problem. It is a waste, abuse and 
mismanagement problem; and it involves 

Mrs. Maloney. Some people call that corruption. 

Mr. Walker. I will followup. The corruption problem — the cor- 
ruption problem is there’s an endemic corruption problem in Iraq; 
and so the corruption problem deals with Iraq, not necessarily U.S. 
contractors and U.S. operations. But both are a problem. 

Mr. Christoff. Mrs. Maloney, can I provide you with some addi- 
tional information? 

Mrs. Maloney. Please do so in writing, because my time is up, 
and I have one other question I would like to ask that is very im- 
portant to me. 

When will the Iraqi parliament establish the Constitutional Revi- 
sion Commission? As we are aware, women’s rights have been 
rolled back under the new government. They are now under Sharia 
law. I spoke to a judge. She was a judge. She can no longer be a 
judge. The Sharia law is very restrictive for women, and I feel it 
would be a crime beyond belief if women lose their rights and be- 
cause of our involvement become lesser citizens with tremendous 
problems. 

Related to that, what are the prospects that the Commission can 
agree on amendments that resolve the Sunni concerns, especially 
on the distribution of oil revenue and power-sharing arrangements 
between the central government and among Sunni, Shi’as and 
Kurds? 

Mr. Christoff. I don’t have information about when the Com- 
mission is going to begin its work. Once that Commission is formed 
I think, as you know, it has a formal period to try to bring rec- 
ommendations to the full national assembly. 

What you just mentioned in terms of resolving issues related to 
oil is going to be very contentious, as you have many of the re- 
sources in the Kurdish north, the Shi’a south and then trying to 
figure out what part of current oil reserves versus future finds and 
how is that going to be shared between the national government 
and the provincial governments. 

Mrs. Maloney. And the loss of women’s rights? 
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Mr. Christoff. Absolutely, that’s an additional part of what can 
be up for the Constitutional Commission to resolve and how you 
balance the principles of democracy that’s in that Constitution but 
also trying to adhere to Islamic law at the same time. 

Mrs. Maloney. Thank you. My time is up. 

Mr. Shays. Thank you. 

At this time 

Mr. Burton. Mr. Chairman, I would like to reserve my time. 

Mr. Shays. You can reserve your time. Thank you very much for 
being here. 

At this time, the gentleman from Boston, MA. 

Mr. Lynch. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I want to thank the rank- 
ing member as well for having this hearing. I want to thank the 
panelists for helping the committee with its work. 

I want to read a section in the GAO report of the assessment for 
the national strategy in Iraq. It’s the part I agree with, and I think 
it is really the guts of this report. It talks about the goals and ob- 
jectives of the President’s strategy for Iraq. 

Then it says: However, the discussions — this is three sentences: 
However, the discussions of outcome-related performance measures 
to assess progress in achieving the goals of the strategy and the ob- 
jectives of the strategy are limited. Moreover, the strategy falls 
short on at least three other areas. First, it only partially identifies 
the agencies responsible for implementing key aspects of the strat- 
egy. Second, it doesn’t fully address how the United States will in- 
tegrate its goals with those of the Iraqis and the international com- 
munity; and it does not detail Iraq’s anticipated contribution to its 
future needs. 

Now I have been to Iraq five times, and I have been to Afghani- 
stan once, and I don’t spend any time at all in the Green Zone, 
quite frankly. Been to Falluja, spent overnight in Falluja, Tikrit 
and the Sunni Triangle, the Iranian border as well. Spent a lot of 
time in areas that aren’t protected and trying to get as much infor- 
mation as we can. And I have to say that, in trying to measure 
progress of what’s going on in Iraq, it is extremely difficult; and I 
think the reason is we don’t have a system there that provides for 
that. We have the military, and it’s all on them. And it’s a strategic 
disservice to our military to ask them to do everything we’re asking 
them to do right now. 

We’re asking them, first of all, to beat down the insurgency. 
That’s their primary goal that they were trained for. We’re asking 
them, in the meantime, to train the police department. We’re ask- 
ing them to train security forces, the department of defense there. 
We’re asking them to patrol every single reconstruction project in 
the country. 

And on top of that we’ve given them the responsibility for politi- 
cal reconciliation, which is to shift government operations to the 
Iraqis. And that’s where we’re falling down, because it’s the sixth 
priority on the military’s list. And that’s just not happening. It’s 
not being measured. 

I have spent time with the Iraqi parliament, been on the floor 
of the Iraqi parliament, spent time with the President there, 
Talibani. They are not getting the responsibility for even the most 
basic services in Iraq. If your electricity goes out, you go see the 
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U.S. military; if your water isn’t running, you go see the U.S. mili- 
tary; transportation, go see the U.S. military. Hospitals, schools, 
the whole 9 yards, it’s the responsibility of the U.S. military. 

It’s a political process. We are falling down especially in the role 
of transitioning some of the basic services to the Iraqi Government. 

I had my staff and some folks at CRS, I asked them a question. 
I said, given our history in the United States, are there any other 
models out there where the United States had occupied another 
country and had a transition government from the U.S. military to 
the civilian incumbent population? And they came back with one 
report, and it was the example of the Philippines. 

In 1944, after the United States drove the Japanese out of the 
Philippines, by default we ended up in control of the 7,000 islands 
that make up the Philippines. It wasn’t an independent nation at 
the time. 

I think what FDR and the U.S. Congress in 1944 did then was 
instructive to this case today. What they did was they established 
a national commission made up of representatives from the White 
House, picked by the White House, three from the Senate, three 
from the House; and their responsibility, their sole responsibility, 
was to transfer the government from the U.S. military to the Phil- 
ippine Government. And it worked very well in that instance. It in- 
troduced accountability sector by sector, and that’s something that 
we lack very much here. 

Now I’ll be back in Iraq in late August, beginning of September, 
and there is still no system of determining how this whole process 
is going, and I think we need that process here. If Congress and 
the GAO are going to do our jobs in terms of tracking progress or 
lack of progress or at least informing the American people what’s 
going on, we have to have a system in place to do that. It is not 
there right now. We don’t have transparency. 

I can’t tell you exactly how we’re progressing over there with any 
of the areas of government control. I’m not an expert on military 
issues, but I think every Member of Congress is somewhat of an 
expert on politics. I know from being in Iraq and listening to the 
Iraqi people they are not much different from the American people 
in this sense, they elected their leaders back in December, they 
elected a parliament, a President, Prime Minister, but still for all 
these basic services they’ve got to go to the U.S. military to get 
some action. 

I know what my constituents would do if they elected me and I 
did nothing for them. I know what my constituents would do. They 
would regard me as a puppet government or someone who is just 
a shield. And the Iraqi people are going to draw that conclusion at 
some point in this whole process. So if we want to do the right 
thing for the Iraqi people, we shift the responsibility to the Iraqis 
for a lot of this stuff. 

I think one failure in the President’s thinking is there is going 
to be this moment of peace and quiet in Iraq where he can do this 
transition. Not going to happen. Not in any stretch of the imagina- 
tion. So we need you. 

Now I have actually drafted a bill on this. It’s called the Iraqi 
Transition Act, which creates — it’s not original. I took the example 
that FDR and the Congress in 1944 set up. It’s not my idea, it was 
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theirs, and it worked. But we need something like this to put us 
on a track where we have accountability so we can measure 
progress or lack of progress. We have to have a plan. 

Mr. Shays. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Sanders, you have the floor. 

Mr. Sanders. Let me concur with much of what Mr. Lynch just 
said. 

Mr. Walker, if I could, in your report, you discuss a poll done in 
March 2006 of Iraqi citizens; and your report states, and I quote, 
that the poll indicated that a majority thought Iraq was heading 
in the wrong direction and growing numbers of people believe that 
the security situation, the provision of electricity and corruption 
have worsened. And later you indicate that — your report says 
bluntly, quote, essential services have not been restored to pre-war 
levels, undermining efforts to improve the lives of the Iraqi people. 

If you could, could you elaborate on your sense of how the Iraqi 
people perceive their reality? The President of the United States 
seems to think that every time there is a negative report that it’s 
the media’s fault. The media is not telling us the truth about all 
of the wonderful things happening in Iraq. But it seems that the 
people of Iraq do not perceive all of the wonderful things that are 
happening there as well. 

What is your perception of how the Iraqi people themselves feel 
about how things are going with regard to essential services and 
other aspects which impact their day-to-day lives? 

Mr. Walker. Mr. Sanders, based upon my trips to Iraq and the 
work that our teams have done, including their visits to Iraq, my 
view is that the Iraqi people care about basically the same type of 
things that most Americans care about. They want safe streets, 
good jobs. They want reliable electricity, safe water. They want the 
trash picked up. They want education and health care, the basic 
things. 

When you look at the statistics, while we have made progress on 
a number of fronts, with the sole exception of electric generation, 
which for the first time within the last month has now reached and 
exceeded pre-war levels, for the most part in many of these other 
areas we’re below pre-war levels; and that doesn’t go unnoticed by 
the Iraqi people. 

Candidly, in many ways I think we’re asking the military to do 
too much; and that’s why I come back and reinforce what I said in 
my opening statement. We need better metrics, we need better 
milestones, we need more transparency, and both the United 
States and the international community — and I underline “and the 
international community” — can and should be doing more to help 
the Iraqis help themselves deliver these types of needs to the Iraqi 
people. 

These are nonmilitary. These are the need for civilian experts. 
And, quite frankly, the U.N. and many other countries have ex- 
perts that can add a tremendous value here, but they haven’t been 
forthcoming. 

Mr. Sanders. Mr. Walker, if I could just change the subject just 
a hair; and that is, earlier, in response to a question, you spoke 
about massive corruption with regard to oil production and dis- 
tribution. I would like you to say a word with regard to what is 
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going on in terms of reconstruction of Iraq in terms of the kinds 
of buildings and improvement in sewers, water, schools and hos- 
pitals, all these other things that we want to see. 

I would suggest that, regardless of one’s opinion on the war, and 
I strongly oppose the war, that the American people who are put- 
ting billions and billions, hundreds of billions of dollars into Iraq 
at least want to see an Iraqi infrastructure created where the kids 
can go to school, where people can drink clean water and so forth 
and have the other amenities of life that you indicated the Iraqi 
people want just as much as the people in America want. 

Now what is the level of incompetence, of abuse, of waste? I read 
somewhere that some $9 billion was unaccounted for in terms of 
Iraqi reconstruction. Can you say a word on that? 

Mr. Walker. Well, several things. One, when you have an unsta- 
ble security environment, it impedes your ability to reconstruct as 
well as to maintain what has been reconstructed. 

Second, the Iraqis have limited capability to maintain certain 
technologically advanced facilities, whether electric generation fa- 
cilities or water treatment plants. That has been a problem. 

Third, in some of the planning that has been done, the planning 
for reconstruction activities has been somewhat flawed. For exam- 
ple, there is a well-publicized example of where we were going to 
build 100 to 200 health care facilities, clinics if you will, and that 
rather than trying to build 10 here and seeing how it goes and then 
10 there, there was an effort undertaken to start virtually all of 
them at once to where very few got completed before the money ran 
out. 

So there are a number of planning problems, there are a number 
of mismanagement problems, but the security situation as well as 
the relative inability of the Iraqis to maintain certain more ad- 
vanced facilities is very problematic. 

Mr. Sanders. No one would disagree with you that the security 
situation will make construction very, very difficult, and recon- 
struction. But, on the other hand, there should not be billions of 
dollars unaccounted for in the process. The American people want 
to make sure that when we invest in rebuilding Iraq, we know 
where that money is going. Can you speak a little bit about billions 
of dollars which presumably have not been accounted for? 

Mr. Walker. What I would ask, Mr. Sanders, and I would sug- 
gest to the chairman for his consideration as he deems appropriate, 
is that not only will I provide the information that we talked about 
before but I think it would be productive for this subcommittee, to 
the extent the chairman believes it would be prudent, to consider 
having a hearing where myself, the Special Inspector General for 
Iraq for reconstruction and possibly others might come before this 
subcommittee to talk specifically about construction activities. 

Mr. Sanders. OK. 

I would yield back, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 

Mr. Shays. Thank you. We will be happy to pursue that sugges- 
tion because I think it makes a lot of sense. 

I’m going to give myself time now to ask questions and say 

Mr. Burton. When you get a chance, I would like to make a 
comment. 
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Mr. Shays. I would be happy to have the gentleman from Indi- 
ana have the floor. 

Mr. Burton. I have great respect for everybody who’s spoken re- 
cently, my friends from Massachusetts and Vermont. But, you 
know, when we start talking about history and talking about the 
Philippines and how things were done so much better then, Ger- 
many wasn’t mentioned after World War II and neither was Japan. 
There was an awful lot of wasted money then. We had military 
control over both Japan and Germany for a long period of time, and 
it’s always a work in progress. 

Obviously, there are shortcomings in Iraq in turning the govern- 
mental control over to the Iraqis and making sure it’s a secure en- 
vironment. If you go back to Germany after World War II, there 
was all kinds of terrorist activity in Germany, in several parts of 
Germany by those who still supported the Nazi philosophy. 

So it’s not an easy task. I’m not making excuses for some of the 
shortcomings, but I think we ought to realize that this is a very 
difficult task. We are talking about fighting a war against terror- 
ism, the headquarters of which or the head of it is in the Middle 
East; and one of the things that we have to consider, in my opin- 
ion, is making sure that they don’t have an operational head- 
quarters from which to expand their terrorist network around the 
world. And if we don’t handle things properly in Iraq, if we don’t 
stick to our guns over there, if we don’t win the peace, so to speak, 
then I think that there’s going to be a vacuum created and al 
Qaeda and the Taliban and all the others will see that as an oppor- 
tunity to expand this sphere of influence and go in there and fill 
that vacuum and there will be a headquarters, if you will, from 
which they can operate worldwide. 

I think this is a very, very integral part of the war against ter- 
rorism and I think our troops are doing a magnificent job. As the 
gentleman from Dallas said, there are some management problems, 
there are areas where I’m sure money is wasted, and that has to 
be corrected, and there needs to be accountability. 

As far as transparency is concerned, I think the administration 
is trying to be as transparent as possible. I don’t see them hiding 
anything. 

When we start talking about history. I’d urge my colleagues to 
look at what happened in Germany and Japan after World War II 
when we were fighting the Nazis. It was extremely important that 
we take over those countries until they had a viable governmental 
structure established, which we did establish, and once it was es- 
tablished then we turned over control to them, and it’s worked out 
pretty well. 

I think it will work out just as well in Iraq, but we have to stick 
to our guns, in my opinion. And it’s extremely important in this 
day and age, especially in view of the fact that there is a worldwide 
war against terror, that terrorists have attacked the United States, 
attacked Spain, they’ve attacked England, they’ve attacked all over 
the place, and Indonesia, Bah they attacked. We have to be ready 
and willing to stay the course, and that course may take some 
time. Iraq is one of the major focal points, and I hope my colleagues 
on the other side of the aisle will realize that this is something that 
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we can’t back away from, even though I agree with you there’s a 
lot of shortcomings. 

I yield back. 

Mr. Shays. I would like to have the gentleman yield me time. 

Mr. Burton. I’ll be happy to yield. 

Mr. Shays. I’ll say we didn’t hit the clock right away, so I’ll take 
2 minutes off his time. Let me start out by my question. Then I’ll 
take my own time. 

Mr. Comptroller General, Mr. Walker, we really appreciate the 
work you do; and I am, frankly, one of your biggest fans. I am 
eager, though, to — I feel that you have pointed out areas to which 
you disagreed with the strategy to which it had not met the expec- 
tations. I have heard very little positive comments so I am drawn 
to conclude that basically you’re pretty unhappy, that it’s not a 
good plan, not a good strategy. That’s the way you have come 
across. 

If that’s the way you choose to come across, then that’s the way 
it should be. But you have been extraordinarily negative, in my 
judgment, without pointing out any positives; and I need to know 
if you just see it as a dark side and there is no positives. 

Mr. Walker. Absolutely not. Can I clarify, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Shays. I would love you to, because you’re on record. 

Mr. Walker. You have to keep in mind I have to respond to the 
questions that I’m asked. I do try to respond to them. 

First, I tried to make it very clear at the outset that this new 
plan is clearly superior to the last version. I tried to make clear 
that this new plan addresses three of the key elements that we be- 
lieve need to be addressed in an effective national strategy reason- 
ably well. 

Mr. Shays. Which are? 

Mr. Walker. Those three are: It states a clear purpose; second, 
it addresses the key threats and risk; and, three, it helps to define 
the desired political, security and economic objectives that we’re 
trying to achieve. 

Mr. Burton. Mr. Chairman, if I might interject, just reclaim a 
few seconds of my time. I understand that this is a political season 
and there is political issues at stake, and you just raised the issue 
of the Comptroller General being very, very negative. I hope this 
is not because of partisanship, Mr. Comptroller. You were ap- 
pointed, I understand, by — who were you appointed by? 

Mr. Walker. I was recommended by the Republican Congress 
and appointed by President Clinton, confirmed by the Senate. 

Mr. Burton. You were recommended by President Clinton? 

Mr. Walker. I was recommended by the Republican Congress, 
nominated by President Clinton, and confirmed by the Senate. 

Mr. Burton. Nominated by President Clinton. 

Mr. Walker. I’m also a Reagan and Bush 41 Presidential ap- 
pointee. 

Mr. Burton. I hope this is not an indication of a political ven- 
detta. 

Mr. Walker. Absolutely not, Mr. Burton. I call it as I see it, non- 
partisan, nonideological. I think there are a lot of things that have 
gone well, but there are some serious challenges, too. 

Mr. Burton. Thank you very much. 
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Mr. Walker. We’re trying to be balanced. 

Mr. Shays. The gentleman’s time has expired, and I will take my 
6 minutes. 

I want to pursue the line of questioning that I began. The bottom 
line to your answer is there are three parts to the strategy that you 
agree with and three that you disagree, is that correct? 

Mr. Walker. It’s not agree or disagree, Mr. Chairman. This is 
very important. We are basically saying that, based upon our work, 
that there are six elements of a strategy that need to be in place 
in order to maximize the chance that it will be successful. 

Mr. Shays. Hold on a second. Let me understand. Under what 
basis do you decide the six? Is it from a textbook, general practices? 
I just want to understand. 

Mr. Walker. It’s based upon past experience, best practices, 
looking at what has been done in the past. 

I issued a separate report on that, Mr. Chairman, I might add. 

Mr. Shays. What are the six best practices that you would say 
have to be in every strategy? 

Mr. Walker. Again, I will give you a summary. I’ll be happy to 
provide a copy of the report which was issued previously. 

First, that there needs to be a clearer purpose. 

No. 2 

Mr. Shays. The strategy meets that. 

Mr. Walker. Second, it needs to address all major threats and 
risks. 

Mr. Shays. Does the strategy meet that? 

Mr. Walker. No. 3 

Mr. Shays. Mr. Walker, I want you to take each one of those 
principles and then delineate whether the strategy meets it or not. 

Mr. Walker. All right. With regard to staying a clear purpose, 
the answer is yes. With regard to addressing key threats and risk, 
the answer is yes. With regard to discussing desired key objectives, 
namely political, security and economic, the answer is yes. 

I would footnote that by saying we think there needs to be addi- 
tional detailed metrics and milestones and more transparency over 
those, as some Members have noted. 

Mr. Shays. Let me pursue that. It is your point that you want 
this committee to know that we don’t have a way to evaluate suc- 
cess or failure of the strategy, is that correct? 

Mr. Walker. That’s correct. There’s not enough adequate infor- 
mation available to the Congress in order to effectively address in 
a timely manner what is going well 

Mr. Shays. I understand that. 

Mr. Walker [continuing]. Where we had a plan and where we 
are having problems. 

Mr. Shays. Now take me to the third, fourth and fifth and tell 
me why those are an integral part of any plan. 

Mr. Walker. OK. So the first three we’re saying they have it in 
their entirety or substantially. The next three we’re saying they 
have addressed it but not adequately and there are significant gaps 
that we think need to be addressed. 

The first one, which is No. 4, that it does not adequately identify 
which specific departments and agencies of the U.S. Government 
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are responsible for each of the key elements. In some cases, it does; 
in other cases, it does not. 

The fifth element is how do the U.S. goals interrelate and how 
can they be integrated with the goals of the Iraqi Government and 
with the efforts of the international community. 

So we are laying out our plan, we’re saying here is what the de- 
sired outcomes are, but the need to try to integrate that with what 
the Iraqis are doing and hopefully what we can get the inter- 
national community to do more of, which is to try to help make this 
a successful situation. 

And then, last, there is not enough information on what the esti- 
mated cost of achieving these objectives will be and what the fund- 
ing sources are likely to be for those costs. And one of the functions 
of that is not only how much but to calculate how much, how long. 

Mr. Shays. Thank you. 

I want to be on record as saying that I have no question about 
your presentation and the authenticity of it and the value of it. I 
just want to be on record with you. You have a lot of credibility 
with me. 

What I now wrestle with is, in my 12 visits to Iraq, four times 
outside the umbrella of the military, if I asked one Iraqi after an- 
other Iraqi after another what is their biggest fear, it’s this, that 
you will leave us. And then some say that you will leave us before 
we can take hold of democracy, like your country has, or that you 
will leave us like you did in Vietnam. 

And it’s true there is a poll that says 60 percent want us to leave 
and 60 percent want us to stay, but it does add up. They want us 
to leave but not until — we abolished their army, we abolished their 
police, we abolished their border patrol. It would, in my judgment, 
be an outrage to leave before we replace them, at the very least. 
To leave them without their own police, without their own border 
patrol, without their own army to me is inexcusable. 

It is not your testimony, is it or not, that we need to leave? 

Mr. Walker. That is not my testimony. What my testimony is, 
we’re in there. A lot of people agree or disagree as to whether or 
not we should have gone in, but we’re in, and if we want to be suc- 
cessful, what is it going to take in order to be successful. What I’m 
testifying is, based upon our work, what do we think the key ele- 
ments need to be in order to maximize the chance of success? It is 
in all of our interest as well as the Iraqis in the international com- 
munity to be successful. That goes without saying. 

Mr. Shays. Thank you very much for your testimony. 

We will adjourn this panel, and we will start with the second 
panel. We will have a 2-minute break. Thank you very much for 
your time. Thank you very much, Mr. Christoff. 

[Recess.] 

Mr. Shays. Calling this hearing to order and to welcome our sec- 
ond panelists at 5 of 5 p.m. We have Mrs. Mary Beth Long, Prin- 
cipal Deputy Assistant of Defense for International Security, a very 
knowledgeable person on Iraq and Iran, as are our other two wit- 
nesses, Ambassador James Jeffrey, Senior Advisor on Iraq to the 
Secretary of State and Principal Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
State for the Middle East, Department of State. And also I think 
you were in Iraq, Mr. Ambassador, for 13 months. 
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Mr. Jeffrey. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Shays. We have Brigadier General Michael Jones, Deputy 
Director for Political Military Affairs, Joint Chiefs of Staff; and I 
believe you have had experience in Iraq as well is that right, sir? 

General Jones. Yes, I did, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Shays. We welcome all three of you. 

As you know, we swear in our witnesses. There’s only one person 
who ever has not been sworn in while I have been the chairman 
in my 12 years, and that was Senator Byrd. If you’d rise. I chick- 
ened out. 

[Witnesses sworn.] 

Mr. Shays. I would note for the record our witnesses responded 
affirmatively. 

We will start with you, I think, Ms. Long. 

Excuse me, I think we will go with you Ambassador Jeffrey. You 
will be starting this testimony. I usually move up the line, but we 
are starting in the middle here. Then we will go to you, Ms. Long 
and then to you. General. 

But what I want to say is that I really appreciate your presence. 
I think that this will be very helpful to the knowledge of Congress, 
certainly be helpful to me, and I think ultimately to the American 
people. So it’s wonderful to have you here. 

Mr. Ambassador, you have the floor. 

STATEMENTS OF AMBASSADOR JAMES JEFFREY, SENIOR AD- 
VISOR ON IRAQ TO THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND PRIN- 
CIPAL DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE FOR THE 

MIDDLE EAST, DEPARTMENT OF STATE; MARY BETH LONG, 

REPRESENTATIVE, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE; AND BRIGA- 
DIER GENERAL MICHAEL JONES, DEPUTY DIRECTOR FOR 

POLITICAL MILITARY AFFAIRS, JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 

STATEMENT OF JAMES JEFFREY 

Mr. Jeffrey. Thank you very much. Mr. Chairman, Mr. 
Kucinich, members of the subcommittee, it is an honor to be here 
today with you and a great honor to talk about a crucial issue in 
our entire foreign policy in Iraq. 

Let me begin by addressing the subcommittee’s query about the 
relationship between the President’s national strategy for victory in 
Iraq and the decisions announced following the June Camp David 
principals meeting and the President’s visit to Baghdad. 

The November 2005 national strategy laid out in comprehensive 
detail the President’s program for victory at the strategic level. The 
document begins by describing victory in Iraq as a process that will 
come in stages, with an end state of an Iraq “peaceful, united, sta- 
ble and secure, while integrated into the international community, 
and a full partner in the global war against terrorism.” To achieve 
that, the document lays out policies on three core tracks, the politi- 
cal, the economic, and the security. 

On June 13th, on the concluding of a meeting on the NSC prin- 
cipals in Iraq, which also included the President’s trip to Iraq and 
extensive contact with senior-ranking officials, the White House re- 
leased a fact sheet on the Camp David meetings and certain steps 
that would be taken to carry out the discussions. 
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The Camp David meetings took place in response to a number 
of operational developments on the ground since the November re- 
lease of the national strategy. These include such positive events 
as the formation of a broad national government in Iraq based 
upon record voter turnout in December; rapid stand-up of Iraqi se- 
curity forces; achievements in infrastructure despite insurgent ef- 
forts, including an increase in both electrical generation above last 
year, as we just heard, and oil exports reaching levels close to the 
IMF 2006 target; as well as the killing of al Qaeda in Iraq leader 
al-Zarqawi. The meeting also came in the wake of less positive de- 
velopments including sustained high levels of insurgent attacks 
and a marked increase in sectarian violence and strife. 

The decisions taken in June do not represent any deviation, 
modification or replacement of the November national strategy. 
Rather, that national strategy outlines in a comprehensive and un- 
classified form our strategy for victory in Iraq. 

The Camp David fact sheet discusses our present-day tactics and 
actions as updated following the stand-up of a new unity govern- 
ment in order to carry out our strategy and reach our strategic 
goals. There is no inconsistency between the two documents. They 
are complementary and part and parcel of a comprehensive plan 
for achieving success. 

The meetings in June also focused on building civilian capacity, 
improving U.S. plans to support a rule of law initiative with the 
Iraqis, and reaching out to the international community in order to 
support the reconciliation program announced subsequent to this 
meeting by Prime Minister Maliki. One such initiative is an Arab 
League meeting scheduled in early August to be held in Baghdad. 
On the economic track. Prime Minister Maliki discussed his policy 
of national revitalization. 

The President, in turn, as you have mentioned, Mr. Chairman, 
has announced a series of actions by the Department of Treasury 
and visits by several of our secretaries to support the economic 
wing of our strategy. In support of the national strategy’s core as- 
sumption, “Iraq needs and can receive the support of the region 
and the international community to solidify its successes.” 

The President welcomed Prime Minister al-Maliki’s approach to 
international organizations to take the lead with his government in 
developing a compact between the international community and 
the Iraqi Government and people. The President designated Dep- 
uty Secretary of Treasury Robert Kimmitt and Department of State 
Counselor Philip Zelikow to lead the U.S. effort in support of this 
initiative. 

Since that time Prime Minister Maliki has publicly appealed to 
the United Nations, and Secretary General Kofi Annan has re- 
sponded very positively, and we are moving forward with a meeting 
now scheduled for July 20th in Baghdad with international partici- 
pation. 

In sum, sir, we see the work plan emerging from the Camp 
David meetings as a critical roadmap to organize our assistance to 
the Iraqi Government and to appeal to the international commu- 
nity in the coming months. We are heartened by the rapid decisive 
decisions taken by the al-Maliki government. We are impressed by 
the courage shown by the Iraqis, beginning with their political 
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leaders and their security forces, and we are ever more committed 
to seeing this endeavor, so critical to the security of all of us, 
through to its victorious conclusion. 

What I would like to do now is make a few comments in response 
to the Comptroller General. First of all, we appreciate his efforts. 
There’s a lot of work in there, and we agree with a great deal of 
that. What I will assure the members of the subcommittee is that 
we will take very seriously all of the points and of the rec- 
ommendations. I would like to make several comments on those 
points where he found us less than fully satisfactory. 

First of all, in terms of the organization of our strategy, we have 
two documents. National Security Decision Document 36 that came 
out in May 2004, and our national strategy for supporting Iraq, 
which came out in April 2005, both of which laid out in great detail 
the specific responsibilities of the embassy, of the Department of 
State, of the Department of Defense, of the U.S. military command 
in Iraq, and of the interagency process in great detail. We have 
been following that template for 2 years, and we believe we have 
a very smooth and functional interagency process to do that. 

Second, on resources, the Comptroller General is correct that you 
can’t predict into the future. What we do owe the American people 
and the Congress is an effort to take our resources and to track it 
with a strategy. 

For our fiscal year 2006 supplemental for Iraq and for our fiscal 
year 2007 program for Iraq, we produced as part of the budget 
process this pamphlet that I would also like to introduce into the 
record. Advancing the President’s national strategy for victory in 
Iraq. 

In it we spelled out our assistance requirements along the three 
tracks, security, economic and political; spelling out how much 
money we would put into, for example, securing infrastructure, how 
much money we would put into working in the field to support our 
military forces, how much money we will put into human rights, 
into democracy programs and into building up ministries. 

So we are trying, to the best of our ability, into the future as we 
can see it, to adhere to this model that was revealed in the victory 
in Iraq strategy in our budget as well. 

Last, in terms of the criticism that we need to work with the 
Iraqi Government, we couldn’t agree more, Mr. Chairman. The 
problem is we haven’t had an Iraqi Government that is permanent 
until just a few months ago. We have had an interim government 
and a transitional government up until the elections, and then a 
period interregnum until the Maliki government could come into 
place basically at the end of May. 

As soon as they did come in place, the United States and Iraq 
together organized the June meeting to do exactly what the Comp- 
troller General has asked us to do, sit down with the Iraqis and 
hear their plans, coordinate their efforts, including how they are 
going to spend, as was briefed earlier, the $6 billion in capital 
funds that they will have, we believe, in their budget this year. 
This will allow us to adjust our own requirements. 
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Sir, that is all I have at this point, hut I would like to turn it 
over to the Defense Department, Mary Beth Long, to make a few 
additions. 

Mr. Shays. Thank you. Ambassador. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Jeffrey follows:] 
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TESTIMONY BEFORE HOUSE SUBCOMMITTEE ON NATIONAL SECURITY, 
EMERGING THREATS, AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT REFORM 

AMBASSADOR JAMES F, JEFFREY 
SENIOR ADVISOR TO THE SECRETARY OF STATE FOR IRAQ 


Mr. Chairman, members of the Subcommittee, it is an honor to be here today with you, 
and a great honor to talk about a crucial issue in our entire foreign policy, the way ahead 
on Iraq. 

Let me begin by addressing the Subcommittee’s query about the relationship between the 
President’s National Strategy for Victory in Iraq and the Decisions announced following 
the June Camp David Iraq Principals Meeting and the President’s visit to Baghdad. I 
believe that a review of this will not only respond to your specific query, but help answer 
other issues you have raised in your letter to Secretary Rice. 

The November 2005 National Strategy laid out in comprehensive detail the President’s 
program for victory at the strategic level. While the document provided detail on current 
activities, strategies, and programs, its primary focus is on establishing our core goals, 
laying out a path to achieve them, and highlighting basic tenets on which we align our 
daily policy. 

The document begins by describing Victory in Iraq, as a process that will come in stages, 
with an end state of an Iraq “peaceful, united, stable, and secure, well integrated into the 
international community, and a full partner in the global war on terrorism.” 

To achieve that end state, the document lays out our policy along three core tracks: the 
Political, the Security, and the Economic, describing in detail the assumptions behind 
each track, the actions that are being pursued and why we feel these will help Iraq reach 
its goals, the progress being made, and the challenges that remain. 

In addition, the National Strategy highlights the following basic tenets, every bit as true 
today as eight months ago: 

■ Our strategy is working, but victory will take time 

■ Progress in each of the above tracks reinforces the other; thus no one track alone 
will secure success 

■ Success in Iraq is central to wirming the war on terror 

■ Iraq is increasingly in the lead in our joint efforts to defeat terrorists and providing 
security; 2006 is a year of transition, as Iraqis take on greater and greater 
responsibilities in the military and civilian realms; 

■ But this process caimot be based on any timeline; rather, it must be conditions- 
based 
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On June 13, on the conclusion of a meeting ofNSC Principals on Iraq, including the 
President’s trip to Baghdad and discussions with PM Maliki and other Iraqi leaders, the 
White House released a Fact Sheet on these Camp David Meetings. 

The Camp David Meetings took place in response to a number of operational 
developments on the ground since the November release of the National Strategy. These 
include such positive events as the formation of a broad, inclusive government based 
upon record voter turnout in December, rapid standup of Iraqi forces, achievements in 
infrastructure despite insurgent efforts, including an increase in both electrical generation 
above last year, and oil exports reaching levels close to the IMF 2006 target, as well as 
the killing of A1 Qaida in Iraq leader Zaqawi. The Meetings also came in the wake of 
less positive developments, including sustained high levels of insurgent attacks, and a 
marked increase in sectarian violence and strife following the attack on the Samarra 
Golden Mosque in February, 

Camp David provided the President and his senior advisors an opportunity to take stock 
of the progress in carrying out the National Strategy. They were also able to contemplate 
the newly-articulated priorities and programs of the Iraqi government and consider how 
the United States might best support them. In this context, the group took a number of 
operational decisions, which are documented in the Camp David Meetings Fact Sheet. 

The decisions do not represent any deviation, modification or replacement of the National 
Strategy, but rather tactical and operational steps to carry out that Strategy, refined by the 
developments on the ground and by the Prime Minister’s program. Indeed, the National 
Strategy outlines in a comprehensive and unclassified form, our stratesv for victory in 
Iraq. The Camn David Fact Sheet discusses our nresent-dav tactics and actions - as 
updated following the stand-up of a new unity government - to carry out our strategy and 
reach our strategic goals. There is no inconsistency between the two documents: they are 
complementary and part and parcel of a comprehensive plan for achieving success. 

On the Political and Security Tracks, Camp David reviewed on-going operations in 
Ramadi and Baghdad, the standup of Iraqi security forces, and efforts to assist the newly- 
named Ministers of Defense and Interior in building key functions in their headquarters. 

The Meetings also focused on building civilian capacity, approving US plans to support a 
rule of law initiative with the Iraqis, with special emphasis on increasing the number of 
judges, enhancing security, providing technical assistance and building prison capacity. 
The Meetings also welcomed the Prime Minister’s initiative on bringing armed groups 
under government control, and in this regard the President directed MNF-I Commander 
GEN Casey and Ambassador Khalilzad to coordinate with their Iraqi counterparts and 
provincial authorities to ensure that Iraqi forces have a military edge. Finally, in support 
of the Prime Minister’s reconciliation effort, the Camp David Meetings described US 
work with NGOs and other institutions to bring Iraqi leaders together with those of other 
countries, and welcomed initiatives by other international bodies to provide forums to 
bring Iraqis together. Such initiatives for example include an Arab League Meeting 
scheduled for this summer in Baghdad. 
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On the Economic Track, the Prime Minister discussed his policy of national 
revitalization. The President in turn has asked the Treasury Department to deploy 
additional professionals to assist Iraq in developing a public finance system. The 
President also directed the Secretary of Agriculture to travel to Iraq to meet with his 
counterparts to determine additional actions the US can take to help return Iraq to its 
former status as a breadbasket for the region. 

Similarly, in support of Iraq’s oil and electrical sectors, The President directed the 
Secretaries of Energy and Commerce to travel to Iraq to see how they can assist the 
revitalization program. All three of these visits are set for the near future. 

In support of the National Strategy’s core assumption that “Iraq needs and can receive the 
support of the region and the international community to solidify its successes,” the 
President welcomed Prime Minister Maliki’s approach to international organizations to 
take the lead with his government in developing a compact between the international 
community and the Iraqi government and people. The President designated Deputy 
Secretary of the Treasury Robert Kimmitt and Department of State Counselor Philip 
Zelikow to lead the US effort in support of this initiative. 

As I believe is clear, these various actions represent important steps forward in carrying 
out the National Strategy for Victory in Iraq. I can brief in more detail on the specific 
accomplishments since June 13, but will here note that the Prime Minister subsequently 
announced his reconciliation initiative, formally requested UN support for the 
International Compact, and received a gratifying positive response from UN Secretary 
General Annan. 

Among the positions taken by the Administration in the course of the Camp David 
meetings was a strong endorsement of the importance of the oil sector for the unity of 
Iraq. The President addressed this in his remarks to the press on June 12. The President 
and Prime Minister Maliki discussed the need for a review of past de-baathification 
policy, and reviewed other aspects of the impending reconciliation initiative, including 
the ways in which we and the international community might assist. 

In sum, we see the work plan emerging from the Camp David Meetings as a critical 
roadmap to organize our assistance to the Iraqi Government, and to appeal to the 
international community, in the coming months. We are heartened by the rapid, decisive 
decisions on all of the tracks taken by the Maliki government, we are impressed by the 
courage shown by all Iraqis, beginning with their political leaders and their security 
forces, and we are ever more committed to seeing this endeavor, so critical to the security 
of all of us, to a victorious conclusion. 
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Mr. Shays. Ms. Long. 

STATEMENT OF MARY BETH LONG 

Ms. Long. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and members 
of the subcommittee. I would like to thank you for the opportunity 
of the Defense Department to be here today. I would like to incor- 
porate and concur with Ambassador Jeffrey’s statement and adopt 
it to the extent — both verbal and written. 

In addition, I would like to clarify just a few points, the first 
being that the written report of the Comptroller is very interesting, 
and, like our sister agency, the Department of State, we also will 
look at it very carefully in order to take the suggestions and rec- 
ommendations that are provided. 

We do think it’s important to point out that to the extent that 
the report criticizes the national strategy for victory in Iraq, it may 
mischaracterize or misunderstand the reason for that document, 
which is stated on page 9. That document was designed to lay out 
the framework for the American public in order for them to become 
familiar with the goals, the strategies, and the way that the gov- 
ernment is organized in order to achieve their victory in Iraq. 

I also would like to talk for just a moment about three of the rec- 
ommendations made by the GAO report, and those three actually 
are are recommendations that members of the various committees 
and working groups that work within the framework of the na- 
tional security and the national strategies on Iraq are working 
with, and those recommendations were to develop a security strat- 
egy for the Iraq National Police and the Iraq National Army to de- 
velop those capabilities. Those are certainly efforts that fall both 
within the strategies and the implementation aspects of the plans. 

The second were to deal with the capabilities of the Iraqi Govern- 
ment and the provinces and the districts. Again, this is the subject 
of considerable discussion and work by both the United States and 
Iraqi Governments that is ongoing and is part of the implementa- 
tion documents as part of the strategy that are contemplated by 
the plans reviewed by the GAO. 

And, finally, dealing with the problems of corruption and ac- 
countability. As many of you might know, there are initial efforts 
to get inspectors general within the militaries of the Iraqi and 
other security forces constructs, and the subject of corruption and 
accountability have been dealt with, and we are continuing to deal 
with them, and we will have to as we move forward. But they are 
certainly not issues about which we are unfamiliar. 

Finally, as to the Camp David fact sheet, I would like to point 
out that elements of the security tract were addressed at Camp 
David not only by members of the U.S. Security Strategy Team, 
but by those who were participating from the U.S. Government as 
well as conversations between the President and Prime Minister 
Maliki. 

For example. Prime Minister Maliki has made security in Bagh- 
dad one of his top priorities, and discussions ensued regarding the 
militia and how to get security in other important cities including 
Ramadi and Baghdad improved over time, and mechanisms for 
United States and coalition forces to work more closely with Iraqi 
National Police and other forces in order to accomplish that. 
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The other issues that were discussed were the priorities and the 
plans by the new Minister of Defense and the Minister of Interior, 
who were newly appointed in Iraq. There was considerable discus- 
sion of the priorities, implementations and ways ahead for our gov- 
ernments to work very closely on implementing those strategies. 

With that, I would like to, I think, thank you again for the oppor- 
tunity. I look forward to your questions, and I will turn to my col- 
league Brigadier General Michael Jones. 

Mr. Shays. I think that you, general, you have the floor. Thank 
you, Ms. Long. 

STATEMENT OF MICHAEL JONES 

General Jones. Mr. Chairman, Representative Kucinich, mem- 
bers of the subcommittee, in the interest of time, I would like to 
thank you for the opportunity to testify and thank you for your 
continued support of our men and women in uniform. 

With that, I look forward to answering your questions. 

Mr. Shays. Could I just give you an opportunity to at least make 
some statement about the previous statement of the previous panel 
before we start to ask questions? Rather than our taking time to 
pursue it, just respond where you agree or disagree with the pre- 
vious panel. 

General Jones. Yes, Mr. Chairman. I agree with Ambassador 
Jeffrey’s comments and also Ms. Long’s comments. 

Mr. Shays. Mr. Marchant. 

Mr. Marchant. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. This question will be 
for the Ambassador, Mr. Jeffrey. 

Tell us about any talks that are either ongoing or you have been 
approached about by the insurgents on issues that it would take 
about — what issues it would take to begin a stepdown or a deesca- 
lation of the insurgency’s attacks, and will it take a total imple- 
mentation of the reconciliation plan to bring that escalation of in- 
surgent attacks to the table? Is there a very narrow set of cir- 
cumstances? Is there a priority list that seems to be surfacing as 
far as the issues that have to be addressed first before there will 
be some decrease of the attacks and some backing away from that? 

Ms. Long, if you have an answer for that as well, I would be 
happy to hear it. 

Mr. Jeffrey. Thank you very much, Mr. Marchant. We are very 
aware that there has to be an end to any conflict, and this requires 
some form of conciliation, some form of reaching out to those par- 
ties that are willing to participate peacefully in the new Iraq. 
Among the insurgent groups — and I have to underline that these 
are very disparate, very — not very centralized groups of insurgents, 
that’s this insurgency, it doesn’t have any command and control. 

Among them there are groups who have reached out to the Iraqi 
Government all the time, who reach out to our military personnel 
in the field, who reach out to people at the embassy from time to 
time as well, trying to see on the basis of which there could be 
cease-fires or there could be a permanent end to the conflict. 

We welcome this with several conditions. First of all, this has to 
be with the leadership and the total knowledge of the Iraqi Govern- 
ment, because they have to take the decisions. Second, people have 
to be willing to renounce violence, and they have to submit them- 
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selves to the will of the Iraqi people under the democratic govern- 
ment that they set up. So far we haven’t proceeded very far in 
these insurgent talks. 

We did see some willingness of insurgent groups, for example, 
not to attack polling stations and to — I won’t say cooperate, but 
certainly not to try to undercut the voting back in December. We 
have seen groups that have ceased fighting for periods of time. 

We are trying to build on that, as you mentioned, with the rec- 
onciliation plan that was announced by the Prime Minister. This 
is based on what many of these groups and what people close to 
these groups have told us, the need for some kind of amnesty, the 
need to relook at re-Baathification — de-Baathification, for example, 
as some people see as an attempt to undercut Sunnis from all 
walks of life who simply were forced to join the party, who were 
teachers or doctors or that kind of thing. Frankly, they have a 
point. 

We are also looking at the need to get militias under control. 
There is a great deal of sectarian violence, particularly in Baghdad 
and the areas surrounding that. They are very concerned with that. 

They are concerned about the presence of coalition forces. I 
would say that as was mentioned earlier today, that is something 
that people mention all of the time. But then when we do polls and 
say how intently, how intensely do you focus on that, we get some- 
thing like, as the first choice of what is the biggest problem in Iraq, 
only 9 percent of the Iraqis say the presence of coalition forces. So 
it is almost writ — basically a traditional thing to be opposed to for- 
eign forces. 

What they are opposed to is bad security, as the chairman said, 
and they are very concerned about us leaving before the security 
is under control. We are seeing, as al-Khalilzad has worked to 
achieve, more willingness on the part of the Sunnis to see us as 
part of the solution. So we are working on this, but it is slow-going, 
sir. 

Mr. Marchant. Thank you. 

Ms. Long. 

Ms. Long. I would actually have very little to add other than I 
think it’s important that the Iraqis will make the decision, and it’s 
really too early to know. One of the reasons it’s too early to know 
is we often refer to the authors of violence, sort of an insurgent’s 
term, just as a general category. But actually it’s much more com- 
plicated than that. 

There are at least — the terrorists who are al Qaedists, who have 
a certain agenda. There are, of course, the rejectionists, who are re- 
jecting the viability and the authorship of the true and free demo- 
cratic Iraq. There are the Saddamists who are actually looking for 
a retention of power, or a usurpation of power from one particular 
sectarian group or another. There are very different groups, all of 
which have a different agenda and are looking for something 
slightly different in their reconciliation. 

It will be a masterful, masterful stroke of the Iraqi Government 
and our Ambassador, Ambassador Khalilzad, and the international 
community to be able to reconcile these various groups in the next 
few groups or years. But I am confident that, given the momentum 
we have established, that will be the case. 
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Mr. Marchant. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Shays. Thank you. 

Mr. Kucinich, you have the floor for 10 minutes or more. 

Mr. Kucinich. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would like to start 
with questions to General Jones. 

Welcome. Thank you for your service to our country. 

The American people have been told that as Iraqis stand up, we 
will stand down. Is there any reason to think that the Iraqis will 
be able to provide their own security for their own people in the 
near future? 

General Jones. Sir, I think we have had this discussion where 
we have tried to define what near future is. We increasingly see 
Iraqis taking responsibility. 

Mr. Kucinich. Five years? 

General Jones. In 5 years, I believe so. 

Mr. Kucinich. How many Iraqi battalions are there right now; 
do you know? 

General Jones. Sir, I think I have a chart. If we could go ahead 
and put that chart up — that talks about the number of Iraqi battal- 
ions we currently have in control of their own sectors. 

[The information referred to follows:] 




As of; 26 June 2006 
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General Jones. I believe that number today is 75 that are in con- 
trol of their own sectors. 

Mr. Kucinich. How many troops would that be, General? 

General Jones. It’s a total of 260,000 or so Iraqi police forces and 
Iraqi Army soldiers. 

Mr. Kucinich. Now, in 2005, the Iraqi Army nominally had 
about 115 battalions; is that correct? 

General Jones. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kucinich. That would be about 80,000 troops, roughly? 

General Jones. For the army troops, that would be correct, sir. 

Mr. Kucinich. OK. Now, I understand that when the Ministry 
of Defense decided to supervise the payment of salaries, about a 
third of the payroll was returned, meaning that people just weren’t 
showing up. 

I also understand that one ministry official estimated that barely 
half the nominal army exists, and that just 10 percent show up for 
combat. Is that correct, or is it a little bit different? 

General Jones. Sir, first of all, by my experience, that would not 
be correct. I have not ever seen anything to indicate that ever. 
What I would say, early on in the early days, before we stood up 
the forces, I think there was a considerable problem in both police 
and to some degree in the army forces that we stood up of what 
we call ghost soldiers or ghost policemen. That is people on the roll, 
but not present. 

The embedding of what we call the transition teams actually has 
helped put a significant amount of quality control on knowing how 
many soldiers are present in the unit; also instituting things like 
the daily report of accountability of soldiers, so that you know how 
many were signed, how many were present for duty and so forth. 

So I think, in terms of the number of these ghost soldiers and 
policemen, you have seen those go down markedly. The Iraqi forces 
also instituted or reviewed — actually go through the roles in order 
to try to ensure that there weren’t these kinds of ghost folks out 
there. So I think there has been significant change in that. 

Mr. Kucinich. Thank you. General. 

Who in the army keeps track of the records of the weapons that 
are provided by the United States to the Iraqi Army? 

General Jones. I think Minstiki is probably the one source that 
knows what’s been issued to whom throughout the period, although 
I think in the early days, when we first started standing up these 
forces, that the accountability for those probably is not very firm, 
because we saw in April 2004 kind of a failure of the forces at that 
point, a lot of desertions and so forth. And I believe there’s prob- 
ably a significant loss of accountability of those early weapons. 

Mr. Kucinich. Well, I have read that Iraqi defense officials have 
said that the Americans have not provided them with records of 
who has been receiving weapons, and that without such controls, 
soldiers have been selling their weapons on the open market. 
Would that be consistent with your understanding of what it was 
like, say — let’s say, a couple of years ago? 

General Jones. I would say certainly there have been — undoubt- 
edly been instances where individual policemen or soldiers sold a 
weapon that was issued to them, I believe probably more prevalent 
in the police forces, because those weapons were actually issued to 
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them to be kept by them as opposed to the army units where weap- 
ons are principally stored in arms room. Soldiers draw them to do 
their duty and then turn them in. 

Mr. Kucinich. Is the United States providing the Iraqi Army 
with the most sophisticated weapons rights now? 

General Jones. I think they are providing them — depends on 
your particular favorite weapon. The AK-47 weapon is a favorite 
among many people. Of course, that wouldn’t be my — ^you know, 
my personal preference. 

Mr. Kucinich. Is there a reluctance to provide the most sophisti- 
cated weapons to the Iraqi Army right now because they might be 
afraid they might be used against the Americans or American 
troops? 

General Jones. No, sir, I am not aware of that being the driving 
factor. I think the driving fact on the choice of weapon is what do 
the Iraqis have experience with in terms of operating and main- 
taining, and also, you know, what is most available to rapidly field 
a force as quickly as possible. 

Mr. Kucinich. Thank you. General. 

I would like to continue to inquire about the hundreds of millions 
of dollars that the United States spent or plans to spend on large 
U.S. military installations in Iraq. I stated before I believe there 
are concrete indicators that this administration is planning to have 
a military presence in Iraq for the long term, and, in this case, we 
can say more than 5 years, and that these are permanent facilities, 
permanent. 

First to General Jones, can you enlighten the subcommittee on 
the Pentagon’s long-term plans for the bases? 

General Jones. Sir, I can talk about the plans for the basing, as 
I understand it. In terms of long-term security relationship, that 
really hasn’t been determined at this point. I think the Iraqis clear- 
ly are key players as the sovereign state that help determine what 
relationship they want with us over the long term. 

In the shorter term, I know that our strategy has been to move 
from the 110 large bases or bases that we had all around the coun- 
try to do two things. One is to start turning over bases to Iraqis, 
and the other is to consolidate forces at different bases in order to 
reduce the total numbers that we have. 

Mr. Kucinich. Well, are we spending $57 million at Balad Air- 
base, for example, just to walk away? 

General Jones. I am not sure what the number is, but I would 
say at that airbase, because of the importance it has in order to 
facilitate current operations, it takes a significant investment. If 
you look at the air traffic, it comes and goes there, the weather 
conditions and so forth, that I am sure we have made a significant 
investment there, not designed that I am aware of for the long 
term. The few times I have been up there, in terms of the living 
facilities, all those kinds of things, those are clearly not designed 
for the long term. 

Mr. Kucinich. Swimming pools, fast-food restaurants. Are these 
the kinds of things that go into temporary bases? 

General Jones. I am sorry, sir? 
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Mr. Kucinich. When you put up a supermarket or swimming 
pool or fast-food restaurant, do they go into temporary facilities as 
well? 

General Jones. Right. As I recall, the Balad post exchange, 
which is what I think you may be referring to, is in what we call 
a clamshell kind of facility, which is actually a temporary facility. 
But, yes, there’s a significant post exchange up there, as well as 
the other major bases where we have large concentrations of 
troops. They are not, to my knowledge, intended to be permanent. 
And my visits to those facilities would indicate they wouldn’t be 
over a period of years. 

Mr. Kucinich. Thank you. 

To Ms. Long, the GAO report says, and I quote, cost data are not 
included in the strategy. As a result, neither DOD nor Congress 
can reliably determine the costs of the war, nor do they have de- 
tails in how the appropriated funds are being spent or historical 
data useful in considering future funding needs. 

Is that true or false? 

Ms. Long. It’s certainly true that the strategy that the GAO 
looked at and the accompanying seven documents did not include 
cost figures, that is correct. 

Mr. Kucinich. How much — can you tell this committee, what is 
the war going to cost? 

Ms. Long. I don’t believe anyone could tell you what the war is 
going to cost, sir. But what I can tell you is that strategy docu- 
ments that are outlining the goals and the implementation of the 
President’s policies and strategies for Iraq probably are not the 
place where one would go for a resource guide. Those are budgetary 
documents that are available elsewhere in the administration. 

Mr. Kucinich. Well, this does say that you do not discuss sub- 
stantial financial and other costs in connection with your strategy. 
Now, are you saying that the cost is decoupled from your strategy? 

Ms. Long. No, sir; in fact, I believe that Ambassador Jeffrey 
pointed out that the resourcing requests that were made are tied 
to the strategy and the implementation documentation, and, in 
fact, there’s a pamphlet that produces that. 

I also believe, sir, that the Comptroller testified that he did not 
request the cost documentation, that it is available, sir. 

Mr. Kucinich. Actually, what it says here is the strategy neither 
identifies the current or future costs of implementing the strategy, 
nor does it identify the source of funding. That is in this report. 
What do you have to say about that? 

Ms. Long. I would say that statement is accurate, and that it is 
not intended to be in the strategy document that the GAO looked 
at; that information is available elsewhere; and that GAO, I be- 
lieve, testified that they did not request it, sir. 

Mr. Kucinich. You just told me that information is available 
elsewhere, but a second ago, you just told me that you can’t esti- 
mate the cost of the war. 

Now, do you have documents, you know, anywhere in the Depart- 
ment of Defense that estimates the cost of the war over a long pe- 
riod of time? 

Ms. Long. I would take that back, sir. It is my understanding 
that the Comptroller from DOD is coming to testify before this sub- 
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committee in 2 weeks, and I would suggest that we have that infor- 
mation for you to he sent as it is available for that hearing, sir. 

Mr. Kucinich. So you are saying there is information available, 
or there is not? 

Ms. Long. I am saying, sir, I am unable to provide that informa- 
tion, and I will take your question back. 

Mr. Kucinich. There’s been a little bit of circumlocution. 

Mr. Shays. If the gentleman will suspend, we will be having a 
hearing next week on the total cost of fighting the war on terror, 
which will include Iraq, and we have specifically requested — so the 
gentleman will be able to pursue this information. I am going to 
give him a little more time to just make his point. 

But we specifically, in part because of your request, are going to 
have that hearing, and I think it will be very interesting, about the 
cost, about the cost. 

Mr. Kucinich. Yes, Mr. Chairman. You know, we are looking at 
this report, which came kind of late to members of the committee. 

Mr. Shays. That’s the GAO report. 

Mr. Kucinich. Right. That’s the report I am talking about. When 
it talks about a national strategy for victory, whatever that is, 
when you can’t get into the cost, then you decouple strategy from 
things like infrastructure, reforming the economy, building Iraq’s 
capacity, maintaining infrastructure, international, economic com- 
munity and all those things, you know. 

This may be way above your pay grade, Ms. Long, but I am just 
going to tell you that your responses, while I am grateful that you 
are here, have not really met the challenge that the Comptroller 
raised in his document. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank you. 

Mr. Shays. Thank you. 

Let me just say that I think that the Comptroller was saying 
that he would like the strategy to include the issue of cost, and 
that is his opinion, and I would like to get into that issue with you 
as to whether it should or should not when my chance comes. 

Mr. Kucinich. Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you, but I want 
to point out again, this document — I want to point out that this 
document came to members of the committee, we got it right here. 
When I read this, some of the things that I read were, at a very 
instance — in terms of testimony that I heard would have been help- 
ful to have had it earlier. 

Mr. Shays. Let me explain, the hearing that we had, the GAO, 
the GAO came out with their finding today, and that is one reason 
why we invited the Comptroller to come. So they released it today. 
That is why you are seeing it today. It is not DOD or State Depart- 
ment’s issue. 

Mr. Kucinich. Right. I understand that. I thank you. I thank the 
witness. 

Mr. Shays. But we will use this document to dialog next week 
as well. 

The Chair would recognize the gentleman from Philadelphia — I 
mean, from Pennsylvania rather, excuse me. 

Mr. Platts. Central Pennsylvania, the beautiful part, York, Get- 
tysburg and Carlisle. 
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Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for hosting this hearing on very im- 
portant issues that we are discussing. I want to thank our panel- 
ists for your testimony here today, as well as your service to our 
Nation in all three of your capacities. We certainly are a grateful 
Nation for the job you and your colleagues are doing. 

Ambassador Jeffrey, it is good to see you again here stateside, 
having had the privilege of visiting our troops and other personnel, 
including yourself in Iraq, on four occasions — I think three of those 
four I had the pleasure of being able to meet with you. In fact, I 
think you were part of a lunch meeting with a number of us Mem- 
bers about 2 V 2 years ago, where we met with Iraqi women leaders. 
And that lunch meeting has long stayed with me, the message I 
came across, and the issue of our presence in Iraq. And especially 
when I see polls cited that 80 percent of the Iraqis want us out of 
Iraq, and it’s always, well, what do they mean by that? 

In that lunch meeting, the Iraqi women leaders, some govern- 
ment and nongovernment, said, we can’t wait for you and all of the 
coalition forces to go home; and then went on to say, but we are 
very glad you are here. 

No country wants to have to rely on the assistance of others, but 
they appreciate the assistance that our military or Department of 
State and other agency officials are doing in having liberated them 
from a tyrant and giving them the hope and opportunity of democ- 
racy that we so wonderfully are blessed with. So I appreciate all 
of your work. 

A couple of issues. I apologize with being back and forth with 
other commitments today. I don’t think I am repeating the other 
questions that were asked. But on the issue of national reconcili- 
ation and the 24-point plan that the Prime Minister laid out, and 
then President Bush touched on in his statement in June, one of 
the aspects of that was dealing with oil revenues and the distribu- 
tion of those revenues between the Shi’a, the Sunni, the Kurds, and 
then that went a long way in getting toward national reconciliation 
or a key aspect. 

I guess. Ambassador Jeffrey, your insights in how critical is that 
in the big picture, and where do we stand in trying to move toward 
that effort? 

Mr. Jeffrey. It’s a very critical element. But, first of all, the 
President, in his June 14th press conference, addressed this at 
some length. The first thing he did was to underline that this is 
an Iraqi decision. It’s their oil. It’s very important to the Iraqi peo- 
ple that they come up with their own conclusions. 

Looking at this from the outside, and we have had a lot of experi- 
ence around the world in a situation such as Iraq, certainly the 
principle that the oil belongs to the people, we believe, is fun- 
damental as a suggestion that we made to the Iraqis. In fact, the 
Iraqis have incorporated that right into their Constitution, Article 
108. 

The second point is how the oil is managed, from our experience 
again around the world, can play a huge role in bringing together 
a diverse country, which Iraq is, and a very pluralistic country, or 
it can help drive it apart. So, therefore, the Iraqis have to make 
wise choices. It’s not our job to propose to them what the specific 
choices would be. We would just urge them that in their constitu- 
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tional revisions, which they will look at on these and other arti- 
cles — and this is tied, you are absolutely correct, to the reconcili- 
ation effort with the Sunni Arabs and some of the others — that 
they take this into full consideration. We believe that they will. 

They will be very, very interested in this. The President has 
charged the Secretary of Energy to go out and work with his Iraqi 
counterparts in the electrical and oil ministries to discuss how we 
can be helpful in more detail, and we will do everything we can. 

We do believe in these principles, but we have to be careful in 
trying to push too hard in suggesting to Iraqis how to apply them. 

Mr. Platts. I think that is an appropriate caution. The way I 
look at it is we have given the Iraqi people the opportunity for de- 
mocracy and freedom, but ultimately it’s up to them and how they 
embrace it and how it is defined in Iraqi terms, not American 
terms. Us being there to assist but, you know, not be controlling 
is very important. 

The current status, though, those negotiations, as they look 
ahead to constitutional revisions, has there been any formal talks 
on the oil distribution issue, or is it still preliminary? 

Mr. Jeffrey. The Iraqis are still mulling over how they are 
going to respond to the requirement that came out as part of the 
last-minute additions to the constitutional process back last fall of 
having a constitutional commission look at possible amendments 
within 4 months. I am not going to speak for the Iraqis. I think 
that they know that they have to deal with several other key 
things both for their own political future and also for the reconcili- 
ation process. 

One of them is the role of the regions, particularly the idea of 
a very large Shi’a Arab region in the south. Another is oil. A third 
one could well be the Kirk^uk situation, how they are going to ad- 
dress that. We don’t want to predict in advance, because this is 
going to be something that democratically elected leaders in their 
Parliament will decide. 

We do know that they are very much seized with this; it’s tied 
into the whole reconciliation effort. We have faith that they will 
work out a good solution. 

Mr. Platts. I know that oil is a big part of that revision and ad- 
dressing the Sunni concerns that were part of that brokered agree- 
ment in moving forward with the referendum in October 2005. Is 
there a timeframe — it was 4 months — as far as when the commis- 
sions work? 

I know on the one hand you want deadlines or timeframes, but 
given that they are where we were 230 years ago — so asking for 
deadlines today for us is a little different than asking an emerging 
democracy for deadlines. Where do we stand on that timeframe? 

Mr. Jeffrey. You are absolutely correct. There are two deadlines 
which we are also striking for. There is also a deadline within 6 
months to come up with an implementing legislation on the oil pro- 
vision, so, thus, they have to come up with a hydrocarbon, and the 
two are, in essence, tied. 

The Iraqis, of course, are faced with an insurgency that they 
have to deal with. They have a major security operation under way 
in Baghdad. There’s a lot of fighting there. I think that they will 
probably approach these deadlines with a certain degree of fiexibil- 
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ity. Again, I can’t predict anything fully, based upon the same prin- 
ciples that we applied, as you said, 230 years ago, in a parliamen- 
tary democracy, that sometimes you handle things in a variety of 
different ways. We don’t know how they are going to handle this. 
We know they are aware of this. They do have these deadlines, and 
they will come up with an answer. 

I would point out to the committee that we have seen the Iraqis 
face a terrible — not a terrible, but a very, very demanding series 
of deadlines in the U.N. Security Council resolutions and the tran- 
sitional administrative law for elections and other things. As you 
know, in a few cases, they missed some of the deadlines, particu- 
larly for standing up various organs of government, by a few weeks 
and in some cases more than a few weeks, but in the end they met 
that. I think there’s a lot of credibility that they will live up to the 
spirit and, we hope, the letter of these commitments. 

Mr. Platts. I always think it’s helpful when we try to judge 
progress is that we do look back to our own Nation’s birth. In 1776, 
our Constitution — ^you know, 1789, in between, we had the Articles 
of Confederations, which were ratified by the Constitution — Con- 
tinental Congress in my hometown of York when Congress met 
there for 9 months in 1777. But it was 12 years later ’til we came 
back and actually got it right with our Constitution that we oper- 
ate under today. Sometimes I think we forget how long it took us 
in our emerging democracy to do what we are now looking for the 
Iraqis to do. 

I think its good that we are conscious of those deadlines. They 
certainly are Iraqi deadlines, but our assistance, and the coalition 
forces and all the nations, you know, being supportive of them, 
moving forward because of our government and the other govern- 
ments that are providing a lot of the assistance militarily or finan- 
cially, we know that there is some end goal in sight that we are 
moving toward addressing some of the key issues, especially in the 
area of national reconciliation. 

The second issue, maybe Ambassador Jeffrey and General Jones, 
both of you, the rule of militias, I know that may have been 
touched on a little bit. You know, where we stand, I know, in the 
Constitution, you know, they are prohibited outside of their formal 
government entity, yet we obviously see, you know, their presence 
still being very horrifically felt, I guess, by some of the actions of 
some of these militias. 

Where do we stand in trying to get arms around or the Iraqi 
Government getting its arms around the militia issue? I guess. 
General Jones, we will start with you. 

General Jones. Yes, sir. Obviously, it’s an item of concern not 
only for us, but for the Iraqis. The 24-point plan that the Prime 
Minister laid out included addressing militias. 

On the security side, we have actually seen some what I think 
is considerable progress here recently. We have actually seen an in- 
crease in the number of instances where the Iraqi security forces 
have confronted members of militias who were out with weapons 
and doing things that they are not allowed to do, things on the 
streets. So that is good. We have also actually seen the arrest of 
one senior militia member just here in the last few days. So we are 
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seeing the Iraqis be more aggressive about enforcing the existing 
laws that are already there. 

In addition, I think there’s recognition that, you know, the rea- 
son that these militias exist is for a variety of complex reasons, so 
they are looking at all the solutions that have to be applied, not 
the least of which is part of the national reconciliation demobiliza- 
tion, things — the ability to put militia — former militia members to 
work, integrate those that want to be as individuals into the 
Iraqi — legitimate Iraqi security forces and so forth. 

So it is a considerable problem, but I think the Iraqis are start- 
ing to face it in a much more serious way. 

Mr. Platts. Mr. Chairman, if I could squeeze one last question 
in. Thank you, Chris. 

Related to that, getting kind of arms — or the Iraqi Government 
and their security forces getting arms around this issue, is the com- 
petence of the local police, and in my meetings with General Casey 
and the visits where we talk about this year being the year of the 
police where we kind of made great headway on the military and 
now trying to stand up the police, and not just numbers, but in 
quality. 

I think the way in of my meetings in Fallujah in February, that 
ultimate success in these local communities is really going to be be- 
cause of the success of the police who are in that local community, 
as opposed to the military units. Where does Iraqi police stand 
up — stand as far as where we want to be, where we want; and then 
how many are fully equipped out there to kind of patrolling on 
their own, as we ultimately need them to be? 

General Jones. I guess I would just start off by summarizing. 

Mr. Platts. I apologize if this repeats some of what was said in 
the opening. 

General Jones. Not at all. 

There is considerable progress being made with police, but we 
are starting from a position much farther behind with them. In 
some cases, the one tier of police that have reached a very high 
level of capability is the national police. These are those high-end 
forces that have capability. We would probably have the equivalent 
description of a SWAT team or something like that, but significant 
forces that can do special kinds of missions. 

Behind that, and requiring still quite a bit of work, are the local 
police, the station police that we would think of as a precinct that 
are out patrolling and so forth. Several reasons for that, not the 
least of which I think is this is adverse to the tradition of policing 
in Iraq. Traditionally station police stayed in the station. Nobody 
was out patrolling. So we are trying to kind of change this police 
culture to move people out of the police station and start doing this 
community policing. 

We have embedded police transition teams, just like we have 
done with military transition teams. We have started to embed 
those to work with Iraqi police in police stations. So we are seeing 
signs of improvement. But I would tell you it’s the weakest aspect 
of Iraqi security forces and is still going to take a continued 
amount of time to work with them. 

In terms of individuals trained and equipped, the current projec- 
tion is by the end of this year, we will have the initial basic train- 
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ing done of the Iraqi security forces, that initial force structure will 
he complete. Then after that, obviously, there’s what we would call 
some sort of a premise or some period where people build experi- 
ence as new police officers, that they are going to have to go 
through a period to develop true capability in those stations. 

Mr. Platts. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Again, my thanks to you 
individually and to your colleagues and to your respective offices 
for your services, and especially the men and women on the front 
lines in Iraq. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Shays. Mr. Van Hollen, thank you for your courtesy. Go over 
10 minutes if you need to. 

Mr. Van Hollen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I thank all of the 
witnesses for their testimony. 

I would like to begin where I left off with the Comptroller Gen- 
eral in talking a little bit about the terrible sectarian violence that 
has been raging in Iraq today. I think we would all agree that even 
by the bloody standards of the last couple of months in Iraq, that 
the last weekend, with the cycle of violence, the bombing of the 
Shi’a mosque, the killings by Shi’a militia in retaliation, and then 
the Sunni retaliation in return, that cycle of violence has been a 
particularly brutal phase. 

My question, if I could, to you, Mr. Ambassador Jeffrey, is, in the 
context of this hearing where we are talking about planning and 
accountability, what I think has been a failure to plan for many 
circumstances that were foreseeable. 

Would you not agree that the sectarian violence that we are see- 
ing in Iraq today, especially between the Sunnis and Shi’as, were 
something that was eminently foreseeable when we went to war in 
Iraq? 

Mr. Jeffrey. I don’t agree that it was something that was emi- 
nently foreseeable. I think that it was one of the many risks that 
we were aware of, certainly, back 2 years ago when I first became 
involved in it. But I think the fact that we saw this outbreak of 
violence first at anything like the magnitude that we see now — and 
let me underline this is a very troubling development. This is in 
many respects our No. 1 security concern right now. 

Only after the attack on the Golden Mosque in Samarra back in 
February, so that is almost 3 years after we did go in, for 3 years 
there was some tit-for-tat sectarian fighting in one area or another 
area, typically around Baghdad. But by and large, we haven’t seen 
very much of that. 

Even today the primary focus of this is in and around Baghdad. 
Even in other areas where we do have mixed populations, we don’t 
see it. This doesn’t mean I am trying to play down this problem. 
I want to again underline it’s a very serious problem. It’s some- 
thing we have to devote a lot of attention to when we are working 
with the Iraqis on this. 

I think that compared to other societies that I have been in- 
volved in, Bosnia, Kosovo, I think that there is more fiber that 
holds the Iraqis together, regardless of their religion or their ethnic 
background, than we have seen in other societies. I think that is 
one reason why it did stay together as long as it has. We believe 
that it can return to that as well. 
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But we do not have a lot of time. We need to work. The al-Maliki 
government needs to work on reconciliation, but also on effective 
security measures to deal with that. 

Mr. Van Hollen. Thank you. 

If I could just followup there. I believe it was very foreseeable, 
and that the history of Iraq suggests that it was foreseeable. I will 
point out that Paul Pillar, who is a former CIA analyst who was 
in charge of a lot of the analysts on these issues, testified just a 
few weeks ago before a Senate panel saying prior to going to war, 
the CIA — and I quote from his testimony — forecasted that in a 
deeply divided Iraqi society, there was a significant chance that the 
sectarian and ethnic groups would engage in violent conflict unless 
an occupying power prevented it. 

I would also like to just read another quote, because I think some 
people may be surprised with the origin of the quote, “It is not 
clear what kind of government you would put in. Is it going to be 
a Shi’a regime, a Sunni regime or a Kurdish regime, or is it one 
that tilts toward the Baathist or one that tilts toward the Islamic 
fundamentalists? How much credibility is that government going to 
have if it is set up by the U.S. military? How long does the U.S. 
military have to stay to protect the people that sign on for that gov- 
ernment, and what happens to it when we leave?” 

Those are the words of Dick Cheney, now the Vice President. He 
made that statement back in April 1991, when he served as Sec- 
retary of Defense under the earlier President Bush, explaining to 
the American people why the United States decided not to go into 
Baghdad after using military force, appropriate, I believe, to ex- 
tract Iraq’s forces from Kuwait. 

I guess my question to you is. No. 1, were you aware of this anal- 
ysis that was testified to by Mr. Pillar that the CIA said there was 
a significant risk? Are you familiar with the State Department 
study and analysis and plan that was put together? To what ex- 
tent, if any, did the Defense Department that took over the imme- 
diate efforts in Baghdad, to what extent did they take into account 
the warnings of people like the CIA and the people at the State De- 
partment with respect to something that I think was eminently 
foreseeable? 

Mr. Jeffrey. First, on the studies that were done before the lib- 
eration of Iraq, those were interagencies at work with various Iraqi 
groups who were coming up with scenarios for the new Iraq. 

Mr. Van Hollen. May I just ask you for clarification, are you 
talking about the State Department study now, the CIA study? 

Mr. Jeffrey. The State Department study, which is probably the 
one I can best address. 

Mr. Van Hollen. Let me just ask you for the record, were you 
familiar with the CIA study? 

Mr. Jeffrey. No, I was not, but I was generally aware, although 
I was not working on Iraq, of the State Department work, working 
with Iraqis who came up with the various opposition groups, came 
up with a variety of plans. Many of those plans, in fact, have been 
formed or partially carried out by the CPA in the transitional ad- 
ministrative law or by the various Iraqi Governments. So it isn’t 
that the plan was thrown out. 
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As I wasn’t involved in Iraq in that time, I don’t want to discuss 
in detail who did what, when in the February, March, April, May 
period of 2003. I do know that many of — I have seen and gone 
through the State Department/opposition group proposals and stud- 
ies and such, and many of them reflect ideas that were later incor- 
porated into the 

Mr. Van Hollen. Let me ask you this: If it wasn’t foreseeable, 
then I guess your testimony suggested it is not inevitable that this 
would have happened; is that right? 

Mr. Jeffrey. Right. 

Let me go back. There’s a difference between a foreseeable risk, 
which we all identified. In fact, one of the reasons that many of us 
who were involved in Iraq in the 1990’s felt that there had to be 
a change was that after 1990, in fact, during 1990, what we saw 
was a tremendous effort by Saddam Hussein — an extremely bloody 
effort of sectarian violence far greater than we see today against 
the Kurds in the north. We had to intervene with our no-fiy zones 
and other efforts to bring that under control eventually. 

So we certainly were aware there was that possibility, but we 
didn’t think it was inevitable. I would like to state for the record 
today that we do not think it is inevitable that the country would 
disintegrate into large-scale sectarian violence. We do not have 
that today. We do think that it is a risk that will grow, however. 

Mr. Van Hollen. Let me ask you this: If it is not inevitable — 
we know what is going on the ground. I understand from your tes- 
timony that it didn’t have to be this way; is that correct? 

Mr. Jeffrey. As I said, for 3 years roughly, after the liberation 
of Iraq, there was very little — there was some, but there was very 
little interethnic violence. Today in many areas of Iraq where you 
have mixed populations, there is very little violence. So, therefore, 
I would contrast this with the situation that I know fairly well in 
Bosnia, where, by, oh, the beginning of 1993, there was an area of 
the country where everybody in each group wasn’t as — full time 
fighting the other people. We see nothing like that today. 

Again, even saying these things, however, I don’t want to dismiss 
the concern that we have about what we do see today, which is 
worrisome. 

Mr. Van Hollen. I guess if it wasn’t bound to be this way, if it 
didn’t happen to be this way, my conclusion would have been we 
could have done something more to prevent it. I believe the failure 
to plan for what, I think, was eminently foreseeable is a huge fail- 
ure. I am not sure that we could have prevented what we are see- 
ing today or not, but I do believe that we didn’t have in place a 
plan to adequately deal with it. I think your analogy actually to 
Kosovo and parts of the former Yugoslavia is very apt, in fact. 

I think the difference in Iraq is many of the population areas are 
separated. You have a population of Shi’a in the south, you have 
the Kurds in the north, but where you have many Shi’a, Sunni and 
Kurds living side by side in major metropolitan areas, particularly 
Baghdad, you have seen, since the very beginning of the invasion, 
a simmering of violence, a simmering of sectarian warfare. That is 
what Zarqawi had wanted to exploit from the very beginning. 

For us not to have planned better, to not have taken into ac- 
count, I believe, the heeding, the warnings of the people at the CIA 
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and, I believe, the State Department I think points to a terrible 
failure in the U.S. policy. I think it is the biggest single danger to 
having a political reconciliation in Iraq today. 

The only question is, in my mind, whether there is, in fact, much 
that we could have done to prevent it, which raises the question 
why wasn’t more attention given to this very serious issue that was 
raised by Dick Cheney when he was Secretary of Defense before we 
made the decision to go to war in Iraq? 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Shays. I thank the gentleman. 

I would like to yield myself some time now. This is really a ter- 
rific opportunity to understand the strategy and to understand 
whether critics are accurate when they said there is no strategy. 
We are talking about a strategy. We are talking about whether it’s 
good enough, but we are talking about a strategy. 

What I am interested in — well, I am interested in a lot of issues. 
But what I would first like to do is put on the record that I happen 
to believe that we did not find weapons of mass destruction. I am 
not in this debate on whether what we are finding now are weap- 
ons of mass destruction. For me, I am just putting myself on the 
record. They are the remnants of what existed. 

I find that to get into this issue, well, now, being we finally found 
them, they were not operative, they were not, in my judgment, a 
threat; not why I wanted to go in, because of my concern of weap- 
ons of mass destruction. 

I also want to say whether or not al Qaeda was there when we 
went in, though al-Zarqawi was clearly — even listening to my col- 
league talking about al-Zarqawi from the beginning — I mean, if the 
beginning was — that is interesting that there would be the accept- 
ance that al-Zarqawi was there. But they are there now, and it 
took us a long time to find him, but we did find him. We took care 
of him. 

So, one, I am not in debate on whether weapons are there now. 
I know we are there now. I know al Qaeda is there now. I know 
it is head-to-head combat right now, right now with al Qaeda. At 
least that is what I believe. 

I would like to know whether you. General, you. Ambassador, 
you, Ms. Long, believe that al Qaeda is there, and that they believe 
that this is where, for them, the battle is. Do they want to succeed? 
Is it significant if they succeed to their overall goals? Maybe we 
could start with you. General. 

General Jones. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Clearly al Qaeda in Iraq exists. Its fighting, we believe, is re- 
sponsible for a very large number of the most brutal attacks, espe- 
cially against Iraqi civilians, and so no doubt that they are there. 

Mr. Shays. Are their attacks directed at one sect or Sunni, Shi’as 
and Kurds? 

General Jones. Mr. Chairman, my understanding is that they at- 
tack each of the sects with the intent of trying to incite sectarian 
violence. So I am not sure about Kurds. Certainly both Sunni and 
Shi’a targets are in their target set. 

Mr. Shays. And Kurds that happen to be in Sunni and Shi’a 
areas. 
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General Jones. Yes, sir. It’s very hard to put all these in cat- 
egories. Baghdad is a very mixed area of not only those three but 
Christians, Jews, other kinds of populations. 

Mr. Shays. The bottom line is you don’t have any doubt that 
they’re there and you have no doubt that they’re taking it to us, 
correct? 

General Jones. Mr. Chairman, no doubt that they’re there, no 
doubt in my mind they think that a successful democratic Iraq is 
a huge threat to their more global aspirations, and the fighting is 
very hard there. 

Mr. Shays. Ambassador. 

Mr. Jeffrey. Mr. Chairman, first of all, they’re there. 

Second, they see this as the main event in their struggle for con- 
trol of the Middle East and opposition to the West and opposition 
to a global structure in security. If we falter and fail in Iraq and 
if they’re able to establish a permanent sanctuary in all parts of 
Iraq as they have in Afghanistan, my fear is that this will erase 
all of the tremendous good we have done in response to 9/11 and 
we’ll be back where be we started. 

Mr. Shays. Ms. Long. 

Ms. Long. I couldn’t concur more with my colleagues here, but, 
quite frankly, one need not take this panel’s testimony. A1 Qaeda 
itself has said in its proclamation that it is there and that Iraq is 
the center of gravity for its global jihad and only step one in that 
strategy and it’s a long-term strategy to promulgate terrorism 
worldwide. 

Mr. Shays. Thank you. 

Ambassador, the national strategy for victory in Iraq was a docu- 
ment that came out more recently, but we have been there since 
April 2003. What were the guiding mechanisms that we used? 
What was the document that would detail our strategy? Was it the 
military combat effort or how would you — walk me through. 

Mr. Jeffrey. What I’ll do is I will start with and then I will walk 
back from this point. Because, otherwise, it wouldn’t be a satisfac- 
tory answer. 

I’ll start with the summer of 2004. The newly arrived General 
Casey heading the new MNFI and Ambassador Negroponte collabo- 
rated on the first campaign plan. This campaign plan picked up 
many of the ideas that we have further developed in the Victory 
in Iraq document, specifically, the concept of a wedge to try to, as 
we say in this document, isolate those who we can’t bring into the 
system such as some of the Bathists and al Qaeda folks but engage 
many others, even people in the insurgency who are willing to lay 
down their arms and willing to abide by the rule of the majority. 
That was our strategy that summer. 

That led to — and once again in response to the GAO’s concerns, 
this led specifically and deliberately, and I was involved in this 
process, to major resource shifts. As the Comptroller General and 
his people testified, we shifted billions of dollars from longer-term 
infrastructure into shorter-term projects, primarily security but 
also democracy programs, elections and immediate increases to the 
oil system which are now coming on stream in increasing produc- 
tion. This was done in furtherance of exactly that strategy. 

Now before that time, sir, I would have 
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Mr. Shays. Before. 

Mr. Jeffrey. Before the summer of 2004, I would have to turn 
to the military on what documents that they used. I was out under 
CPA in the latter days, and I wasn’t aware of that. 

Mr. Shays. Let me just clarify, the bottom line was before June 
2004 Mr. Bremer was under the command of the Defense Depart- 
ment — excuse me, answerable to the Defense Department. It’s my 
understanding that the Secretary had sole responsibility of the po- 
litical as well as the military effort in Iraq, as well as the recon- 
struction, and that, when we transferred power in June to the 
Iraqis, that brought in State Department, who now had the respon- 
sibility for the political part of our effort in Iraq and the recon- 
struction and left to Defense obviously this major effort of the mili- 
tary operations and the reconstruction of their security forces. 

Is that a fair analysis of what’s the significance of June 2004? 

General Jones. Mr. Chairman, I believe so. The transition to 
CPA, yes, sir, that’s where, although it was still under depart- 
mental control, you had this separate entity called CPA that was 
not under the control of the uniformed military. 

Mr. Shays. Answerable to whom? The White House directly? 

General Jones. No, sir, answerable to the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Shays. CPA was answerable to the Secretary of Defense. 

General Jones. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Shays. So you had that transfer at that moment. Before 
then, the State Department had a limited role, correct? 

General Jones. That’s my understanding, sir. 

Mr. Shays. Can you speak to the strategy that guided us for that 
first year? 

General Jones. I would go back to the very beginning. That is, 
the establishment of the national military objectives led to the Cen- 
tral Command campaign plan. From that the Central Command 
land component commander had a plan, an operations plan for the 
actual attack into Iraq in the time immediately following. They 
transitioned that organization to a Combined Joint Task Force 7, 
CJTF-7. It then developed what they call their CJTF-7 campaign 
plan. Subsequently, that was upgraded to multinational force in 
about the timeframe you’re talking about, the June 2004, time- 
frame, simultaneously with the stand-up of the embassy. At that 
time multinational force developed their campaign plan, which has 
now been revised several times, the latest of which is actually a 
joint campaign plan with the embassy. 

Mr. Shays. To the outsider and even to me the implications are 
that we only had a strategy guiding the military, and are any of 
the three of you capable of disavowing me of this fact? I mean, did 
this plan as you understand it include dealing with the economic 
reconstruction of Iraq, the political stabilization of Iraq? 

Mr. Jeffrey. Let me take that on. 

We definitely had plans covering all three tracks — economic, po- 
litical and security — in the year before the summer of 2004. 

To cite two examples on the political and economic tracks, as the 
General covered the security track under CJTF-7, the Congress 
and the administration together worked out a reconstruction pro- 
gram, Earth 1 and Earth 2, totaling $21.9 billion, the largest single 
reconstruction program in real dollars since the Marshall Plan, bro- 
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ken down in a very sophisticated way into a whole series of recon- 
struction objectives, from water and electricity and roads and oil, 
all the way into democracy, standing up security forces and other 
things. 

As the GAO reported earlier today, there were certain assump- 
tions on that reconstruction program such as a permissive environ- 
ment that turned out not to be so, but it was a very sophisticated 
plan that manifested itself in major congressional budget action. 

Second, on the political track, there were a variety of initial steps 
culminating in the decision taken in the fall to turn over sov- 
ereignty to the Iraqis as soon as June 2004. This was then mani- 
fested in a U.N. Security Council resolution that we played a key 
role in negotiating, 1546, but also, most importantly, in the transi- 
tional administrative law which laid out that process that has car- 
ried us through until the formation of the government a few 
months ago. 

Mr. Chairman, my answer is, before the consolidated plan of 
2004, there were very sophisticated plans that were well coordi- 
nated in interagency meetings. It’s just that there was no one plan. 
What we’ve tried to do is bring these plans together and further 
refine them in one document. 

Mr. Shays. Let me just say, if I ask one of you to respond, I am 
very happy to have others of you jump in. So don’t wait for me to 
ask if you feel you can add value here. 

So what I am hearing is that — I will tell you my sense of the 
challenge, why the American people didn’t feel we had a plan, was 
that the plans that I looked at were classified. It seemed to me that 
what the administration finally concluded was that people contin- 
ually saying we had no plan when there was no plan presented to 
the public was because, frankly, we didn’t want to present it to our 
adversaries. We realized that we had to balance these two con- 
cerns. One, we have a plan, why the hell would we tell our enemies 
what our plan is? We have a strategy, why would we tell our en- 
emies what our strategy is? Then the political opposition that start- 
ed to form in this country that said we had no plan, we don’t know 
what we are doing. 

Am I right in assuming the administration came to the conclu- 
sion that they needed a document that was — two things, one, that 
they needed to bring these strategies together under one plan, 
which is one issue, and, two, that they needed to have a plan that 
they could make public so the American people and Congress and 
others would have a better understanding of it. 

Mr. Jeffrey. Let me start off and open it up to the others. 

Clearly, Mr. Chairman, there was a belief that we needed to put 
on paper to the public the plans that we had developed and refined 
over the preceding 2 V 2 years. I was working on Iraq before this 
plan came out, and I felt that I knew what I was tasked to do and 
that others did, and we had goals. 

Again, they were laid out here, they are laid out well here, but 
we already had them in various other documents. This combined 
those. It refined them further. Some of the ideas in there, for exam- 
ple, the clear hold and build concept under the security was a fairly 
new development. The Secretary talked about that in her testimony 
in October 2005. 
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So there are a few developments based, for example, on our suc- 
cess in areas that we tried to apply. The PRT concept was begin- 
ning to be stood up, and we put those in. 

So this is a further refinement, but it’s a refinement of plans 
that, as you said, were in different places and many of which were 
classified. 

Mr. Shays. Any comments? 

Ms. Long. I would only like to add that the Ambassador is cor- 
rect and that strategy is a refinement. It is also to some extent is 
a boiling down of what were the most salient and the core aspects 
of what the President’s strategy was and what the various inter- 
agency departments were undertaking as parts of the implementa- 
tion. 

I get the chairman’s point that it’s important that the strategy 
be linked to things such as a budget and cost analysis, and those 
indeed do exist, and, in fact. Ambassador Jeffrey pointed us toward 
those particular documents. 

This particular plan that we’re discussing, the strategy for vic- 
tory in Iraq, simply didn’t contain that information because it had 
a very different purpose. This, as the chairman pointed out, was 
considered to be the public document in order to convey in a very 
effective and a very concise way the core values and the core imple- 
mentation and aspects of the strategy of the ongoing conflict in 
Iraq. 

Mr. Shays. Now what I’m going to say is a bit negative, but by 
my saying it this way it will help me understand where we are at 
today. Either we didn’t have a plan and therefore we made mis- 
takes or we had a plan and the mistakes made early on were be- 
cause the plan was bad or we didn’t follow the plan. But we made 
some mistakes early on, and I’m going to tell you what I believe 
those mistakes to be. I would like to think that and I do believe 
that we did have a plan but that there were flaws to it. I can’t 
imagine that it would be otherwise. 

Now I also preface it by saying that my greatest love is American 
history, and I have not read a military effort that didn’t have huge 
mistakes in it. If George Washington had the critics that we have 
today, I don’t think — I think we would still be a commonwealth or 
something like that. If Abraham Lincoln had been judged on his 
first 2 to 3 years, we would be two nations. And when I hear the 
fact that, with no disrespect to you. General, that there are mili- 
tary people who criticize this administration, to say nothing like 
what Abraham Lincoln had to deal with, he ran against a general 
who was so critical of how a war was fought. 

I love the comment Lincoln made when he finally found a gen- 
eral he liked. General Grant, and people came up to him and said 
the guy drinks too much, and Abraham Lincoln was reported to 
have said, well, tell me what he drinks and I’ll give to my other 
generals. 

So I understand that mistakes are made, but if we don’t talk 
about mistakes then it’s hard for people to understand where we 
are. I will just tell you, and I’m not going to ask you to agree or 
disagree, but I’m going to ask you the implications. 

Allowing the looting, to me, was outrageous. Allowing the looting 
said to the Iraqis that security doesn’t matter, and they walked 
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right by Americans who allowed them to do it. I understand the 
logic. We didn’t want to engage the Iraqis. So that was one issue. 

To not have contained, at least where we could, the munitions 
depots and to let literally our adversaries drive up in trucks and 
take these munitions to me was a huge mistake. 

But the mistake that I happen to believe was the most egregious 
was we decided to not allow the army to restand, the police to 
restand, and we basically got rid of their border patrol. What we 
did is we said to 150,000 coalition forces you have to be the police, 
the border patrol and the army for 26 million people in a country 
the size of New England and New York. I think that was an impos- 
sible task. 

So, General, I’m just going to say to you that I thought we had 
enough military troops until we did that. But what I’m going to say 
to you is that I think we then dug ourselves a deep hole. Am I to 
view — and the reason I mention that — I’ve been there 12 times — 
is I try to go every 3 to 4 months because I want to take the tem- 
perature and I want to gauge where we are. I basically viewed us 
as being very successful in April 2003, with a chance of not having 
what took place; and we took a nose dive in my judgment when we 
disbanded their army, their police and their border patrol. 

I had Iraqis say, why did you put my brother, my uncle, my cous- 
in, my father out of work? Why did you put my son out of work? 
Why couldn’t they at least guard a hospital? That’s poignant to me, 
because the first death in the 4th Congressional District was 
Alfredo Perez guarding a hospital. 

I’m just saying to you I carry a strong conviction that mistakes 
were made in the early times and that since June 2004 was the 
moment to which we made a hugely successful, important decision 
and that was to transfer to the Iraqis the ability to start to have 
control over their own destiny. We started to have an Iraqi face. 

I had a press conference shortly after we transferred power with 
Negroponte and the foreign minister, and it was really thrilling for 
me to have a press conference with the Iraqis. I stepped forward 
and said, I think we’ve made a number of mistakes. Are there any 
questions? 

The first question was for the Foreign Minister, the second was 
for the Foreign Minister, the third; and finally I leaned over to Am- 
bassador Negroponte and said, this is the best proof that transfer- 
ring power, that they have bought into the fact that Iraqis are now 
beginning the control of their own destiny. They’re making their 
own decisions. 

Maybe you could just speak to the concept of mistakes, if you 
don’t choose to talk about particular ones. Were mistakes made in 
this war? 

General Jones. Mr. Chairman, no doubt in my mind. I think 
your historical context is exactly correct, and that is it’s a human 
endeavor, no doubt there were mistakes made. Like you, I studied 
history quite a bit as well. I think the important thing is you’re not 
going to avoid the fact that you’re going to make some of these 
kinds of mistakes, but what’s most important is what do you do 
about that. Do you learn? Do you adjust and compensate for things 
that you either thought would be true, turns out not to be, or 
things that you didn’t anticipate? I think in that regard we have 
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learned from mistakes and made considerable progress building on 
what we’ve learned. 

Mr. Shays. Maybe I could ask this question to you this way, Am- 
bassador. Thank you, General. 

How can the American people have confidence that we are less 
likely to make mistakes today than in the past? 

Mr. Jeffrey. As any conflict or campaign goes on, I think we 
learn from what worked, what didn’t work. Without going into the 
issue of why mistakes were made — and I agree with the General 
and I agree with my Secretary, who mentioned a thousand mis- 
takes — I can simply tell you, Mr. Chairman, that I made my fair 
share of those thousand mistakes when I was out there. 

I will say that, having been on the ground, it’s an environment 
like any chaotic wartime environment, where mistakes are inevi- 
table. The issue is do you keep your eye on the underlying goal. 
And, as I have said, the underlying goal, which is laid out here in 
the President’s strategy, is a democratic Iraq that isn’t a haven for 
terrorists. That is what we guide on. And when we deviate from 
that, when something goes wrong, we work with Iraqis to try and 
correct it; and we’re going to keep on doing that. 

At the end of the day, the American people, through their politi- 
cal processes, one of which was seen before us today, will have to 
decide we’ll just try and do our best. I can’t give you a better an- 
swer than that. 

Ms. Long. I can’t disagree with any of the other panel members, 
although I do think there is one thing that we can tell the Amer- 
ican people about our hope that less mistakes will be made in the 
future and that is, to the extent many mistakes were made in the 
past, some of those were probably because we were unfamiliar with 
or the changing circumstances of the ground had an impact on our 
planning that were unanticipated or unaccounted for or not pre- 
pared enough for. But now we are in full partnership with the Iraqi 
Government and the Iraqi people, and the Prime Minister and his 
cabinet have been outstanding in their public and other statements 
in support of all the goals that we have adopted for one another 
in moving this fight forward. So we now have a partner on the 
ground who is as much if not more interested in our success. 

Mr. Shays. Would you agree that it was a major change, a piv- 
otal point when you transferred power to the Iraqis in June 2004? 

Mr. Jeffrey. I believe, Mr. Chairman, that it was, but the fact 
that was simultaneous with my arrival there may color my judg- 
ment somewhat. I do think it was an important step. I think the 
President took a very courageous step in accelerating what was 
originally going to be a several year process. I think the process 
that we set culminated in the current government is the proof in 
the pudding, sir. 

Mr. Shays. I have just one other area before I go to Mr. Van 
Hollen. Let me just ask this and come to you. 

The national strategy says build a stable, pluralistic national in- 
stitution, clear areas of enemy control and restore Iraqi’s neglected 
infrastructure. Now the administration is putting a focus on assist- 
ing the new Iraqi Government in promoting its own agenda, which 
is compatible, it strikes me, but it’s national reconciliation, improv- 
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ing security, increasing oil and electricity production and engaging 
other nations in Iraq’s development. 

Now the reason I wanted to talk about this is I want to focus on 
national reconciliation. Because I found that I was one of the few 
people who felt confident that transferring power in June 2004 was 
the right thing to do, and it was based on the fact that, having 
been there, I could just see they were ready. But it was interesting 
to me that the critics of the war were absolutely adamant that we 
shouldn’t transfer power, which was one of the most important de- 
cisions we did. If we made mistakes, and we did, that was one 
thing that was not a mistake. 

Now I make the same parallel to the whole issue of reconcili- 
ation. I am finding Members say we should not allow there to be 
any so-called amnesty. How dare us think of that. And I’m going 
back again to history and thinking, well, what took place after the 
Civil War? We had Lee allowed to walk away in dignity, we had 
the troops allowed to carry their arms back home, we arrested 
President Davis of the Confederacy but then did not prosecute him. 
The only one I believe that paid a penalty was the commander — 
was it Andersonville, the prison camp? He was hung. 

But it strikes me is it possible for there to be reconciliation with- 
out, one, amending the Constitution to draw the Sunnis in? And I 
would think oil plays a major role in that. And is it possible to 
have reconciliation without there being some forgiveness, obviously 
within certain restraints, of those who sided with the insurgents 
and maybe in fact were insurgents? Obviously, the people who are 
walking around holding people’s heads in their hands, you’re not 
going to reach out to them, but how about the others? 

Mr. Jeffrey. The President’s spokesman, Tony Snow, addressed 
this on Monday in response to a question. 

First, and most importantly, this is an Iraqi decision, an Iraqi 
process. They’re going to have to live with the results. Some sort 
of amnesty certainly is being raised by many people inside and out- 
side the Iraqi Government, and they’re going to figure out what the 
best balance is between reconciliation and responsibilities and ac- 
countability for one’s acts. 

Our first concern from the standpoint of the United States — and 
this has come up several times all the way back to the Allawi gov- 
ernment — is to ensure that there is no double standard, that is, 
that an act against a coalition soldier is different from an act 
against a Iraqi soldier or a coalition civilian and an Iraqi civilian. 
Beyond that, we will watch what the Iraqis do and we will try to 
be as supportive as we can. But, again, this is their process. This 
is their system. 

We do agree with you that those people, the al Qaeda groups and 
those others guilty of war crimes, need to be brought to justice. 

Mr. Shays. General, any comment? Then we’ll go to you. 

General Jones. Mr. Chairman, the comment I’d make is I agree 
with the Ambassador. 

Clearly, in order to end hostilities, you have to take combatants 
and have some method by which they stop the coming combatants, 
and this is one mechanism. We’ve seen it applied in a variety of 
places where conflict is transitioned to a peaceful environment. I 
don’t think Iraq is any different. 
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Mr. Shays. We’re basically looking at al Qaeda’s presence there, 
we’re dealing with Sunni insurgents, and we’re also dealing with 
al-Sadr and some of the Shi’a groups. If we’re successful — excuse 
me, if Iraq is successful in reconciliation with the Sunnis, then does 
that not isolate al Qaeda and isn’t it more likely that we will see 
Iraq have significant success against al Qaeda if we have the 
Sunnis on board going after them instead of going after the govern- 
ment? That’s directed to you. General. 

General Jones. Sir, my answer would be absolutely yes. 

Mr. Shays. Ms. Long, do you have any comment about that? 

Ms. Long. No. I think General Jones is correct in that this 
wedge strategy had been something that has been under discussion 
for some time. 

Mr. Shays. And is part of the strategy? 

Let me just be clear about that. This is an effort on the part of 
the Iraqi Government, and one of the criticisms of the Government 
Accountability Office was, and specifically Mr. Walker, was that 
there is not coordination between the plans of Iraq, which I just 
mentioned, and our own victory in Iraq plan. So if you’d just speak 
to that coordination and how the two strategies are compatible, and 
then Mr. Van Hollen has the floor for as long as he wants. 

Mr. Jeffrey. The wedge strategy of the original 2004 campaign 
plan was discussed with the Allawi government. Allawi was very 
active particularly in that period of time before our Fallujah oper- 
ation in the fall of 2004. Reaching out to Sunni groups from 
Fallujah and elsewhere, we participated in those. He was well 
aware of the undertakings, as all the other Iraqi Governments, 
that you need to, again, to quote the victory in Iraq strategy, to iso- 
late those that are not going to be part of this process, the al 
Qaeda, the Bathists, and to bring in those folks that are willing to 
or can be persuaded to lay down their arms. That’s been our strat- 
egy for a long time, sir. 

General Jones. Mr. Chairman, just for clarity. I’ll go to page 30 
of the NSVI and just to point out one of the elements in there is 
supporting Iraqi leaders in their request to bring all Iraqis into the 
political process through dialog and the creation of inclusive insti- 
tutions. So, clearly, this has been part of our desire to achieve this 
reconciliation effort throughout the time we’ve had our strategy. 

Mr. Shays. But the challenge that the first Prime Minister had 
was he was the interim, transformational and then permanent. He 
was the first. He was basically — there had been no election, so he 
hadn’t been elected. He had been chosen by groups, correct, but not 
elected. So the advantage Malaki has is that he now is the elected 
chosen, with the fact that 76 percent of the Iraqis chose this gov- 
ernment, including Sunnis, is that not correct? 

Mr. Jeffrey. That’s correct, sir. 

Mr. Shays. Thank you. Mr. Van Hollen, you have the floor as 
long as you want. 

Mr. Van Hollen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I won’t take too 
long. 

I just want to go back to, first, the point you have made with re- 
spect to the mistakes and acknowledging mistakes and learning 
from mistakes and getting back to the earlier point I made with 
the Comptroller General with respect to accountability. Because I 
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think everyone understands that people in the course of decision- 
making make some mistakes. I think the biggest concern here is 
you have a pattern of mistakes being made in the face of good ad- 
vice to the contrary. 

There were people who raised questions about weapons of mass 
destruction. There were people in this Government who raised 
questions about whether there was really any link between al 
Qaeda and Saddam Hussein and whether there was any collabora- 
tion. There were people who raised good questions about the num- 
ber of forces we would need on the ground to make sure there was 
some stability in post-invasion Iraq. There were people who raised 
serious issues about the costs of the war. And consistently those 
voices were ignored. 

I do very strongly believe that when you have a situation going 
on, as we have now since 2003, where there’s a consistent pattern 
not just of mistakes but mistakes being made in the face of strong 
contrary advice and you fail to hold people accountable, you’re 
going to get more failure. 

So I would just like to ask you a basic question of accountability, 
checks and balances. Would you not agree that in a bureaucracy, 
in an organization like the U.S. Government that if you want to 
send the right signal to people you have to hold people accountable 
for their mistakes and you need to acknowledge and reward people 
who get it right, just as a basic management principle? 

Mr. Jeffrey. I agree with the principle, but if you will permit 
me. Congressman, I would like to elaborate on this a little bit, be- 
cause, otherwise, my answer would not be understood correctly. 

First of all, there are levels of accountability. Those people who 
violate the law, be it contractors or civilian officials who have been 
identified by the Special Inspector General, those people are being 
punished to the maximum of the law. Our military personnel, in- 
cluding fairly senior people involved in Abu Ghraib, have been pun- 
ished in various ways. 

In addition, there is another level of intermediate management 
accountability. Not everybody who emerges from a year of horrible 
experiences, in many cases in great danger in Iraq, is promoted, is 
advanced to a higher position, is considered to have succeeded. 
Those people — and there are many of them; I was involved with 
some of them — have not had their careers advance. They made 
mistakes that we simply could not forgive or forget. 

Then there is the highest level, and here’s where I think there’s 
I think a bit of conflating the standards. There is political respon- 
sibility. This is something that I as a civil servant cannot decide. 
It’s something our elected leaders have to decide. I will say this. 
From experience over many years in many conflicts and near con- 
flicts situations with the U.S. Government, whatever action — at 
one point, you said should we hold people responsible if they made 
mistakes when there was contrary advice. Here’s the problem, Mr. 
Congressman, and I could cite the Balkans as an example again. 

There was always contrary advice. There are always strong opin- 
ions in the bureaucracy when you take any action, and one of the 
biggest challenges we have is to finally get to the point of taking 
a decision in less than full knowledge when there are so many peo- 
ple who are saying, no, that’s not the right course of action. 
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I saw this is Bosnia when people said we should have sided with 
the Bosnians in 1992, 1993, but there was a great deal of very in- 
telligent advice that said, no, that would be a terrible mistake. 

Then I worked closely with Dick Holbrook in 1996, and people 
were advising him in different ways and the Secretary of State and 
the President. 

It’s a very difficult situation where you don’t — particularly in the 
fog of war, at the highest levels, I think at the levels you’re talking 
of, we have to let the American people pass judgment and hold our 
leaders accountable for succeeding as we think they will or not suc- 
ceeding, sir. 

Mr. Van Hollen. I would agree with you that’s where respon- 
sibility ultimately lies. I would just say there seems to be an in- 
credible pattern here of consistently siding with the side that gave 
the wrong advice against the side that gave the right advice. And 
I would just point out again — and we’ve heard the testimony and 
statements made by a number of the generals who were involved 
in various capacities with decisionmaking, whether it was going to 
war or in the post-war period, and I stop with this and close with 
a question. We had retired Major General John Baptiste, he stated 
a little while ago Rumsfeld should step down because he ignored 
sound military advice about how to secure Iraq after Baghdad fell. 
We had a number of other generals strongly recommending that 
Secretary Rumsfeld step down as an accountability measure. 

I don’t know. General, and I don’t want to put you in a tough 
spot. I guess what I want to know is, were you in a position to be 
aware as to whether or not the advice that was provided by many 
of the people who have since criticized Rumsfeld and called for his 
resignation, were you in a position to determine whether or not the 
advice was in fact heeded or whether it was ignored? 

General Jones. Congressman, the position I was in at that time, 
I knew that there was lots of advice being given, not necessarily 
always consistent, as the Ambassador said: more troops, less 
troops. You have people arguing both ways even today. How much 
of that advice was taken, whose advice was taken and who’s 
wasn’t, I don’t have any personal knowledge of that. 

Mr. Van Hollen. I understand, sir. 

I’ll just close, Mr. Chairman. 

I think that, as the Ambassador pointed out, we have a number 
of mechanisms within the Government for accountability. Ulti- 
mately, it is the decision of the American people. But I do believe 
in terms of just managing the Government, and I just — managing 
the Government in terms of creating the right incentives within the 
Government, when people who do get it right are ignored and peo- 
ple who get it wrong are somehow promoted or encouraged, I do be- 
lieve that sends a very bad signal to the men and women in our 
Federal Government. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Shays. I thank the gentleman. 

I just have a few other questions. I’m not looking for long an- 
swers, but they are not insignificant. You respond as you choose. 

The GAO said the strategy does not show costs, identify agency 
roles, integrate U.S. goals with Iraq and U.N. goals. I would like 
you. Ambassador, to speak to those three criticisms. 
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Mr. Jeffrey. Very quickly, to followup on my initial comments, 
the strategy taken as a whole, as I said, does have a funding com- 
ponent to it on the state side, and the military has a similar docu- 
ment as well. We’ll put this in the record. It is assigned with a 
three-track policy: security, political and economic. 

In terms of the organization, there I would disagree strongly. I 
think that NSBD 36 and the NNSI program I describe are 

Mr. Shays. You’re speaking to 

Mr. Jeffrey. Yes, sir. The organizational roles are as clear as I 
have ever seen it. Considering Government service and considering 
the size of this endeavor, it’s amazing. These are very clear. 

Of course, there are disputes. The GAO said it doesn’t clarify 
every dispute between agencies. On this man’s and woman’s Earth 
we’ll never come to that point, but it comes as close as it can to 
setting up a coherent process. 

The GAO is correct that we haven’t been able to align our goals, 
our resources and such fully with the Iraqis. That’s because we’ve 
not had a long-term Iraqi Government, and thus we had the meet- 
ing with the Iraqis for over 2 days on June 12th and 13th with the 
President going there to do exactly that. 

Mr. Shays. Thank you. I know that you answered each of these 
questions in a little more depth, but I appreciate that succinct an- 
swer. 

With regard to the militia, how can we — let me start with this. 
I would like to know the role that you think Iran is playing in 
terms of sending agents and money to Iraq. 

Mr. Jeffrey. Iran is playing a very worrisome role, including the 
death of coalition soldiers and Iraqis; and in the political sense of 
it being difficult for us to fathom why the Iranians are doing this. 
We are very concerned about this. We have spoken out publicly 
about it, and this is another one of the key items on our agenda. 

Mr. Shays. Isn’t it true that if Iraq were to break into three 
parts that they not only have a Kurdish problem but they would 
have a Shi’a-Arab problem? Because they not only have a large 
Kurdish population in Iran but don’t they have a fairly substantive 
Shi’a-Arab population as well? 

The reason I ask this question is because this is what I was basi- 
cally told by folks in the Arab Emirates, that what they were try- 
ing to argue to me is that it is not in Iran’s best interest, ironically, 
to have Iraq fail. 

Mr. Jeffrey. We agree with you. That’s why one of our concerns 
with the Iranian activities is that we can’t find an obvious expla- 
nation for it. Some of Syria’s non-productive actions we have a cer- 
tain explanation. 

Mr. Shays. Are the Syrians cooperating with stopping jihaddists 
from crossing Syria into Iraq? Are we sometimes getting coopera- 
tion and sometimes not? 

I met with the Syrian ambassador, and he tells me you just tell 
us what we’re doing wrong and we’ll stop. And I said 3 of the 10 
things you’re doing wrong; we want you to stop all 10 things. 

What is the relationship that we have with Syria at this point? 

Mr. Jeffrey. Our relationship with Syria is colored by their be- 
havior in Iraq, their behavior, for example, in hosting the leader of 
Hamas who played such a bad role in recent events in Gaza and 
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their activity still interrelated to Lebanon as well as the oppression 
of their own people. 

That said, on the Iraqi front we have seen a diminution of infil- 
tration to some degree and we have seen the Syrians take a num- 
ber of measures at airports. 

There may be a cause and effect between the two. They need to 
do more, including more cooperation with the new Iraqi Govern- 
ment in closing down some of the financiers of the insurgency who 
have found refuge in Syria, sir. 

Mr. Shays. If this is a long answer, I don’t want you to answer 
the question. But, bottom line, could you speak to the Sadr militia? 
Is this as worrisome — there is a view that we had an opportunity 
to deal with him 3 years ago and we let him fester and now he has 
become a major concern. 

What I’m hearing is that he’s asked for the opportunity to do, 
frankly, what Hamas did in Palestine and that was in the West 
Bank and that was to feed the poor and the hungry and build a 
support system while also doing their terrorist acts. In other words, 
they’re not asking for oil, they’re not asking to run department, 
they’re asking it seems to me to be on the human side of the gov- 
ernment equation. Is that a concern to us? 

Mr. Jeffrey. General Jones had a lot of up close and personal 
contact with that militia, so I’ll let him take that. 

General Jones. Sir, the organization, it has several elements, 
one of which is part of a social welfare capability and that’s one of 
the ways that he sustained support of the population. He obviously 
has another element of his militia, which is an extremely unpro- 
ductive portion of the organization. So he has both of those ele- 
ments, and I believe he uses the social side just to sustain support. 

Mr. Shays. This is my last question. Is the fundamental problem 
political, military or economic? If you had to choose one, if you 
would rank them — I’d like all three of you to rank them. 

Ms. Long, I’d like you to go first. Rank which is the most worri- 
some. I’m not saying they aren’t all, but your three choices are po- 
litical, military and economic. How would you rank them? 

Ms. Long. I would request not to have to rank them, quite frank- 
ly, but if required to answer I think a combination between the re- 
cent upsurge in violent attacks, which would be a security issue, 
but combined with the political aspect. Because I do think that the 
resolution of either of those is dependent and integrated with how 
we deal particularly with the militia and integration of members 
of society who have taken a look at the new government and who 
are willing or able to become members of it and giving them the 
opportunity to do so under the reconciliation ideas that the current 
government has. I would put economic then slightly in the rear. 

Mr. Shays. Thank you very much. 

General. 

General Jones. I echo that they’re all totally intertwined, but if 
I had to choose, I would say — with one caveat, I would say political. 
Because, in the long term, it’s the ultimate solution to deal with 
the underlying causes of the violence in the insurgency that have 
to be done. I caveat that with al Qaeda, which does not have un- 
derlying political causes that can be dealt with, and I think that 
issue is primarily a security issue. 
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Mr. Shays. Thank you. 

Mr. Jeffrey. Without security, you really can’t do anything or 
enough on the political and economic tracks. However, as the Gen- 
eral said, the solution to the security situation is not military but 
political, so I think the two are entwined. Economic is, measured 
only by that standard, less significant. It is an important factor but 
not in the short term as vital getting the security and political cor- 
rect. 

Mr. Shays. I think all three of you pretty much had the same 
view on this. 

Let me just say that my colleague from Maryland just had one 
followup; and my last question, which I’ll ask now, is: Is there any- 
thing that we should have asked that you think needs to put on 
the record that we didn’t ask? Is there anything that if you left 
here and didn’t put on the record you’d say I should have? That’s 
my question to all three of you. But the gentleman from Maryland 
has the floor. 

Mr. Van Hollen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I was just interested, Mr. Ambassador, in your response to the 
question about the Iranian factor and the Iranian meddling. I 
guess I’m a little puzzled by the fact that you and others are puz- 
zled about the nature of the Iranian meddling and the negative as- 
pects of that. 

Let me just ask you, from the perspective of the current regime 
in Iran, from their perspective, would they be better off with a fun- 
damentalist Shi’a government in Iraq or a secular democratic gov- 
ernment in Iraq? 

Mr. Jeffrey. That’s why we’re puzzled. We were not puzzled by 
what they’re doing, we’re puzzled by why, their motivation. A fun- 
damentalist Arab-Shi’a regime in Iraq whose focus is on, in many 
respects, the more senior clergy, with a 1,600-year tradition of 
Shi’a-Islam, is not necessarily a good thing from the historical 
standpoint to an upstart Shi’a regime of about 400 years duration. 
So that’s not immediately obvious. 

The other thing is we have seen in a variety of situations where 
the Iranians are basically not dissatisfied with the democratic proc- 
ess. I mean, they have good relations not only with the Shi’a but 
also with the Kurds. They are not too happy with us succeeding 
there or anyplace else, but they have other interests as well. 

So we still are trying to fathom why exactly they are working 
with local militias with these special lED attacks and that kind of 
thing, and we haven’t come to a good answer yet. 

Mr. Van Hollen. They have a relationship with al-Sadr, right? 

Mr. Jeffrey. They have relationships with al-Sadr, Talibani. 
They have relationships with most of the actors in Iraq, which is 
fully appropriate for a neighboring country in a country which has 
suffered a traumatic experience with Iraq 20 years ago. I mean, 
they do have from a historical standpoint legitimate political and 
security concerns just like many countries have with neighbors. It’s 
how they carry that out that we are concerned with at present. 

Mr. Van Hollen. I would conclude, Mr. Chairman, by saying I’m 
not sure I’m as puzzled as you are by the way the Iranians are 
playing it in Iraq. I think in many ways they have been the big 
winner in terms expanding their sphere of influence in the region 
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and in Iraq in particular, and I’m not sure why they wouldn’t see 
it in their interest to have more of a fundamentalist-type regime. 

After all, one of the positions the administration has taken is 
that, if they were successful in establishing a democratic secular 
government in Iraq, it would have ramifications and implications 
throughout the region, namely, the people in Iran would want the 
same thing. So if you take the administration at its word, it seems 
to me you can understand why the Iranians would he concerned 
about what might be developed in Iraq; and I think, again, it was 
predictable that the Iranians would try and exploit and take ad- 
vantage of this situation. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Shays. Thank the gentleman. 

Would you care to put anything on the record before we adjourn? 

Mr. Jeffrey. From my standpoint, nothing, Mr. Chairman. 

Ms. Long. Only to thank the chairman for this very important 
hearing. We think it’s important to be able to explain the national 
strategy and that there are a lot of documents and implementation 
plans and all kinds of supporting documentation and other imple- 
mentation strategies that complement that and that we welcome 
the opportunity, whether through criticism by GAO or others, to 
make those better documents and more responsive documents. 

Thank you again, sir. 

Mr. Shays. Thank you. 

General Jones. No, sir, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 

Mr. Shays. Let me just thank all of you for your service. I hap- 
pen to know Ambassador Jeffrey the most, having visited him a 
few times. You were all excellent witnesses and very helpful to this 
process, and I appreciate that you came here about 6 hours ago to 
begin. So thank you for not asking to be first and letting the GAO 
go first. That was very helpful to this committee. 

With that, we’re going to have about a 4-minute recess and then 
we’ll start with our final panel. 

[Recess.] 

Mr. Shays. I am very curious as to whether our four panelists 
have stayed. Let me introduce Dr. Kenneth Pollack, director of 
Middle Eastern Policy, Brookings Institution; Dr. Laith Kubba, 
senior director for Middle East and North Africa, National Endow- 
ment for Democracy; Dr. Anthony Cordesman, Admiral Burke 
Chair in Strategy, Center for Strategic and International Affairs, 
CSIS; and Dr. Kenneth Katzman, specialist in Middle East Affairs, 
Congressional Research Service. I think the only one required by 
law required to stay was the Congressional Research Service. 

Gentlemen, it’s wonderful to have you here. I do need to swear 
you in, as I think you know. If you would stand, we’ll swear you 
in. 

[Witnesses sworn.] 

Mr. Shays. Just for the record, we’re not going to be starting our 
meetings in the future at 2 p.m. But it’s wonderful to have you 
here. 

I consider this panel an extraordinary opportunity for the com- 
mittee and particularly for me; and what I would like, if it’s just 
my colleague from Maryland and myself, is to have a dialog among 
us and between us. So I think we’ll start in the order — excuse me. 
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I don’t think we’ll start that way. Yes, we will. We’ll start with you 
Dr. Pollack, and we’ll go right down. Just make your points as you 
choose to, and we’re not even going to turn the clock on unless one 
of them speaks too long and the others have to wait too long. So 
mayhe we better turn the clock on. We’ll do it 5 minutes and roll 
it over. 

STATEMENTS OF KENNETH POLLACK, DIRECTOR OF MIDDLE 
EASTERN POLICY, BROOKINGS INSTITUTION; LAITH KUBBA, 
SENIOR DIRECTOR FOR MIDDLE EAST AND NORTH AFRICA, 
NATIONAL ENDOWMENT FOR DEMOCRACY; ANTHONY 
CORDESMAN, ADMIRAL ARLEIGH BURKE CHAIR IN STRAT- 
EGY, CENTER FOR STRATEGIC AND INTERNATIONAL AF- 
FAIRS [CSISl; AND DR. KENNETH KATZMAN, SPECIALIST IN 
MIDDLE EAST AFFAIRS, CONGRESSIONAL RESEARCH SERV- 
ICE 


STATEMENT OF KENNETH POLLACK 

Dr. Pollack. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. It’s a great 
privilege to he here before this subcommittee. It’s also a great privi- 
lege to be on this panel with so many distinguished colleagues. 

I think, as you are aware, a number of months ago we at the 
Brookings Institution put together our own study group on Iraq, 
came up with our own alternative strategy for Iraq, and most of my 
remarks are framed by our thinking in the conversations that we 
had when we were trying to work through this problem and deter- 
mine what the United States ought to do to ensure success in Iraq. 

The first point that I think is important to make in the course 
of these hearings is to say that our conclusion as part of this group 
was that we fully have just one more chance in Iraq. At the very 
least, we ought to assume that they have only one more chance left 
in Iraq. We may get more. The fact of the matter is we’ve already 
had a number of bites at this apple and we have so far failed to 
put reconstruction on a firm footing. 

The problem that we face right now is that both the American 
and — Iraqi and the American people are growing impatient. Ulti- 
mately this war can be lost in Washington. It can be lost in Bagh- 
dad. The problem is it can be lost in either capital, and we need 
both to provide their full support. 

Inside of Iraq, I think the problems that we face are particularly 
acute and need to be taken into account. First, as you are well 
aware, and as we have heard other Members in these hearings sug- 
gest, the Iraqis are increasingly unhappy. They are increasingly 
frustrated, something that I know you know firsthand, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

They had great expectations with the fall of Saddam Hussein, 
and they have been waiting to see those expectations fulfilled. And 
increasingly Iraqis are fearful that the United States and that the 
new Government of Iraq doesn’t know what it is doing or will be 
unwilling to do what is necessary to actually give them the better 
life that they ultimately deserve. 

And we are seeing increasing numbers of Iraqis turning to these 
vicious sectarian militias, turning to organized crime, turning to in- 
surgent groups to provide them with the security and basic services 
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that they don’t feel that the United States or the new Iraqi Govern- 
ment can provide them with. 

Beyond that, there is another critical element in this, which is 
that we now finally do have the formation of a permanent Iraqi 
Government. In the past Iraqis felt these same frustrations, but 
what we typically saw was when Iraqis became frustrated with the 
current circumstances, they would shift their expectations to the 
next government down the road. There was always another govern- 
ment coming down the road 6 months or 12 months out, and so it 
was easy for Iraqis to say this government has failed us, but per- 
haps the next will do better. 

Well, we are now in a situation where there isn’t going to be an- 
other government, at least not for another 4 years, and so this one 
has to work. This one has to produce results. 

Now, having said all of that, I don’t think that we should set the 
bar too high either. The fact of the matter is Iraqis desperately 
want reconstruction to succeed, and I think what they are looking 
for in the next 6 months is some sign that the United States and 
this new Iraqi Government actually know what we are doing and 
are actually starting to move things in the right direction. 

Our group was fairly confident if the Iraqis did get some signs 
of that, they would remain committed, and they would remain sup- 
portive. But we have to start delivering in the next 6 months; we 
as the United States of America as well as the new Iraqi Govern- 
ment. 

With regard to the administration’s new strategy, what I will say 
is that I think there was a lot in the new strategy that is very 
good. And for me this goes beyond the printed documents and goes 
to other efforts that I see the U.S. administration and the U.S. 
military embarking on. The problem that I foresee is that what 
matters is not how good the rhetoric is, not how good the plans are, 
and I acknowledge that the rhetoric and the plans are much better 
than we have seen in the past. All that matters is the implementa- 
tion. 

Unfortunately, my conclusion has been that this administration 
has more often talked the talk than they have walked the walk 
when it has come to Iraq. I have seen other administration rhetoric 
that has been left unfulfilled. 

I will give a number of different examples of things that I see 
that are going on out there, but which, as I said, are all about the 
implementation. 

There is a new military plan, focused reconstruction developed by 
Lieutenant General Corelli in Iraq. Mr. Chairman, I have been 
briefed on this plan. It is the first plan that I have seen for the 
military in Iraq that I have looked at and said this could work, this 
could actually make a difference in the country. I think it is a bril- 
liant plan. But ultimately all that matters is the implementation 
of that plan. 

I think that already we are beginning to see problems. The first 
step in that plan is the new Baghdad security plan. That Baghdad 
security plan is being — or we are trying to implement it with about 
75,000 troops. We really need closer to 125,000 troops. That’s the 
right number based on historical circumstances, both outside of 
Iraq and inside it. 
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Just to give an example, Tall Afar, where we are having some 
degree of success because we are sitting on that city, we are doing 
it with the right force ratio, a force ratio of 20 security personnel 
per 1,000. The right number for Baghdad, applying that same 
ratio, is about 125,000, not the 75,000 we have now. And I know 
it may be possible — and Dr. Cordesman will be the first one to 
point out, he is absolutely right — that numbers in war are very 
troublesome. But the fact of the matter is that it is going to be very 
difficult to make this Baghdad security plan work with only 75,000 
troops. 

In addition, the focused reconstruction plan is as much about 
marrying up civilian, political and economic reconstruction with 
this new emphasis on protecting Iraqi civilians, and both parts are 
absolutely critical. But so far what we have seen in the Baghdad 
security plan is that only the military has been able to implement 
its part of a plan, and we have seen much less on the civilian side 
that is an absolutely necessary complement to these changes on the 
security side. 

The amnesty, which you have already talked about, needs to be 
general. The amnesty is very important, but if we do not apply it 
to all Iraqis, it is going to be meaningless. The administration is 
making new efforts to reach out to its neighbors. This is also a very 
important effort. But at the end of the day, unless we are willing 
to make some new real concessions to those neighbors, bring them 
into the process and give them some sense that they are going to 
have a stake in how Iraq develops, they are not going to provide 
us anything more. 

Finally, in light of the United Nations, I am heartened to see 
that the Bush administration is making a new effort to try to en- 
gage the United Nations and is trying to gain some traction. We 
had a member of the United Nations as part of that group, and 
what we heard time and again from that member and from others 
that we spoke to was the U.N. will only be there if you can provide 
security and if you are willing to allow the U.N. a much greater 
say and control over operations. 

It is wonderful that the Bush administration has rediscovered 
the U.N. and is trying to bring them into the process, but until we 
are willing to make those concessions, to give them a greater say 
in control, and to provide the security that their civilians need, it’s 
not going to make any difference. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Shays. Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Pollack follows:] 
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Saving Iraq 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished Members of the Subcommittee, it is a great privilege to appear 
before you today and to testify regarding our nation’s effort to help bring peace and stability to Iraq. 

These hearings could not come at a more important moment. Public opinion in the United 
States and in Iraq, both of which are absolutely vital to this mission, are poised on the proverbial 
knife’s edge. Iraqis are increasingly frustrated with the failures of the United States and the previous 
four governments that sat in Baghdad since the fall of Saddam. They see internecine violence 
eroding their nation and their lives and if they do not seen signs of real progress soon, the trickle who 
are turning to the militias and the insurgents for security and basic services could become a torrent. 
Most polls show that while the American people remain committed to the notion that success in Iraq 
is vital to our national security, they too have increasingly concluded that their government does not 
have a feasible plan to address the many problems there. 

Meanwhile, we finally have a new Iraqi government in Baghdad, with a new prime minister 
in Nuri al-Maliki who has shown a willingness to embrace the need for far-reaching change, at least 
rhetorically so far. He has already taken positions that his people want him to take and that anyone 
who wants to see Iraq stabilized can only cheer, but that both his political allies and rivals oppose. 
Moreover, in recent months, the Bush Administration and the U.S. military have begun to debate 
making similarly significant changes in our support to Iraq’s reconstruction. Those arguing for 
dramatic change within the armed forces and the Administration desperately need the support of the 
American people and their Representatives in Congress to make the kind of changes that represent 
what could be our last chance to save Iraq from all-out civil war. 

One Last Chance to Get it Right 

The Administration is correct to observe that there are still many positives in Iraq. The most 
important is the determination of the vast majority of Iraqis to see the political and economic 
reconstruction of their country succeed. They want a better future and are terrified that failure will 
mean full-scale civil war. Consequently, they have endured the injustices and disappointments of 
reconstruction thus far, and most remain hopeful and committed to improving the process of 
reconstruction. As long as the majority of Iraqis continue to take that view, reconstruction can be 
turned around to produce a stable, pluralistic Iraq. 

Nonetheless, we must recognize that time is working against us. In addition to their impact 
on the American public, a range of underlying problems are gradually eroding Iraqi public support 
for reconstruction. Put differently, Iraqis have waited a long time for the meaningful improvements 
that they hoped for and were promised after the fall of Saddam. The longer that these hopes are 
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frustrated and they are deprived of basic necessities — ^security, jobs, regular electricity, gasoline, 
clean water, sanitation — the more despondent they will become. Over time, that frustration has made 
many Iraqis conclude that the United States and the Baghdad government cannot or will not provide 
them with these necessities. Many Iraqis are therefore forced to look elsewhere for security and their 
basic needs — and in Iraq, elsewhere means the militias and insurgents, particularly rejectionists like 
Muqtada as-Sadr. Taking a page from Hizballah in Lebanon and Hamas in the Palestinian territories, 
the militias are providing average Iraqis with a semblance of security, social services, health clinics, 
jobs, and whatever else is required to gain their loyalty. 

Many of the militias and insurgents have slowly begun to battle for control over parts of Iraq 
and to violently expel those who are not members of their ethnic or religious group. Although this 
scramble for turf and ethnic cleansing is not yet wide-spread, the fear that it will become generalized 
is starting to convince those Iraqis who might otherwise support reconstruction that they must cast 
their lot with the militias or insurgents. Many Iraqis understandably believe that because the 
government has failed them, only “their” ethnic or religious militia can provide protection from rival 
ethnic or religious militias. 

There is a real risk inherent in the political process as well. Since April 2003, Iraqis have 
seen four governments come and go; Jay Gamer’s Office of Reconstruction and Humanitarian 
Affairs; L. Paul Bremer’s Coalition Provisional Authority and its partner, the Iraqi Governing 
Council; the interim government of Ayad ‘Allawi; and the transitional government of Ibrahim JaTari. 
On each occasion, Iraqis were elated and relieved when the new government took power, believing 
that they would now have an authority that would deliver security, jobs, electricity, clean water, 
gasoline and other basic necessities. On each occasion, these governments failed to do so. This alone 
turned some against reconstruction, but in every case a (diminishing) majority set its sights on the 
next new government, which was already scheduled to take power in a matter of months, only to be 
just as disappointed when that new government took power and failed them in the same fashion as its 
predecessors. 

Such a trend clearly cannot continue indefinitely. In December 2005, Iraq elected a new 
parliament, the Council of Representatives, that will sit for four years and has now produced a new 
“permanent” government under Prime Minister Maliki with a similar mandate. Iraqis are even more 
emphatic that this government must finally address their needs. They also are well aware that they 
may be shackled with this parliament and government for four years, so there is no other new 
government on the horizon that they can shift their hopes to should this one fail them as the others 
have. The failures to date have to an extent been alleviated by the safety valve of seeing governments 
change frequently and the opportunity to go to the polls. Now, however, if demonstrable progress on 
reconstruction is not forthcoming, then the temptation of supporting militias or insurgents that can 
deliver, as opposed to yet another government that cannot, could prove too great to resist. 

For these reasons, the United States must approach the next six to twelve months as being a 
decisive moment in Iraq. The new Iraqi government and the United States must begin to fix Iraq’s 
problems, or our continued failure will propel Iraqis into the arms of the militias and a full-blown 
civil war. Therefore, the gradual, evolutionary approach to policy changes in Iraq that the Bush 
Administration has so far employed will no longer suffice. Within the next six to twelve months, 
Washington and Baghdad must pursue sweeping policy changes to prove that they understand Iraq’s 
deep-seated problems and that they have the correct schemes to address these problems. 

Our critical need right now is to buy ourselves and the Iraqis more time. We cannot possibly 
solve all of Iraq’s problems in six to twelve months, the best we can do is to lay out a path to do so 
and start down it. Only very time-consuming programs of training, construction, education and 
reform can solve Iraq’s underlying problems. Therefore, we must convince Iraqis (and Americans) to 
give us that time. Iraqis will understandably demand to see material improvements quickly and 
Washington must respond accordingly. By the same token, because so many Iraqis fear that turning 
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away from reconstruction will mean civil war, there is every reason to believe that if the U.S. and 
Iraqi governments can demonstrate that they are making major changes, that the changes are the right 
ones, and that these changes are beginning to produce positive results for the average Iraqi, most will 
continue to support reconstruction at least for as long as it keeps moving in the right direction. 

We have had several shots at making Iraqi reconstruction work already and so far have failed 
to make any of them count. We may get more chances than the one we have now, but it would be the 
height of folly to assume that we will. We simply cannot predict how much more patient the Iraqis 
and the American people will be, and the trends of increasing internecine violence, eroding Iraqi 
public optimism, and the installation of Iraq’s permanent government — with no likelihood of a better 
successor on the horizon — ^means that we must treat this as our last chance. We must assume that if 
we fail this time, we won’t get another shot at success. 

What Needs to be Done: The Big Picture 

The starting point to understand the problems of Iraq is to recognize that at present, Iraq lacks 
the military, political, and economic institutions to provide basic security or the minimum necessary 
services for the Iraqi people to live normal lives. Indeed, the only thing holding the country back 
from all-out civil war a la Bosnia, Lebanon, and Congo is the presence of roughly 140,000 foreign 
troops. While this does confirm the Bush Administration’s contention that it is critical that the 
United States maintain a strong commitment to Iraq to prevent it from sliding into civil war, this 
should not be seen as an endorsement of the Administration’s conduct there to date. Frankly, Mr. 
Chairman, it is appalling that after over three years we still have not been able to build any Iraqi 
institutions capable of effecting meaningful changes beyond the Baghdad Green Zone without 
massive American assistance. 

Thus, Washington and Baghdad’s must develop a comprehensive new strategy to build 
capable Iraqi institutions able to preserve Iraqi stability and security, and create eventual progress 
toward a functional and prosperous society. However, doing so will take quite some time — at least 
several years — and, as noted above, neither the governments of Iraq nor the United States have a 
luxury of time anymore. Consequently, medium-term institution-building must be coupled with 
short-term approaches to create some sense of progress in the country. In addition, it is impossible to 
build new institutions in conditions of insecurity, lawlessness, and internecine strife. So the United 
States and Iraq must also immediately adopt measures to deal with the security situation facing the 
country and begin to deliver basic services for key segments of the population. 

Of all the many blunders of the United States in Iraq, the greatest was the original sin of 
allowing a security vacuum after the fall of Saddam’s regime in April 2003. Because we did not 
bring enough troops to secure the country, nor did we give those troops we did bring the mission to 
protect the population, we allowed a security vacuum to emerge and to persist to this day. This 
security vacuum led to two intimately related phenomena; a full-blown insurgency, largely based in 
the Sunni tribal community of Western Iraq, and a failed state, in which the governmental 
architecture has essentially collapsed and has not yet been effectively replaced by new, capable 
military and political institutions. Inevitably, vicious sectarian militias emerged to fill this vacuum 
and these militias are now waging a constant struggle over turf and resources. In other words, Iraq 
has a daunting combination of insurgency-related problems similar to those of the wars in Vietnam, 
Northern Ireland, and Algeria, compounded by failed-state challenges similar to those of Lebanon in 
the 1970s and ‘80s, the former Yugoslavia in the ‘90s and the Congo today. 

Finally, persistent problems related to the many mistakes that accompanied America’s 
poorly-planned initial efforts at reconstruction continue to erode Iraq’s institutional capacity and 
popular support for U.S. -led reconstruction. Corruption is rampant in Baghdad and has rotted-out 
nearly every Iraqi ministry, Two-and-a-half years after the fall of Saddam’s regime, the Iraqi central 
government has little ability to effect real change anywhere outside Baghdad’s heavily protected 
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Green Zone. Rather than build ties to their people and improve the lives of their constituents, many 
Iraqi politicians are becoming disconnected from society at large and more pre-occupied with 
dividing up the country’s wealth between themselves. Although the training of the Iraqi Army is 
progressing better than previously, it is still inadequate. By focusing the limited U.S. and Iraqi 
military assets that are available on chasing insurgents in the “Sunni Triangle”, the United States has 
denuded the most populous regions of Iraq of adequate security forces. This has left the majority of 
Iraqis vulnerable to crime and inter-ethnic attacks. This security failure is part of the vicious circle as 
it drives Iraqis into the arms of ethnic and sectarian militias that can provide a semblance of security. 
Meanwhile, Iraqis increasingly resent the U.S. military presence, sometimes out of sheer nationalism, 
but more often because the U.S, occupation has added burdens to their lives without providing the 
basic necessities of security, jobs, electricity, gasoline, clean water, and sanitation. 

This diagnosis demonstrates what the United States and the new government of Iraq must 
accomplish in the next six months or so for reconstmction to have a realistic chance of succeeding: 

• Coalition and Iraqi forces must concentrate their efforts on Iraq’s key population centers to 
create areas of relative security for the bulk of the people. This is the crux of what is 
typically called a “spreading oil stain” or “spreading ink spot” strategy. Within these areas of 
greater security, the Coalition must make a major effort to build new political structures from 
the ground up, provide basic services, and help jumpstart the local economy. 

• The United States must continue to train Iraqi security forces and build the kind of security 
institutions that will allow the Iraqis to eventually take over the securing of their country. 

The U.S. is now doing much better at training Iraqi combat forces than before, although we 
are still far from where we need to be. Four problems in particular will prevent the Iraqi 
forces from taking over this vital task until they are addressed: lack of combat support and 
combat service support capabilities; lack of ethnically- and religiously-integrated units that 
are cohesive and capable; lack of capable and professional junior officers; and a fuller 
program of training to include informal training, exercises, officer courses, and training in 
small-unit tactics. 

• Iraq desperately needs a central government that can and will lead. This means helping to 
reform and empower Iraq’s ministries and civil society groups. It also means reforming the 
Iraqi political system to minimize the power of militia leaders, creating incentives for 
cooperation both within and among ethnic and religious groups, and forcing politicians in 
Baghdad to care about the welfare of their constituents elsewhere in the country. 

• Iraq must adopt a new fixed-distribution system for Iraqi oil revenues. Corruption 
throughout Iraq, but particularly in the oil and finance ministries, is siphoning off a major 
share of Iraq’s oil wealth. It has made the central government a cockpit for thieves to fight 
over the division of spoils, rather than a government trying to solve the problems of its 
people. It is vital that the distribution of oil revenues be centralized, fixed by population per 
province, and employed, in part, to provide resources directly to local governments, reducing 
their dependence on Baghdad. 

• Because the central government in Baghdad is plagued by so many problems, the United 
States and the international community must aggressively attempt to reform and bolster local 
government in Iraq. Power and resources should be pushed out from the center as much as 
possible, and aid and assistance should be provided to local government and civil society 
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groups to the greatest extent possible. Because it is typically easier and faster to reform local 
government than the central government, and because some localities are already less coaupt 
and more capable than others, we should count on local government to provide basic services 
more quickly than the central government can. 

Security 

Security is the most important prerequisite for the reconstruction of Iraq. Although there is no 
guarantee that reconstruction will succeed with adequate security, it is guaranteed to fail without it. 
The United States invaded Iraq lacking both the troops and the plans to provide immediate security 
for the population. As a result, we were unable to prevent looting; we could not reassure the bulk of 
the population, which favored Saddam’s overthrow but was uncertain about our motives; nor could 
we overawe those elements of Iraqi society considering armed resistance. This failure created a 
security vacuum that has never been properly filled and that is the single greatest underlying problem 
in Iraq today. 

The key flaw in U.S. military strategy since that original sin has been its inability to provide 
basic safety for Iraqis. As noted earlier, Iraq suffers both from an insurgency and from being a failed 
state, and it is the first rule of both counterinsurgency operations and stabilization operations (which 
are the military operations designed to address the problems of failed states) that the highest priority 
of military and police forces is to provide security for the populace. In particular, as every successful 
counterinsurgency and/or stability campaign has demonstrated, this starts with (but is not limited to) 
tactical defensive operations to ensure public safety. In this, the United States has failed badly. Too 
much of the U.S. military (and now of newly-trained Iraqi formations) have consistently been 
devoted to fruitless, and often counterproductive, tactical offensive operations to try to kill or capture 
Iraqi insurgents. 

The consequences of this mistaken emphasis on offensive military operations have been 
devastating and have been reinforced by the interrelationship of the insurgency and Iraq’s failed 
state. Many of the country’s main population centers in central and southern Iraq are under militia 
control because of the insufficient U.S. and Iraqi military presence. Many Iraqis have been driven to 
seek protection from “friendly” militias, lending these groups a degree of legitimacy because 
Coalition forces cannot provide the populace with protection from crime, insurgents, and rival 
militias.' The absence of Coalition forces has also allowed both insurgent groups and the militias to 
begin low-level ethnic cleansing, assassinations, and other forms of internecine warfare that could 
prove to be the first skirmishes of a civil war. 

In Iraq, the security vacuum has had additional deleterious effects beyond allowing the 
spread of the insurgency and the rise of the militias. For instance, crime has blossomed throughout 
the country. Initially of the random, unorganized variety as a great many Iraqis sought to take 
advantage of the lawless situation and grab as much as they could, crime in Iraq has become 
increasingly organized, and therefore increasingly more debilitating. Kidnap rings continue to 
flourish. Anything not guarded is quickly vandalized or stolen and goods (and people) are frequently 
lost on the roads to bandits. Murder for profit is as common as murder for political causes. 

As noted. Coalition military forces must simultaneously wage a counterinsurgency campaign 
and a stability operation. The single most important objective of both of these missions is to provide 
basic safety for the population against attack, extortion, threat, and fear. If the population is afraid to 
leave its homes or is afraid even while in its homes, the insurgents, militias and other forces of chaos 
have in effect won. The population will not support the government, it will be susceptible to the 


‘ A considerable number of the Sunni “insurgent” groups are more properly understood as Sunni militias fighting 
against the Shi’ah and the Kurds (and their American rivals) because they believe that their opponents mean to 
oppress them just as Saddam’s Sunni-based regime oppressed the Shi’ah and Kurds. 
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insurgents and militias, and it will not go about its norma! business, thereby undermining the 
economy and the political system. The Iraqi insurgents are largely accomplishing these goals because 
Coalition forces are too thinly stretched and have left the cities of central and southern Iraq 
vulnerable to insurgent and terrorist attacks, to militia takeover, and to general lawlessness. For this 
reason. Coalition forces must fundamentally reorient their priorities towards “area security” — 
protecting towns and neighborhoods. 

Coalition forces must also shift their emphasis from offensive missions designed to “kill bad 
guys” to defensive missions designed to “protect good guys.” While even counterinsurgency 
strategies require some offensive components, they should not be their principal focus. Typically in 
counterinsurgency and stability operations, offensives should only be mounted in immediate 
counterattack to an insurgent/militia action or when intelligence has clearly identified a high-value 
target. Even then, the degree to which offensive operations are emphasized is relative to troop 
numbers. Offensive operations can be employed more liberally only when there are more than 
enough troops for the defensive missions that are the crux of a counterinsurgency/stability campaign. 
In Iraq at present, offensive operations need to be de-emphasized because there are not enough troops 
for vital defensive missions. Offensive operations, particularly large raids, should not be the default 
mode of security forces as it is for many U.S. and U.S.-tfained Iraqi units. 

Consequently, the U.S. and Iraqi security forces must focus first on defensive operations to 
make the Iraqis feel safe in their homes, their streets, and their places of business. This does not mean 
simply deploying soldiers in defensive emplacements around Iraqi population centers. It means 
establishing a constant presence throughout those areas to be secured to reassure the population and 
to deter and defeat insurgents and militias. This means constant patrols (principally on foot); 
checkpoints; security personnel deployed at major gathering points like markets, entertainment, 
religious and political events, and main intersections and thoroughfares among other measures. 
Security personnel should routinely search persons entering large facilities, such as businesses or 
apartment complexes, street markets or shopping arcades, or sports arenas. Fixed defensive positions, 
checkpoints, or ambushes can be employed against known routes of insurgent infiltration. Above all, 
offensive operations should become the exception rather than the rule. 

The militias established themselves in central and southern Iraq because the United States 
never properly filled the post-Saddam security vacuum. The only way to reverse this trend is to fill 
the security vacuum by deploying U.S., Iraqi and other Coalition forces there. Very few of the Shi’i 
militias have ever tried to resist Coalition forces when they moved into an area in strength, because 
they understood that doing so was essentially suicidal. Once the Coalition has concentrated 
sufficient forces to move back into a population center in central or southern Iraq, it should be able to 
do so. Coalition forces must then remain in strength over time, and thereby obviate the need that 
drove the locals to support the militia. This is critical in Iraq not only to create a basis for defeating 
the insurgency, but to prevent the failed-state aspects of Iraq from causing the country to spiral into 
chaos and civil war. 

Once these initial enclaves are secured, and as additional Iraqi security forces are trained, 
they should be slowly expanded to include additional communities — hence the metaphor of the 
spreading “oil stain.” In every case, the Coalition would focus the same security, political, and 
economic resources on each new community brought into the pacified zone. If implemented 
properly, a tme counterinsurgency approach can win back the entire country. 

However, employing such a strategy means superficially ceding control over parts of the 
country at first and accepting that it will take time before all of Iraq will become a stable, unified, 
pluralist state. Objectionable though that might appear at first glance, it is worth remembering that 
the U.S. military and the Iraqi government do not currently control much of Iraq.. Thus, the “oil 
stain” strategy simply acknowledges that we can only control part of Iraq with the forces currently 
available and that our control over other regions is at best nominal. It means focusing our efforts on 
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controlling the most important areas where roughly half the Sunni Arabs live, and where the bulk of 
the Shi ’ah and Kurds, the strongest supporters of reconstruction, also reside. We should concentrate 
our resources on holding those regions properly, rather than squander them playing “whack-a-mole” 
with insurgents in areas that we cannot control. Over time, such a strategy will allow us to slowly 
expand our control over the rest of the country as more resources become available. 

Perhaps the most heartening news I have heard from Iraq in recent months is that Lt, General 
Peter Chiarelli, the new Corps commander in Baghdad has devised a new campaign plan for Iraq 
along these very lines. This is not surprising because when Chiarelli commanded the 1“ Cavalry 
Division in Baghdad in 2004-5, he employed a similar approach in his AOR and enjoyed tremendous 
success. He, along with a handful of other outstanding division and regimental commanders, has put 
such a scheme to work and seen it pay immediate dividends. 

As currently conceived, LTG Chiarelli’s “Focused Reconstruction” blueprint is a brilliant 
plan. It is the first military plan for securing Iraq since the invasion that could actually work. It is 
designed to concentrate U.S., Iraqi, and other Coalition military forces in Baghdad and a number of 
other major population centers in central and southern Iraq — where the bulk of Iraq’s population 
resides. It is a combined military-political-economic effort that envisions Coalition and Iraqi 
personnel working hand-in-hand to secure key Iraqi urban areas and immediately revive local 
governance, basic services, and economic opportunities so that Iraqis see immediate benefit from the 
operations and will support them. It may be no understatement to say that if any one man can save 
the reconstruction of Iraq, it is LTG Chiarelli. 

Unfortunately, Focused Reconstruction is more a vision than a reality right now. The new 
Baghdad security plan is the opening move of the plan, but it is being conducted with too few troops 
(about 75,000 according to press reports, as opposed to the 100-120,000 that would probably be 
required for a city the size of Baghdad), with a divided command structure that does not match Lt. 
General Chiarelli’s vision of a unified military-civilian chain of command, and without the necessary 
political and economic assistance to make security in the capital sustainable. Moreover, military 
personnel have suggested that Focused Reconstruction has not been fully accepted within the armed 
forces’ own hierarchy, and thus there is no political commitment to it either. 

Mr. Chairman, it would be a tragedy for the United States and for Iraq to allow Lt. General 
Chiarelli’s Focused Reconstruction to wither on the vine. For the first time, we have a plan rooted in 
sound historical analysis and tested in actual operations in Iraq. There is every reason to believe that 
it can succeed where past efforts failed. But it can only succeed if it has the necessary resources. I 
can think of no more useful role for these hearings to play than to see that it gets the chance. 

Building the Iraqi Armed Forces 

The training of Iraqi security forces is progressing better than ever before, but there is still a 
long way to go before they will be able to shoulder the burden of providing security in Iraq alone. 

The Bush Administration appears correct in stating that there are a large number of Iraqi troops in 
various stages of readiness and various capacities to assist in security operations. However, even the 
235,000-plus Iraqi security personnel in the field or in the training pipeline are inadequate to the task: 
Iraq probably requires more than twice that number to address the security problems of a failed-state 
and an insurgency — and, at present, only about one-third of the 235,000 considered “trained” are 
actually capable of playing a meaningful role in securing Iraq. 

An important and related caveat is that the four-level rating system developed by 
Multinational Security Transition Command Iraq (MNSTCl) and regularly discussed in the media is 
unhelpful and unrepresentative. Every echelon of the chain of command in Iraq appears to use a 
different system to rate the readiness of the forces it is training, none appear to correspond easily to 
one another, and many personnel do not seem to understand the systems used by the echelons above 
or below them. One level will use colors to denote readiness, another letters, still others use numbers. 
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Moreover, the rating system used by MNSTCI itself sets the threshold for Iraqi security units 
too high. Counterinsurgent warfare requires only a small number of truly first-rate forces to serve as 
a strategic reserve and to conduct what should be rather limited and discrete offensive operations. 

The vast bulk of security forces are expected to conduct basic defensive missions, particularly area 
security, which requires far less capability — although it does require basic skills, effective leadership, 
and a high degree of unit cohesion. Thus, units do not need to reach the highest level of readiness 
(defined as the capacity to operate fully independently) to play a meaningful role in COIN 
operations. Plenty of units rated as level 2, or even some rated as level 3, are probably capable of 
handling their own battlespace while others can still be helpful when working closely with Coalition 
forces. 

U.S. military personnel and the MNSTCI must place a much greater emphasis on the selection 
and training of Iraqi military leaders, especially at tactical levels. Although many factors go into 
making a military effective, none is more important than the quality of its leadership at all levels. 
Unfortunately, the leadership of Iraqi security forces is very mixed. There are some intelligent, 
honest, brave, and patriotic officers, but there appear to be an equal number who are just the 
opposite. There are sadists, cowards, incompetents, thieves, along with too many whose first loyalty 
seems to be to the insurgents, the militias, or organized crime rings. The fact that so many 
unqualified Iraqis remain as leaders of companies, battalions, and brigades, is a major source of 
weakness. Moreover, it is often difficult to remove them — frequently, they received their commission 
and their command because they are important political figures or are related to more senior officers. 
It is hard for U.S. military personnel to remove even those who do not fall into these categories 
because Iraq is now a sovereign state and the Americans must often negotiate serious political 
hurdles to have an Iraqi officer transferred or relieved of his command. 

As hard as it may be, improving the quality of Iraq’s military leadership is crucial to building 
Iraqi security forces capable of meeting the nation’s problems on their own. Consequently, the U.S. 
military command — including, but not limited to MNSTCI — must make it a priority for all 
Americans training Iraqi formations to identify competent personnel and see them promoted, while 
systematically removing from positions of authority those unqualified for their commands. All 
echelons of the chain of command must make this a priority so that lower level personnel will have 
the support of their superiors when pushing to remove unqualified Iraqi personnel. 

At the same time, the U.S. training program which is now doing reasonably well at training 
the combat units themselves, must pay greater attention to the identification and training of Iraqi 
officers. True leaders take much longer to forge than the units they are to command. Additional 
training courses need to be added for officers, first to give them the basic soldiering skills that Iraqi 
officers typically lack; second to provide them with a better grounding in basic civics (and the role of 
military forces in a democratic society), which almost none of them understand; and last to teach 
them the art of leadership. At present, some training in all of these areas is provided, but not enough. 
Greater and longer training is also very helpful in allowing U.S. personnel to observe their Iraqi 
counterparts and identify both the best and worst among them. 

The U.S. and Iraqi high commands must make a much greater effort to create integrated Iraqi 
security formations. Of the 30-40 best Iraqi battalions available at this time, virtually all are 
composed of soldiers from a single sect or ethnic group: these units are all Kurd, all Shi’i Arab, or 
occasionally all Sunni Arab, This has proven necessary because of the need to get some Iraqi 
formations out in the field and operating alongside Coalition forces promptly; however, it creates 
problems in the short term and risks in the long term. Many communities are angered by the 
presence of battalions entirely composed of members of another sect or ethnic group — in particular, 
Sunni Arab towns and villages react badly to the presence of all-Shi’i Arab units. Since the goal of 
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the deployments is to make the local populace feel safe and supportive of the security presence, this 
is counterproductive. This is especially true because in many cases these units were simply militia 
units inducted in toto into the Iraqi security forces, given new uniforms and a new name, but little 
else. Over the long term, such single-sect units cannot be counted on to remain loyal to the central 
government in time of great stress. The Iraqi armed forces must be one of the main centripetal forces 
to overcome the centrifugal forces that could push the country into civil war. These single-sect units 
might therefore make civil war more likely if, as seems probable, in a future crisis they chose to 
honor their loyalty to the leaders of their own sect rather than the central government. 

Creating capable integrated units will take a great deal more time, effort and resources, but it 
is critical to the long-term success of the Iraqi armed forces and therefore the country: 

• Initially, the MNSTCI should concentrate on building up a small number of truly integrated 
units as elite formations, principally for psychological reasons. The goal should be to make 
more Iraqi security personnel want to join these formations. 

• The best personnel must be recruited from all of the existing units of the armed forces. They 
must be provided with higher pay and other benefits to coax them into volunteering for 
integrated units. 

• The integrated units should have longer periods of training with the best Coalition trainers. It 
is critical for these units to feel confident in their abilities and to have the time for a sense of 
unit cohesion to develop. Both argue for a longer training period. 

• Integrated units should be provided with the best equipment. Indeed, they probably ought to 
be provided with the full suite of equipment, weaponry, etc,, available to U.S. light infantry 
battalions. Again, it is imperative for the personnel of these units — more than for any other 
formations in the Iraqi military — to have confidence in their ability to execute their missions. 
Moreover, because inadequate gear is a constant complaint of Iraqi formations, the integrated 
battalions should be lavished with equipment so that they feel a degree of “eliteness" and so 
that other military personnel will want to join the integrated units. 

• Integrated units need to be put into operational situations, at least initially, only when their 
success is virtually guaranteed. Although this should be true for all Iraqi security units as 
they are formed up, it is particularly true for these units. Their cohesion is likely to be fragile, 
so they need to be brought along slowly with stress applied only in gradual increments. 
Moreover, it would be disastrous if these units were involved in a military defeat early on, 
which could shatter the unit and dampen recruitment. By the same token, reports of their 
successes would likely strengthen their cohesion and improve recruitment. 

Although it is not yet a priority, at some point, the United States will have to make building Iraq’s 
military support infrastructure a higher priority if the Iraqi armed forces are to take overfull 
responsibility for securing the country. At present Iraqi forces are wholly reliant on U.S. military 
forces for combat service support and most combat support functions. The fraqis have taken the first 
steps toward eventually taking over their training and command and control systems; however, these 
are effectively the only areas where they have made any progress and even in these areas it has been 
very modest. The Iraqis have virtually no capacity to handle logistics, communications, intelligence, 
personnel, maintenance, medical, or transportation on their own, and these services are still almost 
wholly handled by the Coalition, in reality by the Americans. 
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This is not a criticism of U.S. policy; a decision was made early on to concentrate on Iraqi 
combat formations so that they could begin to participate in the fight alongside Coalition units, and 
this was the right decision. However, given the various limitations from both the American and Iraqi 
sides, it has meant that combat support and combat service support functions were relegated to very 
low priorities. Thus, the point is not to object to the current state of affairs, but simply to point out 
that an important gap exists in this area, and that this gap will have to be filled before the Iraqis are 
able to secure the country on their own. At present, if the United States (and the American 
contractors who currently perform nearly all of these functions for the Iraqis) were to withdraw from 
Iraq, even the most capable Iraqi combat battalions would quickly be rendered ineffective because of 
the lack of any support. 

The Importance of Time. The single greatest problem with all American efforts to train a new Iraqi 
military has been (and to some extent, continues to be) political pressure to quickly produce more 
trained Iraqi units to show progress in Iraq. This has been disastrous. The first training program 
instituted by Maj. Gen. Paul Eaton’s team was a perfectly reasonable program, and could have 
achieved its objectives had the Bush Administration not demanded that he both speed up the training 
course and increase the numbers of Iraqis trained. Even today, both the Bush Administration and its 
critics continue to press for accelerated training and a more rapid deployment of Iraqi forces to take 
over from American soldiers. 

This is the worst approach we could take to the training of the new Iraqi armed forces. Our 
goal should be to expand and intensify the training of Iraqi forces, not accelerate it. The quality of 
Iraqi forces is far more important than their quantity if our goal is for the Iraqis to shoulder a greater 
and greater share of the burden of securing their country in the years ahead. The only way to produce 
troops sufficiently capable of doing so is to give them the time in both formal and informal training 
to develop such quality. 

Although the MNSTCI has established a much-needed process of formal training, this alone 
is inadequate. The U.S, military would never send its troops straight from basic training into combat. 
American units are given additional training in small unit tactics, they conduct field exercises, they 
engage in other forms of training, and are given other opportunities to participate in less-demanding 
operations before they are committed to battle. The same is true for the Iraqis, and this has been an 
important failing of the Coalition, which frequently has taken units fresh from their initial training 
program and committed them to combat in the name of getting more Iraqi units out into the field. 

Like all new military units, even after their formal training is completed, Iraqi formations 
need time to further gel. Unit cohesion needs to be formed in training, but it is inevitably tested by 
the first operations that a formation undertakes — so too with the confidence of Iraqi recruits, so too 
with the leadership skills of their officers. What’s more, the process of vetting — weeding out those 
unsuited for the tasks at hand or those working for the enemy — is a lengthy one, and it is not unusual 
for soldiers and officers to do well in training but fail once placed in actual combat situations. For all 
of these reasons, it is critical that Iraqi units begin their operational tours under the most permissive 
conditions. They need to crawl before they can walk. 

Iraqi Politics 

Securing Iraq is a necessary condition for success, but it is hardly sufficient. It is not 
sufficient because the goal of security is merely to make possible Iraq’s political and economic 
reconstitution. That is the principal project of reconstruction. Thus it is vital that the United States 
help develop a new political system that will have the trust of all Iraqis. This new political system 
must convince Iraqis that there are effective, non-violent means to address their problems; that they 
will not have to fear that others will use violence against them; that they will have an equal 
opportunity to pursue a better life for themselves and their families; and that the state has institutions 
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capable of addressing alt of their country’s needs. This is the foundation of the compact between a 
people and their government, and which defines the government’s legitimacy. 

In the specific circumstances of Iraq today, these requirements — not how many people turned 
out to vote in the election nor how many cabinet posts were given to each party — will define the 
legitimacy of the new government. Any Iraqi government that cannot begin to deliver on them, no 
matter how many votes it may have won in elections or how inclusive it is to Iraq’s ethnic and 
religious mix, will be seen as illegitimate by the people. In the most immediate sense, it comes down 
to whether the new Iraqi government will be able to start improving the lives of the Iraqi people 
through higher employment, more constant electricity, more readily available clean water and 
gasoline, and the security that underpins all of these necessities. 

Of course, the many missteps of the United States and the various Iraqi governments that 
followed Saddam’s fall have left many Iraqis discouraged, and have opened the door for opponents 
of reconstruction, like Muqtada as-Sadr and the remnant of the Ba'th party, to propose their own 
alternatives. They are attempting to demonstrate that they can provide the necessities that Iraqis 
crave better than the Americans and the new central government can. Thus the risk we face is not 
just that political reconstruction will fail, but that in failing it will make it possible for chauvinist 
groups aligned with the insurgency and the militias to gain the support of large sectors of the Iraqi 
population, likely leading to eventual civil war. 

Mr. Chairman, we must therefore recognize, that while the formation of Nuri al-Maliki’s 
national unity government is an event to be cheered, by itself it has absolutely impact on the situation 
in the country. Now that it has been formed, it must deliver, and that will be the only test of whether 
it is a positive element in Iraq. However, we must also recognize that its very inclusiveness is 
potentially its greatest failing. The most important members of the new government are militia 
leaders of one kid or another. These militia leaders became powerful and one the support of key 
constituencies by providing them with security and the basic services that the Iraqi central 
government has been unable to provide since the fall of Saddam. Thus, the most important thing that 
the Iraqi government must do for reconstruction to succeed — create i nstitutions capable of providing 
security and basic services to the Iraqi people— threatens their base of power in the country and 
therefore the thing that they will most staunchly oppose. It is why the most powerful members of the 
al-Maliki government view their control over various ministries as providing them with 
opportunities, for graft, patronage (in the form of jobs, contracts, and payouts), and additional 
weapons with which to attack their rivals. This is decidedly not a recipe for good governance or 
effective reconstruction and it will require all of the diplomatic suasion and resources of the United 
States to help Prime Minister Maliki overcome this problem and move the Iraqi government in the 
right direction despite the likely efforts of members of his cabinet to prevent him from doing so. 

Of course, the failure to deliver on basic necessities is only one manifestation of the various 
problems besetting the Iraqi body politic. There are many others. However, for the sake of 
prioritization, and because this list is not intended to be comprehensive but rather to focus on what is 
most important (and how to address it), it is worth concentrating on four key problems in the realm of 
politics. 

1 . Iraq is now a deeply divided society and those divisions are creating animosity, fueling the 
violence, and preventing the efficient functioning of the Iraqi government. There were 
always divisions in Iraq, and it was always the case that after Saddam’s fall the sectarian 
extremists were going to be the best organized and most willing to use violence, thereby 
giving them other advantages. However, the United States exacerbated these problems by 
employing explicit quotas for the different denominations, allowing identity to become the 
dominant force in politics early on, and reaching out to many of the worst of the sectarian 
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groups to serve in the new occupation-sponsored authorities. Consequently, sectarian 
divisions have become far more prevalent and entrenched than they were in the past, and in 
the absence of a general program of national reconciliation or a broader power-sharing 
arrangement, they are tearing apart Iraq’s large, peaceful, and integrated center — including 
allowing foreign Salafi Jihadists to turn the violent resistance of Iraq’s minority Sunni 
community into a fairly deadly insurgency. Moreover, they have so far precluded the 
adoption of a workable constitution that might allow the Iraqi government to begin to address 
some of the country’s many problems. 

2. Iraq’s central government is now fully-constituted but essentially powerless. It lacks the 
resources or the governmental institutions to tackle any of the challenges facing the country 
without massive external assistance. Iraq’s ministries are understaffed and eviscerated by 
endemic corruption of a kind that Iraqis believe compares unfavorably even with Saddam’s 
despicable regime. Corruption has diverted much of Iraq’s oil revenue from reconstruction to 
the bank accounts of government officials and their friends in organized crime. Iraq’s local 
governments, originally founded by the U.S.-led Coalition in the immediate aftermath of the 
fall of Baghdad — and a critical element in a proper bottom-up approach to reconstruction — 
have largely been cut-off and neglected. The failings of Iraq’s ministries have hamstrung the 
development of new military capabilities, reduced the amount of funding available, prevented 
the development of careful plans for reconstruction, and frightened investment capital out of 
the country. 

3 . Iraq ’s political parties have only tenuous connections to the Iraqi people and mostly limit 
their interaction with their nominal constituents. This too is a product of American mistakes 
in the wake of the fall of Baghdad. By bringing to office political exiles and extremist groups 
neither of which truly represented the wilt of the Iraqi people (and in many cases were 
unknown to them), we created a political elite that did not come to power via a popular 
mandate and were, in fact, threatened by true leaders emerging from the people. As a result, 
Iraq's current leaders have mostly spent their time haggling over the division of power within 
the government and snuffing out any legitimate efforts by charismatic figures to organize 
new political movements that would genuinely represent the will of the Iraqi people. This 
disconnect has helped hinder the provision of basic necessities to the Iraqi people, warped 
Iraq’s decision-making, and soured many Iraqis towards their own leadership. 

4. The United States, the principal occupying power and the driving force behind 
reconstruction lacks the personnel, the capabilities, the know-how, and even some of the 
resources to rebuild the Iraqi nation. Nevertheless, the Bush Administration’s policy choices 
have effectively prevented the United Nations from playing a greater role in Iraq. That, as 
well as the security threats in Iraq, has also kept many Non-Governmental Organizations 
(NGOs) from participating in this effort. This is highly problematic because UN agencies 
and NGOs possess valuable skills and capabilities needed for nation-building. 

Conceived broadly, a new approach to political reform in Iraq should consist of six 
interlocking processes. 

1 . National reconciliation. This is the one aspect of political reform where the U.S. government 
cannot be faulted for a lack of effort or creativity. That effort must be maintained. What 
needs to change, however, is the context in which national reconciliation and power-sharing 
talks are framed. It is hard to see what more the United States could do within this process; 
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what we can change are other factors outside it but which impinge upon it because they shape 
the perspective of the various actors in terms of the costs, risks, and benefits of cutting a 
realistic deal. 

2. Decentralizing power. Because Iraq’s political leaders are consumed with their discussions 
over power-sharing, because many of them often care little about their constituents, and 
because Iraq’s ministries are virtually powerless, it is critical to shift authority and resources 
away from the sinkhole of Baghdad and out to local governments that might be able to start 
delivering on the basic necessities Iraqis crave. 

3. Building central state capacity. Decentralization can only ever be part of the solution. 
Ultimately, no matter how federalized Iraq becomes, only a central government will be able 
to handle certain key services — such as national security, foreign policy, and the direction of 
the nationwide oil system. Consequently, the United States must simultaneously help build 
the capacity of Iraqi governmental institutions, in particular by developing a comprehensive 
program to fight the corruption that is the single greatest factor crippling the central 
government. 

4. Reforming Iraqi politics and political parties. Iraqi politicians have only ever known 
corrupt, predatory, and “winner-takes-all” politics. It is little surprise, therefore, that they are 
behaving in such a manner. Recognizing the dysfunctional norms with which the 
reconstruction period began should underscore even more boldly the need to create extensive 
oversight and institutions that enforce strong accountability. Iraqi institutions need to be 
structured so that they are continually oriented in the direction of the public good. Moreover, 
Iraqi politicians need to have stronger incentives to be responsive to their constituents’ 
priorities. This will help force them to spend more time providing basic necessities and less 
time scrapping among themselves. To the extent that the Iraqi people are happier, this too 
should diminish the ability of the political leadership to rouse them to support extreme 
positions. Similarly, Iraqi political leaders need to see clear incentives for forging cross- 
ethnic and cross-sect coalitions. Iraqi politics needs to shift from being identity-driven to 
being issues-driven, which will allow a loosening of the deadlock among the current parties 
by introducing a new range of issues that could forge novel alliances and break up old, 
identity-based ones. Finally, fostering the emergence of new parties that truly represent the 
Iraqi people and are concerned about issues, not identity, can reinforce all of the above 
trends. 

5. Revising Iraq’s oil distribution systems. Iraq’s oil can be a blessing or a curse. At present, it 
is mostly a curse because it simply fuels the vicious infighting among political elites who 
often are merely looking for a bigger (illegal) cut of Iraq’s oil revenue. Iraq’s oil revenue 
must be turned into a blessing by using it to create incentives related to the political reforms 
listed above: forcing Iraqi politicians to care about and be answerable to their constituents; 
allowing for decentralization of power beyond Baghdad; and easing the process of national 
reconciliation by removing oil as an issue to be fought over. 

6. Bringing in additional international assistance. While this would always have been a 
positive, its importance has increased dramatically thanks to the failures of the past two-and- 
a-half years. The UN, NGOs and foreign governments have critical personnel and know-how 
to help build Iraqi political institutions and thus create more capable local and central 
government functions. Similarly, international organizations have highly relevant experience 
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building political parties and guiding political processes toward becoming more transparent, 
accountable, and representative. Finally, as is now apparent, the United States is increasingly 
wearing out its welcome in Iraq, and shifting to a more international approach would likely 
allow us to prolong the process of externally-assisted reconstruction longer than will a 
continuing U.S.-dominated approach. 

None of this would have been easy even if it had been planned for before the invasion and 
properly implemented afterwards. Unfortunately though, current conditions in Iraq are likely to 
make it that much harder to implement. Specifically, the December 15, 2005 nation-wide elections 
have produced a new Iraqi government that is supposed to be fully sovereign, permanent, and 
capable of running the country alone. In truth, it is none of these — the last least of all. However, the 
reality may be less important than the perception. Many of the changes proposed below are going to 
be painful for Iraq and even more so for Iraq’s current political elite, which of course is both the 
product, and cause, of so many of the problems that must be solved. Moreover, the repeated failings 
and mistakes of the United States have considerably eroded Iraqi good will toward their liberators. 

All of which suggests that U.S. representatives in Baghdad will face a very tough fight in having 
these changes (or any far-reaching reforms) adopted by the new government. 

Decentralization 

Reducing the power and influence of the Iraqi central government in Baghdad is both 
inevitable and necessary. It is necessary because Baghdad has become a major obstacle to 
reconstruction in all aspects. Iraq’s central government is dominated by political leaders many of 
whose legitimacy, in the sense of actually representing a significant segment of the population, is 
dubious and who have largely spent their time squabbling over the division of power and spoils, 
leaving the rest of the country to fend for itself. To make matters worse, they are so Jealous of their 
power and prerogatives that they regularly attempt to prevent those outside of Baghdad (and 
especially those outside Baghdad who owe them no allegiance) from exercising authority or getting 
things done. This is not to suggest that there are not some good Iraqi political leaders trying to do the 
right thing for their country and their people, only that these are too few in number. Iraq’s ministries 
are crippled by corruption, lack many key personnel, are generally undermanned, and largely remain 
tied to sclerotic bureaucratic practices inherited from the former regime. Baghdad has always been 
something of a bottleneck in Iraq, but this was greatly exacerbated during Saddam’s regime because 
he wanted every decision to be referred to Baghdad to preclude the emergence of independent centers 
of power elsewhere in the country. 

The result of all of this is that the Iraqi capital is incapable of doing much for the Iraqi people 
but still prevents the rest of the country from providing for itself. This state of affairs is intolerable; 
it is one of the main reasons, along with the persistent security vacuum, that Iraqis do not have the 
basic necessities they so desperately desire (and deserve). Thus the overwhelming requirement to 
begin materially improving the lives of average Iraqis within the next 6-12 months demands that the 
United States pursue this goal vigorously, both through its own foreign aid efforts and by pressing 
the Iraqi government to begin a major effort to decentralize power and resources away from Baghdad 
and out to local governments that may be able to use them more effectively. 

An important part of this process will be building the capacity of local governments so that 
they can employ the authority and resources to be devolved to them. At present, because they have 
been so badly neglected, few Iraqi provincial or municipal governments can do so. Thus, this 
process also demands a major emphasis on capacity building at local level. This is critical for the 
development of pluralism and good government in Iraq (both of which grow best from the bottom 
up), and in many ways should be easier than dealing with the incapacity of the central government 
(which cannot be neglected either, see below). Local governments are, by definition, smaller and 
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dealing with the needs of fewer people, which makes them easier to reform. Moreover, it will be 
much easier to build capacity at local levels than at the national level as part of a traditional 
counterinsurgency strategy: simply put, the Coalition should focus on building capacity only in those 
areas that begin as part of the initial oil stain, which is far more feasible when considering sub- 
national governments than when dealing with national-level ministries that are designed and intended 
to serve the entire country. As the oil stain spreads to new regions, the Coalition should in turn set to 
work reforming local government in those areas as well. 

Federalism is another part of this equation. Whether the United States likes it or not, 
federalism is inevitable in Iraq. It is possible that had we handled the early days of the post-Saddam 
era differently, we might have moved Iraqis down a path that would have allowed for the re-creation 
of a more centralized state, but that is impossible today. The Kurds were always uneasy about a 
centralized system and having seen all of the chaos and violence unleashed by the Shi’ah and Sunni 
Arabs against each other, they want even less to do with what goes on there. Unfortunately, the same 
is now true of many (but hardly all) of the Shi’ah, as noted above. A number of Shi’ah leaders have 
decided that it would be better for the Shi’ah also to preserve a considerable degree of autonomy 
from Baghdad so that they can live their lives as they see fit without fear of being told otherwise, or 
the need to get Iraq’s other communities to ratify it. The Sunni Arabs are the most uniformly opposed 
to federalism, largely because they fear that it will leave the Kurds and the Shi’ah with the vast bulk 
of Iraq’s oil resources (which they assume those two groups will attempt to control locally), but also 
because they are the most ardently devoted to Iraqi nationalism. But even some Sunnis are beginning 
to approve of federalism in the realization that the new Iraqi government is likely to be dominated by 
the Shi’ah for many years to come, and they fear that this could mean that they would be oppressed 
by the Shi’ah just as Saddam’s Sunni regime oppressed them. 

To the extent possible then, the United States and the new Iraqi government should begin 
moving toward a federal system in which the central government retains control of the armed forces, 
foreign policy, monetary policy and currency, national standards including the regulation of the 
media, and the regulation of the oil sector (but not its distribution). Most other powers should be 
allowed to devolve to local governments and the process of filling in the gaps in the constitution 
should be used to assist this process. 

Thus, decentralization is inevitable and necessary, but its course is not set. This creates a very 
dangerous set of conditions and it is crucial for the United States not to attempt to impede that 
process, but to foster it and guide it in directions that will assist reconstruction. Some of the most 
important initiatives that the United States should pursue include: 

• Enhance the political authority and economic and security power of local government. 
’Wherever possible, the United States and members of the Iraqi government must look for 
ways to shift various economic, political, social, and even security responsibilities from the 
central government to local government and provide them directly with the resources 
necessary to accomplish them. This is the heart of decentralization. It should include the 
provision of funds directly to local government to be spent at their discretion. Similarly, 
Iraq’s various police forces should be transferred from the Ministry of the Interior (MOl) to 
the control of local officials (also discussed in greater detail below). Without control over 
money and even limited security forces, Iraq’s local governments will be powerless. 

• Diminish the role of Iraqi ministries by allowing considerable implementation, contracting 
and even some elements of regulation to be set by local governments. Iraq’s ministries are 
too heavily involved in implementation of policy. For a variety of reasons, including the 
fight against corruption, this needs to be changed. Doing so will allow many of the 
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prerogatives cunently exercised by the central government to be transferred to local 
governments. The ministries need to be reoriented toward setting broad policy, national 
standards and practices, and for holding both private firms and local governments 
accountable for implementation, but not for handling the actual implementation themselves. 

• Encourage greater transparency in local government. Another method of empowering local 
government is to inject transparency into its procedures. Doing so makes the public more 
aware, confident, and interested in government decisions. Transparency is both easier and 
more intimate for local government, where the audience often knows the people and the 
issues much better than they would know what is going on in Baghdad. Iraqi local 
governments should be encouraged (or directed) to have regular, open public meetings where 
members of the public should be able to engage either the local legislature or executive 
figures directly. 

• Distribute resources and authority based on performance. Although some degree of funding 
and control over local security forces should accrue to every locality, there should also be 
incentives for local governments to exercise power prudently and implement their 
responsibilities effectively. Moreover, because of the neglect first under Saddam and later 
under the CPA, the abilities and popularity of Iraqi local government is highly uneven. Iraqis 
need to see real benefits for improving local government on all counts and the best way to do 
this is by rewarding those localities that are doing well. Simply put, the better-run provinces 
should get more funding and other resources. 

The Political Dimension of Iraqi Oil Revenues 

Like so many other developing countries, Iraq’s massive oil reserves have been both a 
blessing and a curse. A blessing because Iraqis are (relatively) better off today and potentially much 
better off in the future because of the possibilities created by their country’s oil wealth. A curse, 
because oil has brought rampant corruption and is a major source of internal conflict. Indeed, it is 
probably the case that the success or failure of political reconstruction in Iraq hinges on (among other 
things) getting the distribution of Iraq’s oil revenues right. This issue is critical to a number of the 
biggest problems facing Iraq today: 

• National reconciliation will only be possible if all groups believe that an equitable 
distribution of oil revenues has been put in place. The lure of Iraq’s oil wealth is so vast that 
any number of Iraqi groups — political panies, militias, insurgents, etc. — would fight if they 
believed they were being denied their fair share. 

• Rebuilding central government capacity and convincing elected officials in Baghdad to try to 
improve the lives of their constituents is probably a will-o’-the-wisp until a scheme for 
accounting for and distributing Iraqi oil resources has been developed. As long as there is 
no fixed system for apportioning Iraq's oil revenues, all of the sub-groups in Iraq will 
continue to fight over the division of the spoils rather than bothering to govern or rebuild the 
country. 

• Distributing Iraqi oil revenues directly to the provincial and municipal levels of government 
is key to decentralizing power and resources. Indeed, for most local governments money is 
power and is the most important resource. Thus, breaking Baghdad’s lock on oil revenues is 
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also vital to breaking the logjam created by the capital’s corrupt and incompetent 
bureaucracy. 

• An important element in reforming Iraqi politics is to use Iraq’s oil revenues to make the 
Iraqi people interested in the goings on in Baghdad by tying their own material rewards to 
the actions of the Council of Representatives. When there is money involved, people pay 
attention. 

• One way to help galvanize people against both organized crime and the insurgency is to give 
them a direct stake in Iraq’s oil revenues. If they know that a system has been created which 
will result in more of the oil money going to their benefit — ^both directly and indirectly — they 
will be much more motivated to actively oppose both the criminals who steal the oil and the 
insurgents who attack the oil production and export systems. 

• Similarly, since a great deal of the corruption in Baghdad stems from misappropriation (or 
outright theft) of oil revenues, developing a system that makes it harder to steal oil or oil 
money is also an important part of dampening corruption. 

What all of these imperatives make clear is that Iraq must have a relatively fixed system for 
the distribution of its oil revenues. Without such a fixed plan, it is impossible to imagine real 
national reconciliation because all of the parties will continue to fight over who gets how much — and 
anyone who doesn’t like the results will be tempted to resort to force to try to have their way. All of 
the fighting for oil revenues will distract elected officials and technocrats from the job of running the 
country, let alone rebuilding it. And varying constituencies could feel alienated by a particularly 
inequitable division of the pot, possibly pushing them to rebel. 

If it is self-evident that Iraq requires a relatively set distribution scheme for oil revenues, it is 
harder, but not impossible, to stipulate what that scheme should look like a priori. Dollar figures can 
really only be set based on the price of oil, the actual costs of governance (which are not yet available 
and vary from year to year), and the needs of various projects. However, it is possible to describe the 
basic features of such a plan and its essential workings. Its key features are: 

• Ensure that there are multiple "baskets” into which Iraq’s oil revenues are poured. Fewer, 
larger pools of money are always easier to rob than more, but smaller, pools. This plan 
proposes five separate such “baskets.” 

• Basket 1: Some funding of the Iraqi federal government is critical. In particular, the salaries 
of federal employees and all members of the nation’s armed forces (including the 
reconstituted ICDC/Gendarmerie which will be part of the Ministry of the Interior) could all 
reasonably be funded from oil revenues. 

• Basket 2: Fund infrastructure development directly. Iraq’s infrastructure is in a woeful state 
and it would be ideal to have a pool of money available to directly fund local, municipal, and 
provincial-level projects to repair and build new infrastructure. 

• Baskets 3 and 4: Create a mixed system for wealth distribution to provincial and municipal 
governments to promote popular interest in local government and national representation 
and in turn make both local and national-level representatives more accountable to their 
constituents. This is a critical aspect of the proposed system. Just as it is important that some 
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revenue be used to continue to fund the federal government, so too is it important that a 
portion of oil revenues also go directly to lower levels in the Iraqi governmental structure to 
ensure the decentralization of authority, empower local governments, and diminish the 
amount of resources that must be directed from Baghdad. 

Basket 3 would provide oil revenues directly to local governments based on the 
population in their municipality thus ensuring that every government has some oil money 
available to it to meet the needs of its citizens. 

Basket 4, on the other hand, would provide an additional pool of revenues that could 
be divided up among the provinces on an annual basis by the Council of Representatives. 

The idea behind this second pool would be to give the average Iraqi a very tangible interest in 
the performance of his or her national representatives and encourage deal-making across 
party and sectarian lines. Since the division of this second pool is variable, and its ultimate 
distribution would be publicly known, every Iraqi would want his or her representatives to 
fight for as much of that money to go to their province as possible. It thereby creates a 
concrete standard by which voters can measure on an annual basis how well their 
representatives are doing for them. For example, if during one year the average division of 
this basket were 6 percent per province, then any representatives who delivered over 6 
percent would be lauded by their constituents, and any who delivered under the average 
would be derided — and possibly voted out of office at the next election. 

Similarly, since Iraq is now voting for the Council of Representatives based on 
provincial lists (still not as beneficial as direct geographic elections, discussed below, but 
much better than the single-district system used in January 2005) such a system would 
encourage candidates from different political parties but from the same province to work 
together to get as much of this pool of money as possible for their province so that they all 
could stay in office. In mixed provinces (and roughly one-third of Iraq’s population does live 
in mixed provinces) this would force Council of Representatives members to associate with 
their geographic comrades, even though they might be ideological rivals, thereby building up 
the cross-cutting alliances that are vital to diminishing sectarian cleavages in the Iraqi system. 

• Basket 5: Provide funds directly to the people themselves. One of the best ways to stimulate 
the Iraqi economy is by putting money in the hands of the people. This would help 
reconstruction in several ways. By giving the Iraqi people a direct stake in oil revenues it 
will energize Iraqis to oppose both organized crime and the insurgents who steal the oil and 
its revenues and destroy the oil infrastructure. Moreover, by putting money in Iraqi hands 
and then giving them a choice on how to spend it, market forces are able to operate more 
efficiently — if the people want to use the money for healthcare, the demand will stimulate the 
growtli of clinics and hospitals and make it more profitable for doctors to stay in Iraq rather 
than fleeing to the West. 

Over the Long Term: Reforming the Iraqi Political Process 

Iraq’s current political system is not helping the process of reconstruction either — quite the 
contrary. Here as well, the early mistakes of the United States — first among them allowing a group of 
exiles and Shi’i chauvinists to determine the shape of Iraq’s democratic process — have resulted in a 
political structure that is exacerbating or even creating many of the problems plaguing the country. 
There is little evidence to suggest that those parties currently in power really represent the aspirations 
of the Iraqi people and a good deal to the contrary, their electoral victories notwithstanding. Not 
surprisingly, the leaders of these parties have few incentives to make the kinds of compromises 
necessary to achieve the national reconciliation that most Iraqis ardently desire. They have little 
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incentive to make the government work more efficiently, and every incentive to pocket as much 
public wealth as they can. Likewise, few of Iraq’s political leaders pay much attention to addressing 
the needs of the Iraqi people. 

The only reason that the situation is not worse is that the United States has managed to curb 
some of the worst excesses of the current leadership, and a small number of those serving in the Iraqi 
ijovemment have turned out to be both morally upright and committed to the notion of a safe, 
prosperous Iraq. However, we cannot count on a few good apples curing the bunch. Instead, key 
features of the Iraqi system need to be reformed so that the country has a better chance of solving its 
many problems. 

Consequently, the United States must also work toward a real process of political reform in 
Iraq to engineer a shift toward political structures that would have a greater prospect for insuring 
good governance well into the future. This should include: 

• Revising Iraq's electoral system. Iraq’s current electoral system employs a modified form of 
proportional representation which is hindering the emergence of many key features of 
democracy and could eventually prove disastrous for Iraq. All party leaders want 
proportional representation because it rewards party loyalty and favors weak national parties 
over strong individual candidates. It is only natural that Iraq’s party leaders favored it, 
especially so given how little popular support most of them had when they first took power. 
Proportional representation has made every election a choice among these various parties — 
because they were the best organized — even though Iraqis might not have voted for any of 
the individuals on their party slates if the candidates had had to run on their own in local 
elections. This is also one of the reasons for the growth of sectarianism in Iraq: since the 
United States empowered a number of chauvinistic and religiously-based Shi’i parties and 
most Iraqi Shi’ah had few other choices for whom they could vote (and Ayatollah Sistani 
urged them to vote for these parties), they garnered a huge percentage of the vote, in many 
cases by default. Once in power, those Shi’i chauvinists proceeded to act, unsurprisingly, like 
Shi’i chauvinists. This alienated the Kurds and Sunni Arabs, and marginalized the secular 
exile parties, the most important of which had already been discredited by the inability of 
Ayad Allawi’s interim government to live up to its promises during the period June 2004- 
January 2005. 

Instead, Iraq should be encouraged to shift to direct, geographic representation, as in 
Great Britain and the United States, because this would encourage parliamentary compromise 
(and national reconciliation) and force legislators to pay close attention to the needs of their 
constituents. Geographic representation favors the individual candidate over the party, thus 
allowing the emergence of strong, popular figures. And because every parliamentarian is 
elected by a specific district, he or she must care deeply about the well-being of those voters. 
Moreover, a geographically-based “winner-takes-all” system emphasizes compromise within 
the legislative process. Candidates from districts representing mixed populations have a 
tremendous incentive to find solutions that will secure the support of all of their constituents. 
Thus, while proportional representation pushes parliamentarians toward the extremes (to 
demonstrate the differences between the parties) geographic representation pushes 
parliamentarians toward the center. And Iraq desperately needs a political system that will 
encourage compromise across party and sectarian lines. 

• Supporting political parties that run on issues — even single issues — rather than identity. It is 
vital to change Iraq’s political discourse from a debate over identity to a debate over issues, 
both because doing so would further weaken the strength of the sectarian blocs and because 
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differences over issues can more easily be solved through a democratic political process than 
can fundamental clashes between sects. The U.S., foreign governments, international 
agencies, and NGOs should encourage groups of Iraqis particularly passionate about specific 
issues to form political parties and run for office based on those issues. An Iraqi “Green” 
party dedicated to environmental concerns, an Iraqi feminist party dedicated to equal rights 
for women, or an Iraqi farmers’ party dedicated to supporting Iraq’s agricultural workers 
would all be positive developments. There are conservationists, women and fanners in every 
ethnic group, and the more that they could be linked and convinced to make politics about 
issues, not identity, the better off the state will be. 

• Funding start-up parties. The United States is already providing a fair degree of support to 
Iraqi political parties. This simply needs to be continued and expanded. 

• Punishing Iraqi parties that prevent new parties from emerging. This is probably the most 
important step that the United States can take to advance this goal. There are widespread 
allegations of established parties using every method available to them, including violence 
and murder, to prevent rivals from emerging that could challenge them for power. 

Washington should obviously press the Iraqi government to investigate such charges, and 
prosecute those believed to be responsible. However, the Iraqi government has a poor track 
record on this matter and so it would behoove us to pursue it independently as well. The 
United States should attempt to investigate charges of suppressing political rivals 
independently, and if the investigation finds another Iraqi political party guilty, the United 
States should impose its own sanctions against that party. These sanctions could include 
barring the party or its members from receiving any U.S. aid (including reconstruction 
contracts), barring U.S. diplomatic or military personnel from meeting with members of the 
party, or barring them from traveling to the United States. 

Obviously, this list of what the United States and the government of Iraq must accomplish in 
the next six months or so is incomplete, There are a great many other tasks that must also be tackled 
during this time period. However, both Washington and Baghdad must concentrate on specific 
priorities, and this list encompasses many of the most important changes needed to give 
reconstruction a realistic chance of success. We certainly have our work cut out for us, but the task is 
not impossible. After three years of repeated failure, Iraq still has not fallen apart. There is 
considerable internecine violence — arguably a low-level civil war — but it has not yet escalated to all- 
out civil war because the Iraqis do not want to tread that path and though they are increasingly angry 
and frustrated with the United States they continue to recognize that they need us to hold the country 
together and help them get back on their feet. That is an important starting place for what may well 
be our last chance to save Iraq. 
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Mr. Shays. Dr. Kubba. 

STATEMENT OF LAITH KUBBA 

Dr. Kubba. Mr. Chairman, it’s my pleasure to be here. I have 
had the pleasure of meeting you in Baghdad when I was a spokes- 
man for Prime Minister al-Jaafari. And as an Iraqi American, I 
very much appreciate and admire and salute the good work that 
you have been doing not only from an American perspective, but 
also very much appreciated by the Iraqis. 

Mr. Shays. Well, it’s our privilege to have you here. 

Dr. Kubba. What I want to do is bring some insights into the 
way ahead. Without question, the document that we have ahead of 
us struck and highlighted a very clear purpose, and I just want to 
underline that purpose. Failure in Iraq does mean expansion in al 
Qaeda. It does mean many September llths worldwide, and it’s ab- 
solutely not an option to let Iraq go down. 

I think the possibility of Iraq going down is real, and we should 
brace ourselves for tough weeks or months ahead. And the only 
way we can confront that reality is by clarity of purpose. 

Looking at the document and its three main tracks and the plan 
to integrate these tracks, the politics, the security and the econ- 
omy, what I found the central piece that needs to be highlighted, 
which is the key to making the plans work, those wishes being ful- 
filled, is an approach to state building. 

We are in a catch-22 situation, where if you trace the causes for 
nearly all the problems, all the failures in Iraq, it is the absent, 
weak state. And if you try to trace why aren’t we trying to build 
that state and succeeding in it, then you look back again into secu- 
rity problems and to gridlock on the political and into deteriorating 
services in their country. And unless we break that deadlock on 
how to approach state rebuilding, I don’t think that plan can mate- 
rialize. 

The key to making progress is to make progress on the political 
process. We have already made advances in Iraq. There is a func- 
tioning Parliament elected, inclusive. There is a draft Constitution 
that has the capacity to lend itself to many changes in the country. 

However, having said that, what I see, a lack of vision or genuine 
consensus between the three major blocks in the Iraqi Parliament, 
the three blocks that constitute nearly 90 percent of the seats rep- 
resenting the Shi’a, Sunnis and Kurds, broadly speaking, they do 
not have a shared vision on what state they really want. 

I think unless this issue is addressed or at least approached on 
how to address it is agreed to, then I feel our efforts will just go 
around in circles. The good effort that has been put in trying to 
boost the economy or even to train the police and army is not going 
to pay dividends unless there is a genuinely agreed vision what 
type of state the Iraqis want, and there is an opinion collectively 
that they believe in it collectively on nation-state building. 

Up until this moment we do not have that position, and I think 
this issue needs to be addressed, because the Constitution is due 
to be reviewed and amended, and there have not been shared views 
or a process at least to go in that direction. 

A second threat I see is that the political process is most impor- 
tant; then most urgent is the spread of sectarian violence that has 
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started to sweep the country. Over the last 3 years, al Qaeda tried 
and failed to stir up sectarian violence. It is not rooted in Iraq his- 
tory. It is not rooted in Iraq history. In fact, the only reason why 
there is a favorable climate today to sectarianism is because of the 
absent state. We have handed millions of people to criminal net- 
works, to militias, to local parties out there, and the state has been 
absent. 

Today, regretfully, after 3 years we see al Qaeda managed to stir 
up sectarian violence. My biggest concern is if the government, the 
Iraqi Government, does not come heavy on it right now, then we 
would have little other than ashes left in Iraq to deal with. Even 
our celebrated success, the political process, will go down the drain 
because the politicians would be consumed by the fire of sectarian- 
ism that is out there. 

I believe, despite what rhetoric is out there, the Iraqis by and 
large appreciate the role of the United States. Maybe in the streets 
Iraqis vent or are critical of the U.S. presence, but nearly all politi- 
cians in the Iraqi Parliament know the need for the U.S. role to 
stabilize a very fragile condition that they have already. 

In that respect, I suggest — and I believe the United States can 
play a much bigger role, not necessarily by increasing soldiers on 
the ground, but maybe by leveraging their influence on the political 
process. There are a number of ideas that one cannot bring out 
now, but certainly I feel that this is the way to go forward. Thank 
you. 

Mr. Shays. Thank you. We forgot to hit the clock. It was red the 
whole time. Your statement was very appreciated. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Kubba follows:] 
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Chairman Shays, and distinguished members of the sub-committee, 


Let me begin by expressing my appreciation for the opportunity to address the sub- 
committee on such a vital matter, and as an Iraqi American, to thank you, Mr. Chairman, for 
your personal commitment and clear interest in helping Iraq at this critical moment. Last year, I 
took a leave of absence from the National Endowment for Democracy to become the spokesman 
for the former Iraqi prime minister, Ibrahim Jaafari. I had the pleasure of meeting you, Mr. 
Chairman, and many of your distinguished colleagues during your frequent visits to Baghdad. 
For the record, I do not oversee the Iraq program at the National Endowment for Democracy and 
the views I express today are mine and not those of the Endowment. 

At the outset, I would like to express my appreciation and admiration to all the men and 
women, military and civilians, Iraqis and Americans, who are trying hard to make Iraq succeed. I 
have seen first hand in Baghdad the difficulties facing decision makers who have to strike an 
impossible balance between so many conflicting demands. With all this in mind, I want to 
comment on the serious efforts to help Iraqis abate violence and effectively run their country, 
ultimately paving the way to American troops’ withdrawal. In this testimony, I will attempt to 
put these and other challenges ahead of us in perspective and make some recommendations. 


The National Strategy for Victory in Iraq 

Mr. Chairman, 

We are reminded everyday that the situation in Iraq is still unfolding and that there is a 
long list of urgent and important challenges in Iraq, all competing for time, attention and 
resources. Only a clear sense of purpose and a good grasp of Iraq’s reality will set clear priorities 
and enable us to address them in an effective way. In this respect, I want to underline the 
importance of the message in the National Strategy document: Victoiy in Iraq is a vital US 
interest and failure is not an option. Sustaining such a message is critical. Leaving Iraq tom with 
violence and sectarianism is not an option. A failed Iraq will provide A1 Qaeda the continued 
opportunity to become stronger, recruit more, advance its training and carry out more 
9/1 Is. Allowing Iraq to break down along de facto ethnic lines is a scenario that will sow seeds 
of communal and regional conflicts. Such conflicts would go on for decades and would 
enormously empower A1 Qaeda. Nothing less than a secure and stable Iraq will deny A1 
Qaeda its breeding grounds found today in chaotic bleeding cities. May I also add that 
irrespective of political debates about scheduling US troops’ withdrawal, Iraqi politicians realize 
that the US commitment is in Iraq’s national interest. Failure in Iraq has dire consequences for 
both Iraq and the US. 

By now it is obvious that the way for a speedy US withdrawal from Iraq lies in the 
Iraqi people’s ability to eliminate violence and effectively run their country. The National 
Strategy document outlines how the US can leverage its influence to help a secure Iraq rebuild 
itself The document recognizes the need to integrate efforts in three parallel tracks — political. 
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security and economic. While security is most urgent and obvious, political progress remains the 
foundation for both a lasting security and a viable economy and must be looked at carefully. 

Assessing Iraqi Politics 

On the positive side, Iraqis made real progress in the political process. Today, there is an 
inclusive elected parliament with vibrant committees and sub-committees deciding on a future 
Iraq, Its last national election had over 70% participation in all of its 1 8 provinces. The US can 
rightfully claim credit for facilitating Iraq’s emerging political process. The December 2005 
elections marked the end of the transition interim period and transferred sovereign powers to an 
elected parliament, which now bears legal responsibility and is fiilly empowered to govern. All 
issues, including political and communal concerns, are finding their way to parliamentary 
committees and subcommittees. The constitution has room for amendments, setting up new 
institutions, such as a senate, restructuring provinces and regions and legislating. 

However, this political achievement remains fragile and under constant threat of 
unraveling. All stakeholders must have a closer and critical look on how to consolidate the 
strengths and address weaknesses of the political process. Last month, Iraqi prime minister, Nur 
al-Maliki, launched a reconciliation initiative to consolidate his government of national unity. He 
visited Gulf states to reach out for more regional support to the political process and the 
inclusion of Arab Sunnis. He promised that only government forces will bear arms and 
empowered the ministries of defense and interior, which have no ties to armed political groups 
and militias, to assume control. Such measures and gestures are helpful but dwarf into 
insignificance compared to the challenge ahead of bringing unity of vision among the three main 
communities in Iraq (Sunnis, Shias and Kurds) to agree on constitutional amendments. 

Iraq passed the constitution in a national referendum despite Sunnis’ overwhelming 
rejection. Only the promise and hope of future constitutional amendments brought the Sunnis 
back to participate in elections and in government. No committee on constitutional amendments 
has been formed yet. Pushing the issues without clear ideas on how to reconcile differing views 
might trigger a political crisis at this critical moment and deny Iraq its last chance to resolve 
constitutional differences. If the minimum of Sunni hopes in amendments is not realized, 
then the country will sink into more violence. 


Mr. Chairman, 

Differences run deep among the three major groups on nation state building. Behind their 
commitment to national unity are different visions on how to build Iraqi governing institutions, 
in particular on the nature of the state, the mandate of central government and the control of 
security and natural resources. Reconciliations are difficult because of hardened positions, zero- 
sum perspectives to politics, historical grievances, mistrust, inflated assumptions about 
negotiating positions and lack of experience. A closer look at their differences suggests that not 
all can easily or quickly be resolved. Arab Surmis, who are most experienced in administrating a 
central state and least in negotiating with local politicians, seek the return of a centralized Iraq 
with an autonomous Kurdish administrative region. Kurds, who secured a constitutionally 
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recognized and highly empowered federal region with a strong hold in Baghdad, will not accept 
any rollback from such a position. Moreover, they expect to add Kirkuk to their region. Arab 
Shias, with least experience in government, have mixed positions about the return of a 
centralized state without the Kurdish region. Some groups are pushing towards a southern federal 
region, similar to the Kurdish one. The parliamentarian committee to be tasked with drafting 
amendments has not been formed yet and politicians have not brought forward new ideas on how 
to proceed. The future of Kirkuk and the prospect of forming a southern region are 
perceived by Arab Sunnis as most problematic. At dispute are articles on the control of 
natural resources and the concept of citizenship and state institutions. If Iraqis fail to agree 
peacefully through parliamentary da 5 ftime debates, they will fight street battles outside 
parliament at night. 

Six months do not give politicians enough time to reconcile these differences but at least 
they can freeze controversial issues now and at least agree to procedures on how to reconcile 
conflicting visions and agendas. None of these groups can form a majority to dictate and govern 
alone. They need each other and they all seek US good will and support. The US can bring in 
additional leverage over Iraqi politics through Iraq’s neighbors. To break gridlocks, the US can 
leverage its influence and change the dynamics of negotiations by insisting on the agreed rules 
rather than pushing specific outcomes. 

Threats of Civil War 

Fixing Iraqi politics is the most important challenge but putting down the rapidly 
spreading sectarian violence has become most urgent. Iraq did not have communal conflicts 
in its history and Iraqis pride themselves on the extent of mixed marriages and neighborhoods. 
For more than 3 decades, Saddam played communities against each other, elevated mistrust 
between citizens and caused communal tensions. Still, Iraqis blamed the government but not 
each other for Saddam’s repression of Shias and Kurds and refused sectarianism. Some Iraqi 
exile leaders with external influence fed ethno-religious agendas into Iraqi politics and 
institutionalized sectarian quotas at all state levels. For obvious political gains, they too pushed 
sectarianism. That partially explains the passive slow reaction of some Iraqi political elites to 
growing sectarian conflicts. 

Others confuse the insurgency with sectarianism. Until recently, the insurgency was the 
number one threat to Iraq. Although it exploited Sunni poiitieal isoiation and dysfunctional 
government security agencies, the insurgency failed to block the political process and the 
emergence of an Iraqi national unity government. The killing of Zarqawi was a severe blow. 
As A1 Qaeda and Saddam loyalists were running out of time, they unleashed their most 
devastating weapon: sectarianism. For the past three years, they have been trying without success 
to stir up Arab Shia-Sunni violence. They bmtally beheaded Shias, blew up their mosques and 
destroyed their most holy shrine. Now, their fire of sectarian violence is spreading and 
threatening the whole process. Within Baghdad, more than 100 Shia and Sunni citizens are 
indiscriminately killed daily. Estimates of displaced families range between 150,000 living in 
tents to over a million displaced from their homes all over Iraq. These camps will inevitably be 
recruiting grounds for sectarian militias and criminal networks. Sectarian violence is contagious 
and its rapid spread will suck in politicians and threaten the continuity of the fragile Iraqi 
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unity government. The Iraqi government and parliament must come out strong in denouncing 
sectarianism, showing national unity and banning inflammatory statements. Also, there should be 
an immediate and harsh crackdown on politicians, civil servants, police and others who are 
involved in sectarian agitation and violence. Without a bold political stand and deterrents, Iraqi 
police and army units can easily get sucked into sectarian violence. If the Iraqis do not respond 
fast enough to put this fire down, then the US should put more pressure on them and provide 
critical resources to help them do so. Without it, Iraq’s modest political progress and the unity of 
its armed forces may not survive long. 

State Building 

The notion of modem state institutions transcending ethno-religious lines is clearly 
desired and a stated policy but remains weak, if not absent, in reality. Iraqis need a central 
government with strong national institutions controlling arms, intelligence and borders and 
strong local administrations providing services and jobs. The US has provided enormous 
technical assistance to build Iraqi ministries and bureaus. As important as this might be, the real 
predicament in state budding remains in the lack of an agreed concept and an overall 
architecture of the state and not in technical resources. Under current electoral rules, Iraq will 
always have a weak executive and a fragile coalition government, where the prime minister 
cannot hire and fire incompetent or corrupt ministers without causing a political crisis. It took 
months to form a cabinet whose success is not defined by services but by continuity. The 
cabinet is formed without a shared vision but with a complex quota system dividing 
ministries. Inevitably, autonomous ministers are more accountable to their party bosses 
and less to the prime minister. 

A similar dilemma has emerged in the provinces. Iraq’s decentralization plan has 
weakened central government to near paralysis. According to the current constitution, real power 
rests in regions and provinces. The Kurds set up the model — exclusive self governance in the 
North with an equally strong position in a weak government in Baghdad. Now southern 
provinces want to emulate the same model. Currently, provinces have no clear authority structure 
and their relationship to the center is complicated through politics. Basra is a case in point. Last 
year, the Ministry of Oil was allocated to a party whose power base is in Basra. Its local and 
national politics were directly linked to its hold over the Ministry of Oil. Its local officials were 
involved with oil smuggling on a massive scale. Basra had many disputes over militias running 
its police force. Other ministries, too, have become sectarian-political fiefdoms with a deadly 
mix of corruption, organized crime and local militias as ministries’ police. The result is an 
entrenched system of illicit benefits packaged in ethno-religious politics. Dismantling 
organized crime and political mafias is essential in restoring a functioning state. 

One most important and urgent issue in state building is the ability to control armed 
groups and exert authority all over Iraq. The government has to negotiate disarming militias 
whose loyalties, ethnic, religious or political, to their leaders rise above their loyalty to the state. 
The top three militias are Kurdish Peshmerga who are the best trained and disciplined, the Shia 
Bader brigade with its extended networks of social organizations, and the Mehdi Army, the least 
organized and most thuggish. Integrating members of these groups into Iraqi units must 
come through rigorous selection and training procedures. Alternative long term proposals, 
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such as empowering irregular armed groups and militias to deliver local security, will 
undermine the authority of the state and prolong criminal and sectarian violence. 

The US should continue to be involved in security planning and not implementing. It 
should bear its political influence to ensure a buy-in from all parties to Iraq’s national security 
policies. In confronting complex networks of kidnappers, smugglers, white collar criminals and 
financers of armed groups and political parties, Iraq needs the US’ advanced technical support 
and expertise. Iraq also needs to revive its own security agencies and measures that were 
effective in lighting crime under the previous regime. For example, the previous regime ran a 
successful undercover security agency to expose white collar corruption in all ministries. 

Lowering Expectations 

Americans and Iraqis have lowered their expectations and are more focused on critical 
areas. To an Iraqi citizen, the definition of success is simple: Life should be better now than 
what it was under Saddam. This translates into improved security, better basic services 
and a stable strong economy. These indicators vary throughout Iraq. Life is worse in six 
provinces, including Baghdad, better in the three Kurdish provinces and with a long way to go in 
the rest of Iraq’s nine provinces. With good management and follow up, the newly launched 
scheme of Provincial Reconstruction Teams (PRTs), supported by the US government, should 
bring tangible results. Demonstrating such incremental success is essential to our overall success 
in Iraq. 


At the national level, the challenges are more serious and cannot be resolved without 
addressing the political and security issues. The on-going electricity shortage is a case in point. 
Grids that are built during the day get knocked down at night, engineers are killed, electricity 
stations are bombed and, despite progress, Baghdad households have less power today than that 
under Saddam. Similarly, criminal networks and mafias in state ministries remain unchecked. 
Senior civil servants are killed every day. Universities and hospitals have lost hundreds of 
experts, doctors and academics to kidnappers and criminals. Iraqi police have lost thousands in 
fighting the insurgency. In its fight against corruption, Iraq’s Commission for Public Integrity 
lost more than 20 judges and investigators to assassinations. Central government cannot run 
without better security. 

Summary 

In closing, I want to stress that security, government and politics are closely 
intertwined, feeding each other with failures and successes. By advancing the political 
process further, Iraq will have better government and improved security. The National Strategy 
document rightly highlights the need for continued integrated effort on political, security and 
economic tracks. 

Although economic success at the central and national level is subordinate to achieving 
security, effective government and an inclusive political process, there is much that can be done 
under the current conditions. 
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The key to success is in better political management. Recent Sunni participation in the 
elections and government paid dividends in exposing Zarqawi and forming a government of 
national unity. Now, the spread of sectarian violence threatens the political process and Iraq’s 
fragile unity government. 

Iraq has a long way to go in fighting crime, ending political violence, eliminating 
sectarian killings and uprooting terrorism. Violence is now a scourge run by gangs and militias in 
Baghdad’s streets and districts. The fight to end the insurgency can only succeed if it becomes 
a shared goal in the self interest of the three communities. The strength of the insurgency 
comes from the absence of government, the weakness of Iraqi intelligence, the weakness of 
police and security institutions and a divided political leadership. Although there is little to 
negotiate about with the core elements behind the insurgency, through better politics, intelligence 
and targeted use of force the Iraqi government can reach out and dislodge most of their support 
networks. The past three years made it clear that this war cannot be won by force alone. 

This Iraqi government has a long way to go before making any significant difference. It is 
in a race to consolidate a national unity government and a united parliament ahead of a full 
meltdown into violence and chaos. It needs help in both tracks: security and politics. While the 
US can no longer instract the Iraqis on how to govern, the security of the government and the 
delicate balance among Shia, Sunni and Kurdish parliamentary blocs still hinge on US support. 
This gives the US significant influence and leverage over the course of Iraqi politics and the 
development of its security. Cautiously and with US help, Shias, Sunnis and Kurdish leaders 
have been moving slowly towards reconciliation. They need help to complete their journey. 


END 
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Mr. Shays. The insights you bring in particular, having been a 
close adviser to a Prime Minister, the Prime Minister, will be very 
helpful in our dialog, and thank you. 

Dr. Cordesman. 

STATEMENT OF ANTHONY CORDESMAN 

Dr. Cordesman. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and 
thank you for the opportunity. 

My colleagues made a lot of points that I would make. I have 
prepared a detailed picture of the strategy that I think we need, 
which I would ask to be put in the record, and also a very detailed 
critique of some of the recent reporting on Iraq, because I think the 
GAO is absolutely correct. The kind of reporting that has come out 
of Iraq has not served the purpose of measuring whether we are 
accomplishing our mission, whether we are implementing the strat- 
egy, and in some cases I think it has been so bad as to be totally 
misleading. I have provided a detailed description of the reasons 
why. 

Mr. Shays. Maybe you could just give an example or two before 
we start our questions of what you mean. 

Dr. Cordesman. Well, I think one is the absolutely absurd esti- 
mate of the economy. It’s just a symbol of how bad the economic 
reporting is in the recent quarterly report. It basically says that 74 
percent of the gross domestic product of Iraq, a country with 27 
million people, is the oil industry. 

Frankly, if you look at any other U.S. Government reporting, 
which isn’t designed to report on the strategy, it directly con- 
tradicts that. There is a statement made about the oil industry and 
about oil exports, which gives the impression we are making real 
progress. 

In the last 2 weeks, the Energy Information Agency of the De- 
partment of Energy issued a country analysis brief on Iraq which 
directly contradicts every aspect of that, talks about a steadily de- 
teriorating situation, and refers to the fact that so much damage 
is being done to Iraq’s producing oil fields, that they will only get 
15 to 25 percent recovery versus an industrywide average of up to 
60 percent. 

You have the electric power generation measured in capacity 
without any requirement or relevance to distribution based on de- 
mand as it was at the time of Saddam Hussein. Again, other U.S. 
Government reporting says that you need at least 3,000 megawatts 
more right now to meet demand as it currently exists than the 
State Department report sets as a requirement. 

When the U.S. Government has its experts directly contradicting 
the kind of sort of spin-oriented reporting provided, it’s a dan- 
gerous warning that we need to do a much better and more realis- 
tic job. 

But if I may, sir, make a few other points. Ken made the point 
about implementation, and I think this is the right strategy. I wish 
it had been the strategy from the start. But I think there are deep 
concerns. One that Laith Kubba touched on is frankly the inability 
to deal with the Constitution in any clear way. If there’s an imple- 
mentation strategy to deal with those 58 extremely difficult divi- 
sive issues, it has not yet been described. Those have to either be 
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dealt with in some way Iraqis can live with, or the Constitution can 
be far more of a problem than a solution. 

I look at the military side, and I do not see the resources being 
provided to deal with the year of the police. I do not see the equip- 
ment going to the Iraqi military that either offers them the ability 
to operate independently in many of the types of missions they 
need to survive, or to operate as an independent force in the future, 
and I see no plan to give them the capability to defend the country 
against foreign enemies. 

I do not see a clear plan for dealing with the problems within the 
Ministry of Interior, special security forces, and the corruption and 
problems in the ministries, where we have had very little advisory 
presence, and we simply haven’t manned the effort. And these are 
critical improvements. As a result, I just don’t believe at present 
the year of the police will work. 

The issue has been raised here several times about permanent 
bases. What I do not see is a clear signal to the Iraqis of our inten- 
tions, and I think that is more important than any sort of strange 
conspiracy theories about what we are going to do with the bases. 

The worst dimension may be the least critical in time. I think 
that there is a real need within the Congress to investigate specifi- 
cally what has happened with the AID, with the Corps of Engi- 
neers and the contracting process. From the beginning I think this 
has been a nightmare. I cannot conceive that the Iraqis could be 
more inept or more corrupt than the U.S. Government and U.S. 
contractors have been in using Iraqi AID money and the money the 
Congress has appropriated, and we are running out of that money. 
Basically it is virtually all obligated. It has not provided the serv- 
ices that we promised, and we have no way under current funding 
to sustain the projects we began. That is a critical problem, and 
there is no strategy to deal with it. 

Let me say just a few other things about your questions. One 
was, have we taken the actions to diffuse sectarian and ethnic dif- 
ferences and achieve national reconciliation? I think we have done 
what we can. But I am deeply disturbed that the operation in 
Baghdad right now seems to be creating more problems than it is 
making things better. 

It isn’t clear we have a phase between the political actions nec- 
essary to make military actions work. And it certainly isn’t clear 
that we have done anything that interferes with the Sadr militia 
and the other problems in Baghdad, which is the one area we have 
operated in. We talk about neutralizing militias. We have a broad 
plan, and we have rhetoric, and that is it. 

Finally, on the international side, I agree with what has been 
said. It’s always very nice to call in the international community. 
It often helps, and it can’t do much harm. But your last question 
asked about bringing countries in generally. Iran, Turkey and 
Syria are going to remain serious problems, and either we act, or 
they do. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Shays. Thank you very much. Doctor. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Cordesman follows:] 
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Winning the “Long War” in Iraq: What the US Can and Cannot Do 

Anthony H. Cordesman 

There are no good strategic options in Iraq, and there is a serious risk of failure regardless of the 
policies the US pursues. The US also has increasingly limited options. Iraq is now in control of 
its own political destiny and Iraqi leaders and politicians will choose its strategy. They can be 
influenced and pressured to some extent, but only at the risk of a hostile or opposite reaction. 
They too have limited options. Like the US, they must try to make the current political process 
work, or see the nation devolve into a far more intense form of civil war. 

This does not mean, however, that the US lacks options for action. The options may not offer 
easy ways out, or certain probabilities of success, but there are many things the US can do. 

Face the Reality that Iraq is a “Long War” 

It will take political courage in an election year, and in dealing with a war which is already 
unpopular and where a majority of the American people no longer trusts the President or the 
Congress, but one key to success is to admit that this really is a long-term engagement. 

Iraq can’t be “fixed” quickly. It can only be placed in an even worse position by premature US 
disengagement. Iraq cannot really hope to reshape its constitution and political process and 
establish effective governance throughout the country for at least two years, and this effort could 
easily have cycles of success and failure that take half a decade. 

No matter what happens, the US must be deeply engaged in Iraq and in the Gulf for at least the 
next two decades. It simply cannot exit from a strategic situation involving more than 60% of the 
world’s proven oil reserves and some 40% of its gas, and where the US and global economy are 
dependent on steadily increasing the flow of some 17 million barrels of oil a day through the 
Strait of Hormuz. 

The US may well be able to reduce its troop presence in Iraq, and it may even be forced to leave 
and seek to influence Iraq from the outside. It cannot, however, “exit” in any meaningful sense. 
One way or another, it must try to make Iraq succeed for years, if not a decade, to come. It also 
cannot abandon Iraq without appearing to be defeated by Islamic extremism and asymmetric 
methods of war, and without being seen as abandoning some 28 million people it pledged to 
rescue from tyranny. The US bull is seen throughout the world as having broken the china shop it 
claimed to rescue. It must now live with the political and strategic consequences. 

End the “Spin” and Tell the Truth 

It is time for the Bush Administration to stop trying to spin the war in Iraq into images of turning 
points and success and address the real issues. Leadership must consist of honest, frank 
admissions of risk and cost, and of plans that are based on half a decade, and not the false image 
of easy ways out. At this point in time, political manipulators and “spin artists” like Karl Rove 
are becoming a threat that unconsciously supports the Iraqi insurgents. They breed distrust and 
anger and preach to a steadily diminishing minority of the “converted.” 

The Congress needs the same honesty. Republican members need to face the same realities as the 
Bush Administration, and Democratic members need to stop talking about impossible strategies 
and easy exits, as if Iraq’s fate somehow did not have strategic importance. The Congress has 
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been no more honest as a body than the Bush Administration, and only a few members have truly 
sought bipartisan solutions that will serve the national interest. Partisan spin and opportunism is 
as much a threat to the US as the spin within the Administration, Like the President, the 
Congress is more of a threat than the insurgency. 

The US military and senior US officials also need to stop “cheerleading” and spinning the facts 
on the ground. The leaders must present the real facts and options, honestly address the risks, 
present a strategy for long-term involvement, and provide metrics that give an honest picture of 
what is happening good and bad, Americans need to see that there are practical plans; they need 
to be able to trust what senior military and civilian officials say; and they need to see a case for 
patience that builds credibility and trust. There is a reason polls show a growing lack of 
confidence and support. The US government simply has failed to earn it. 

US officials reporting on Iraq should recognize the fact that the US Embassy in Iraq, and US 
intelligence and military officers, see many of the same problems in Iraq as the media. No one is 
hiding the “good news.” Put simply, not much progress has been made, and it was never 
reasonable to assume progress could be quick and easy. Instead of playing games with numbers 
and definitions, US officials should prepare the American people and the Congress for years of 
effort. They should communicate in ways that build enduring trust by honestly stating the 
problems and by providing meaningful metrics of success and failure. US leadership should 
reassure Iraqis and the rest of the world that the US is addressing Iraq in real world terms, and it 
should put indirect pressure on Iraqis to lead, act, and succeed by highlighting their successes 
and failures. 

Continue Active Political Engagement and Pressure 

There are areas where the US can reinforce success, although not without risk. The US needs to 
continue to actively engage Iraqi political leaders at the highest levels to push them towards 
national unity, to find working compromises between sectarian and ethnic factions, to create 
effective ministries and methods of governance, and to make military and economic progress. 

The US must actively “interfere” in Iraqi politics. If top-level US officials do not visit Iraq to 
engage Iraqi political leaders, and if the US ambassador is not a key “agent provocateur,” the 
Iraqi political process is likely to get bogged down, and the risk of failure and division will 
increase. Such US action will inevitably lead to protests by whatever Iraqi faction feels the US is 
opposing or failing to support it. It will provoke some Iraqi nationalists and outside critics on 
principle. 

Iraq, however, needs active outside pressure, criticism, and effort to force it to actually make 
decisions and move. It also needs constant reminders that Iraqis are now responsible and that 
there are limits to US and other outside support. Iraqis need to know that the US will provide 
support where it is productive, but there are no open-ended commitments. 

At a different level, the US government needs honest plans and assessments that can shape a 
more structured political effort. Exercising US political influence requires effective long-term 
plans backed by aid to Iraq’s emerging political structure. Moreover, effective US influence 
demands governance that recognizes the need for at least a five-year strategy funded to have a 
major impact in aid at the regional and local levels. Iraq’s politics are as much urban and local as 
they are national, and US strategy must recognize this. 
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Let the Calendar Slide if Iraqis Want This 

The US should let Iraqis move at their own pace in terms of the redrafting of the constitution and 
referendums on it. The goal should be a process of steady cumulative progress in political 
compromise, improving security and governance, and improving the economy. The US should 
not try to impose deadlines, push Iraqis into resolving every issue at once, or trying to achieve 
milestones. The US needs to give Iraq time to work. 

Expand Presence at the Governorate and Local Level 

The US is still forming Provincial Reconstruction Teams (PRTs) to supplement and replace the 
Provincial Support Teams and Regional Embassy Office (REO). The PRTs should have been in 
place years ago. According to the latest State Department reporting, however, they have only 
been established in Ninawa, Babil, Kirkuk, and Anbar Provinces, and they seem to have serious 
recmiting problems and difficulties in getting experience and qualified personnel. 

Political power in Iraq, economic development, and security have all increasingly devolved 
down to the governorate and city level. The problem has been made worse by the near collapse 
of the British effort in the Basra area, and ethnic divisions over Kirkuk, as well as by the range 
of sectarian and ethnic divisions in Baghdad and Mosul. 

The US does not need a grossly overstaffed “white elephant” in Baghdad. It does need to expand 
its local efforts at eveiy level, and provide a full civilian component to support the US military in 
the field. This requires a major reorientation in the US presence in Iraq, a “go or be fired” 
approach to ensuring full staffing by the most qualified people in the foreign service, and direct 
Presidential pressure on Cabinet officers to provide the rest of the needed staff. It needs the kind 
of Congressional funding, and flexibility in using US aid funds at the local level, necessary to 
give such a presence. 

The US military also need to be ordered to provide security for such missions. They will have the 
highest possible priority, and US officials simply should never have been made dependent on 
contract and civilian security in a war zone. 

Sustaiu A Firm Commitment to Iraqi Unity 

US political influence cannot ensure Iraq remains unified, or prevent civil war and division if 
Iraq’s political process fails. The US must not, however, be seen in Iraq, the Arab world, or the 
region as promoting any form of Iraqi division. 

As Iraq moves toward clarifying its constitution and reshaping its politics and process of 
governance, Iraq’s sects and ethnic groups need to hear again and again that the US is not on any 
group’s side. The US needs to repeatedly make it clear at the official level that it supports Iraqi 
unity. It needs to make it clear that it is not pro-Shi’ite because they are the majority and because 
this might be politically opportunistic — this would reinforce the insurgency, civil violence, and 
play into Iran’s hands. The US needs to make it clear to Surmis that the US will support fair 
compromises, but it will not be pressured into giving the Surmis special treatment. The Kurds 
need to know officially that the US will not support Kurdish independence, excessive demands 
for autonomy, or adventures in Kirkuk. 

The US should leave the issue of “federalism” to the Iraqis, along with the definition of the role 
of national, governorate, and local government. It should not encourage the division of Iraqi 
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govemorates along sectarian or ethnic lines, and it should use political, economic, and security 
aid to encourage compromises and solutions that hold the country together. 

If Iraq does begin to divide, the US should seek to minimize the scale of such divisions, and try 
to help Iraqis reach compromises that are politically and economically viable. It should not take 
sides or play favorites, and it should be clear to every faction that the US will not be on their side 
if the nation does fall apart or move towards full-scale civil war. Instead, the US should make it 
clear that it will stand aside and US forces will not become involved in trying to force unity or to 
protect the loser. It should make it clear that it will be ready with aid in dealing with the 
aftermath, but not become an outside force. Iraq’s factions need to know now that, regardless of 
the political and humanitarian consequences, they must make Iraq work and not rely on US 
intervention, 

Long-Term Military and Security Commitments 

The US may or may not be able to make major troop withdrawals by the end of 2006. The odds 
seem to be that it will be able to bring its forces down to levels below 100,000 whether Iraq 
succeeds or fails. A combination of Iraqi political success and force development would sharply 
undercut Sunni support for the insurgency and the risk of civil war, and an Iraq that became the 
scene of large-scale civil war would make a major US troop presence dangerous and potentially 
push the US towards involvement in the fighting. 

Training Iraqi forces will inevitably fail if the Iraqi political process fails. If the Iraqi political 
process succeeds over the course of 2006 and 2007, however, every step the US takes to help 
create effective Iraqi forces will be critical to success. This means there can be no fixed time 
scale for US reductions, and reducing troop levels may or may not cut US casualties to 
politically invisible levels. The remaining embedded advisors and combat forces may be 
involved in intense operations, and smaller forces could still have significant wounded and 
killed. 

It is also going to take a large US advisory presence and aid effort to make things work. It will be 
2-3 years at the earliest before Iraq’s regular military forces can stand on their own against 
insurgents and Iraq’s militias, and half a decade before they can be rebuilt to deter and defend 
against Iraq’s neighbors. Put simply, no other country can provide the necessary advisors or will 
provide the money. 

The “year of the police” will also take at least 2-3 years - assuming Iraq had enough success in 
politics and governance to hold the country together. 

In practice, the US needs to take the following steps: 

• Keq)mg seeking to mutilateralize the advisory and aid effort, but ensure that MNSTC-I is fully funded and 
staffed, and Iraqis are assured the US will provide both continued training and aid as long as Iraqis want 
and need such support, and be ready to help Iraqi forces make the transition to regular conventional forces 
that can defend the country. 

• Ensure that US forces continue to be embedded in Iraqi units, and support them in combat as long as 
necessary. This means long rotations for specialized forces in high-risk positions and taking sustained 
casualties as long as a major insurgent presence continues. 

• By all means try to win “ the battle of Baghdad,” but in the real world, any victory will be meaningless as 
long as other areas and the greater Baghdad area are divided or hostile. The MNF also needs to work the 
Iraqi government to win the battles of Mosul, Kirkuk, and Basra, and US forces need to continue to 
provide air support, armor and artillery support, tactical transport, and intelligence to directly defeat 
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insurgents and any new hostile militia elements. “Oil spot” concepts cannot work in so divided a country 
with so much internal movement and mobility. 

• Reexamine the equipment effort to provide a much larger pool of armor, artillery, transport, etc. Iraqi 
military, security, and police forces need to “outgun” and “outprotect” the insurgents. The present aid and 
equipment effort is too cost constrained and too limited in scope. 

• By all means go on with the “year of the police,” but understand that a half-decade of training, support, and 
aid will be necessary; progress will be slow and sometimes faltering, and police really are just as important 
as regular military to Iraqi success. 

• Work with the Iraq government to find new employment for militias, security guards and protection forces, 
and various local defense forces. Seek to avoid integrating low quality personnel, with strong sectarian 
and ethnic loyalties, into the Iraqi forces. 

• Put Presidential pressure on the Cabinet to ensure that civil positions in the police training effort are fully 
staffed with fully qualified personnel when these must come from outside the Department of Defense. 

• Give creating an effective local court, prison, and criminal justice the same priority as the police. Solving 
the police problem is impossible without solving the rule of law problem and providing popular security. 

• Work with the Iraqi government to steadily expand its local presence. National politics and central 
government cannot be a substitute for actual governance at the regional and local level, having a visible 
presence, and providing goods and services that clearly come from the center. At this point, more politics 
and “democracy” are part of the problem and not the solution. People have to see a working civil 
government to supplement the Iraqi forces and criminal justice system. 

This is a three to five year commitment at a minimum. Anything less is either deception or an 
invitation to defeat. 

Come to Grips with Economic Reality 

The US aid process has failed. It has had some important individual successes, but it has wasted 
at least half of the some $22 billion in US funds (out of $31.9 billion so far appropriated), and 
much of the $34.6 billion in Iraq funds, it attempted to use to secure and develop Iraq’s 
economy. 

This is a critical issue in a country which the USG reports has 27-40 percent unemployment, and 
the total impact of US aid to date is to employ some 114,000-129,000 people - many in low 
grade temporary jobs, out of a workforce of 7.4-9 million in a country with a total population of 
27-28 million. Even by ppp measurements, Iraq has a per capita income of $3,500, and the real 
world level is far smaller. A flood of wartime expenses and aid money has often left the 
country, income distribution has gotten steadily worse, the middle class (and merchants, 
professionals, and technocrats) are being impoverished or forced to flee the country. Moreover, 
infrastructure and services have deteriorated in many areas, and employment is almost 
unavailable in high threat areas - leaving only crime, joining the insurgency, and joining the 
Iraqi forces as options. 

The fell scale of this failure has been overlooked because of the constant flow of political and 
military problems in Iraq, but the realities are massive unemployment, terrible distribution of 
income, as many infrastructure problems as successes, costly subsidies that overshadow 
successes in financial reform, a failing petroleum sector, and a massive “brain drain.” 

It is also brutally clear that USAID, the Corps of Engineers, and other elements of the US 
government that have been involved have failed to effectively plan, manage, and account for aid 
activity. There have been many competent US officials in the field, but the leadership of USAID 
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has been a national disgrace. The fact is that Iraq is as much a failure as New Orleans, and the 
US agencies involved need massive reorganization and new leadership, 

US contractors have done no better. They lacked experience in dealing with anything 
approaching problems on Iraq’s scale, and in working with the “command kleptocracy” the 
previous Ba’ath rule had created. They also were given an impossible mission: unrealistic plans, 
constantly rotating USG personnel in the field, a lack of clear accounting mles and field 
supervision, no mandated measures of effectiveness, unrealistic deadlines, and responsibility for 
improvising their own security in a war zone. Some contractors have been corrupt and 
irresponsible, but the fundamental failure lies with agencies like USAID and the US government. 

It is also brutally clear that the efforts the US congress has made to ensure control of funds and 
accounting have done nothing to reduce cormption and waste. All that has happened is that much 
of the corruption and waste has been spent outside Iraq. In any case, preventing waste and 
corruption in a war zone and case like Iraq is at best a third order priority. Winning and making 
things work are what count. 

The US needs to “zero base” its efforts. It needs to honestly assess its successes and failures in 
terms of their sustained capability. It needs to take steps to ensure what has succeeded continues 
to function, and failures are terminated as soon as possible. Most important, the nightmare of 
incompetence that has emerged out of USAID, the US Army, and Corps of Engineers needs to be 
put aside. 

The US needs to plan on major continuing economic aid expenditures, but not using US 
agencies, contractors, and outside security. The US does need to try to mutilateralize the flow of 
aid and economic assistance, so that international agencies and other countries play a major role 
in advising and overseeing Iraqi efforts. 

At the same time, the key priority is to put the Iraqis in charge of aid and their economic 
development, in spite of the failures and corruption that will follow. A failed US government 
structure and method of contracting needs to be taken totally out of the loop. Iraqis need to make 
their own mistakes, learn to take responsibility, and spend the money in ways that stay in Iraq 
and suit both national needs and sectarian and ethnic equity. The good news is that they cannot 
possibly be mote incompetent, more wasteful, and more corrupt than the US-planned and 
managed effort to date. 

Moreover, it will be far easier for the US to monitor and account for what Iraqis do than try to 
ran the aid effort. Transfer does not mean a loss of accountability. If anything, the US can focus 
on highlighting Iraq’s needs, how well Iraqis plan and manage, whether corruption happens, and 
the effectiveness of the result. The mantra should not be control or micromanagement: it should 
be to reward honesty and success and insist on transparent, public US official reporting of 
corruption and failure. 

To accomplish this, the Administration and Congress should expand the role of the Special 
Inspector General for Iraqi Reconstruction (SIGIR), not reduce or eliminate it. (See 
http://www.sigir.mil/) There is a serious risk that the Republican leadership of the Congress will 
try to cover up the failures in the aid progress and putting supervision and review of the US aid 
effort back under the same agencies that has disgraced themselves and their country. 

What is really needed its to take advantage of SIGIR and its field staff, expand its role to review 
planning of the aid effort and all use of aid moneys and Iraqi revenues, and report on the 
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effectiveness of the aid effort in terms of its national, regional, and local impact in actually 
meeting Iraqi needs. The present DoD and State Department quarterly reports and weekly reports 
fail dismally to do this. Iraqi officials should also know that their performance (and names and 
reputations) will become part of such reporting. 

More broadly, legislation and regulation are needed to: 

• Establish civil and criminal penalties for US government personnel, military personnel, and contractors 
who do not meet proper standards for accountability or try to waive them. Iraq is to some extent a history of 
American incompetence and corruption. The answer is a “zero tolerance” approach. 

• Make the US military responsibly for protecting aid activity. Contractor security is too expensive and 
wasteful, and far too often the end result is that the aid go^ where things are more secure and not where it 
is needed. 

• Require US government agencies to provide long term planning and mandated measures of effectiveness 
reporting in submitting aid requests, and mandate that all contracts to US companies require evidence of 
performance and accountability with far more severe criminal and civil penalties. 

• Require all civil US and non-Iraqi security contractors accepting money for US aid to accept criminal and 
civil liability for their actions. Leave no gaps. 

• Require clear transition plans, reporting, and measures of effectiveness to show that completed programs 
and projects have a lasting impact and become sustainable, rather than are completed and dumped. 

• Offer major “whistle blowing” rewards. 

Focus on Oil, Reflning, and Gas 

The US needs to stop trying to do everything at once, and concentrate on the one sector that can 
finance Iraq in the future. It also needs to spend far more wisely. Far too little of the $933 million 
the US has disbursed, out of some $1,735 million apportioned for oil infrastructure, has been 
spent in or the right area or had lasting effect. 

The petroleum sector now accounts for virtually all export revenues and most government 
revenues aside from aid. At least for the next few years, developing an effective petroleum 
sector, and one offering money to every sectarian and ethnic faction, is the only step that can 
offer major benefits on a national scale and help the Iraqi government finance both unity and 
effective governance. 

Iraq has vast potential resources, but it is now producing an average of around 2.2 MMBD, and 
exporting 1 .05 to 1 .3 1 MMBD of oil per month. The good news is that high oil prices mean that 
this earns Iraq from $1.6 to $3.0 billion a month. In spite of a steady deterioration in field 
management and facilities, and security threats to exports, Iraq has gone from only $7.7 billion in 
oil export earnings in 1998 (in 2005 dollars) to $23.4 billion in 2005 (a 43% increase over 
2003/2004). The EIA estimates it will earn $24.5 billion in 2006 and $22.9 billion in 2007. (The 
EIA estimates Iraq had a GDP of only $96.7 billion in 2005; the CIA estimates $94.1 billion). 

Even if oil prices remain at extraordinarily high levels, however, Iraqi production, exports, and 
export revenues are not sustainable without better security, without a political compromise over 
sharing the nations oil wealth, and without massive investment and technological upgrades in 
Iraq’s petroleum and petroleum related industries. While no reliable data are available, Iraq 
probably is now getting less than 22-25% ultimate recovery from its produced fields, vs. 27-29% 
for Iran, 35% as a world average, and over 40% in the highest technology fields. 
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The US should not push for privatization or Iraq’s use of US companies. This would be totally 
counterproductive and arouse a host of Iraqi and regional protests. It should make it clear that 
Iraq needs clear plans and rapid action. It should offer to help with field development and 
recovery. It also should work with the USGS and DOE to create broader plans for oil 
development that show Iraq’s fields can be developed in ways that are much less sensitive to 
sectarian and ethnic concerns, and create profits that aid all parts of the country. 

The US also needs to help Iraq recover from the disastrous subsidies of domestic product, and 
lack of refinery development, that vastly underprice gasoline and fuel and make Iraq dependent 
on imports for 27% of its diesel fuel, 49% of its gasoline, and 51% of its LPG. 

This does not mean ignoring infrastructure and water needs, and other aid and planning 
priorities, Money is political glue, however, and first things first, 

A Priority for Making Things Work 

It should be clear by now that success in Iraq is going to be limited and highly relative, and that 
Iraq is not going to transform other countries. It should be equally clear that it will be years 
before the US can hope to see Iraq become a stable country, and that progress in many areas will 
be slow and erratic. 

The US needs to accept this, and the fact it carmot do everything at once. There will be serious 
problems with human rights, the rule of law, democracy, etc. There will be continuing problems 
in key areas like women’s rights and respect for secular practices and beliefs. The US advisory 
effort should not abandon continuing efforts to move Iraq forward, but it cannot afford 
Congressional mandate for instant success or to move from influence to confrontation. 

Iraqis need the basics. There was never a time the US should have seen Iraq as a social 
experiment or Iraqis as 27 million “white rats.” It certainly is not the time now. Steady patient 
influence can accomplish a great deal over time. A drive for “instant success” will do more harm 
than good. 

But, Prepare Now for Bad Cases 

Finally, the US needs to work now with its allies around Iraq and in the Gulf to prepare for 
being forced to leave Iraq, withdrawing from civil war or division, or being asked to leave. The 
US should not plan to exist rather than succeed, but it may have to do so. A major increase in the 
intensity of the civil war, a government that asked the US to leave, a divided Iraqi, or simply a 
failed political process, could all create conditions that make anything approaching the current 
US presence and effort pointless or unsustainable. This could also happen with little or no 
warning. 

The US needs to make sure its allies understand this and are prepared for such a contingency. It 
needs to make sure it has bases and facilities ready, and that nations understand that the US will 
maintain its strategic presence in the region. It needs to assure them that it will not give up on 
trying to make Iraq work from the outside, on dealing with Iran, on fighting terrorism, and other 
regional issues. 

The US does not need an “exit” strategy because it simply cannot afford a true exist. It does need 
a contingency plan for relocation and repositioning. 
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Cordesman: Winning “Long War” in Iraq 
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Mr. Shays. Dr. Katzman. 

STATEMENT OF KENNETH KATZMAN 

Dr. Katzman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for allowing me to ap- 
pear. I am reading from a cleared CRS statement, which I hope 
would he allowed to he put in the record. 

Mr. Shays. It will he put in the record. 

Dr. Katzman. Thank you, sir. 

I guess I see the problems as a little more fundamental than I 
think my colleagues do. My view is that the fundamental political 
structure that we have put in place is unacceptable to the Sunni 
population, and they will not accept it under these circumstances. 

My view is that basically the United States and the Iraqi leaders 
set up a transition plan based on one man, one vote. To have that 
work you have to have a system where each faction, each sect, ac- 
cepts the results of the election such that the winner wins and the 
loser hopes to win maybe the next election. 

But by setting up this transition plan, we have put in place a 
system where the Shi’a Arabs are always going to win the election. 
There is no way for the Sunnis ever to prevail in this type of sys- 
tem. In my view, it has entrenched the Sunni sense that they have 
been humiliated, that they are an underclass, that they have been 
essentially dispossessed. 

Now, the administration has tried in the strategy to address this. 
Ambassador Khalilzad has been very active trying to bring Sunnis 
into the political process, and he has succeeded to a point. Part of 
his success was in persuading the Sunnis and promising them that 
there would be a review of the Constitution, as Tony said. 

I am now — that was to take place, the process was to start, 4 
months after the new government is seated; and then 2 months 
after that a referendum. What I am hearing now is that is basically 
the review of the Constitution has been virtually put off indefi- 
nitely. It will not even be started — to negotiate until September, 
when all of the parliamentarians are back in Baghdad in Decem- 
ber. So then you have 4 months and then another 2 months, if they 
reach an agreement. 

I would also say the Sunnis that have bought in — that Khalilzad 
has in the process, some of them really do not represent, I would 
say, the majority of Sunni opinion. We have not yet brought in the 
Muslim Scholars Association, which is a very hard-line Sunni orga- 
nization, demands a timetable for the United States to leave, and 
which does have credibility with the insurgents. It does have links 
to the insurgents. And it’s important, I think, the strategy for vic- 
tory figure out a way to bring the MSA into the process. 

What I think the problem is, the political structure as it is, 
where the Sunnis continue to feel humiliated, that is creating pop- 
ular support for the insurgency. And I think there are a number 
of indicators that suggest that the insurgents do have popular sup- 
port among the Sunnis. 

They are operating in urban areas. They are operating protected. 
There are whole neighborhoods of Baghdad between the green zone 
and the airport that are now very much penetrated by the insur- 
gents. I am talking about the Amaria district, the Jihad district, 
Amal and south of the — the Dura district, very violent districts. 
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We have reports that even in Baghdad there are mortar crews 
on the street corner lobbing mortars at the green zone. Nobody is 
ratting them out. Nobody is reporting on them. They are just there. 
Clearly this indicates, I think, that they have popular support. 

The Sunnis in many ways see the insurgents as basically their 
army. The United States has created an army which is largely 
Shi’a and maybe to a lesser extent Kurdish. The Sunnis, they feel 
they have no army, they have no protectors. So this is why, I be- 
lieve, they are protecting the insurgents. 

Then what has happened is the insurgents began attacking Shi’a. 
For a while Ayatollah Sistani held off the Shi’a. He said, don’t re- 
taliate, show restraint. They did for a while. But like any human 
nature, that can only hold back so long if you keep hitting some- 
body, eventually they will not be restrained. They will punch back 
eventually. 

This is why I believe the Shi’as and the Shi’a militias, particu- 
larly Sadr’s Moqtiar Army, began striking back, and that is where 
we are now is this internecine sectarian conflict, which I think is 
not limited to army or militia versus militia. I believe it is elements 
of a population against each other, which I find quite troubling. 

Anyway, to be positive, however, if I were to recommend any- 
thing, my recommendation is that the strategy, any strategy for 
victory, needs to really get to the roots of the political structure of 
Iraq right now. I think the only thing that would really satisfy the 
Sunnis and end their sense of humiliation would be a very, very 
major restructuring of the political process right now. 

There are some ideas out there. Senator Biden and Gelb-Biden 
on forming three autonomous regions. There are other ideas. One 
is to basically throw out the results of the 2005 elections and start 
over, put together some sort of factional bargain, as happened in 
Afghanistan. 

Mr. Shays. You have to be positive. Jeez. I mean, this is an elec- 
tion with 76 percent participation, which puts to shame anything 
in the United States. Well, anyway 

Dr. Katzman. Correct. 

Mr. Shays. I can only interrupt him, by the way. That is one of 
the privileges of a Congressman. 

Dr. Katzman. That may be extreme. But Khalilzad actually has 
tried in certain ways. He tried — one way what he did was he tried 
to create this National Security Council outside of the Constitution. 
In other words, he is trying to find ways to amend the political 
structure because it’s part of his strategy. Also, he came in realiz- 
ing that the Sunnis felt very disenfranchised, and he has tried to 
find ways to bring the Sunnis in. 

I think, as I said, he has had some success, but I think not com- 
plete success. If he had complete success, I think we would see a 
substantial diminution of the violence. If we do not see a diminu- 
tion of the violence, then that suggests to me that there is more 
work to do to amend the political structure. Thank you. 

Mr. Shays. Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Katzman follows:] 
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Statement for Hearing of the Subcommittee on National 
Security, Emerging Threats, and International Relations, 
House Government Reform Committee on the National 
Strategy for Victory in Iraq 

July 11,2006 

Kenneth Katzman, CRS Specialist 


According to its November 30, 2005, “Strategy for Victory,” the Bush Administration states 
that the definition of “victory” will be met when Iraq, in the long term; 

1. ...Has defeated the terrorists and neutralized the insurgency. 

2. ...Is peaceful, united, stable, democratic, and secure, where Iraqis have the institutions and 
resources they need to govern themselves justly and provide security for their country, 

3. ...Is a partner in the global war on terror and the fight against the proliferation of weapons of 
mass destruction, integrated into the international community, an engine for regional economic 
growth, and proving the fruits of democratic governance to the region. 


In several speeches on Iraq since late 2005, President Bush cited successful elections and the 
growth of the Iraqi security forces as evidence that U.S. policy will produce a stable Iraq, while 
acknowledging many of the unexpected security and political difficulties encountered. Congress has 
mandated two major periodic Administration reports on progress in stabilizing Iraq. A Defense 
Department quarterly report, which DOD has titled “Measuring Stability and Security in Iraq,” is 
required by a FY2005 supplemental appropriation (P.L. 109-13). The latest version was issued in 
May 2006 and provides some of the information below. A different report, first issued April 6, 
2006 (“1227 Report”), was required by Section 1227 of the Defense Authorization Act for FY2006 
(P.L. 109-163). 

To date, there are mounting U.S. combat deaths and financial costs — estimated by CRS to be 
$320 billion appropriated for Iraq thus far - without unambiguous signs of accomplishing the long 
term goals outlined in the strategy. Some might argue that there is not perceptible progress toward 
these goals. The combination of increasing costs without clearly demonstrated progress has 
intensified a debate within the United States over whether to wind down U.S. involvement without 
completely accomplishing the President’s stipulated long terra goals. 

Political Sources of the Violence 

I want to devote much of my time to relating the ongoing violence in Iraq to what can be argued 
are significant remaining stractural defects in the political system set up by the United States and 
Iraqi faction leaders after the fall of Saddam Hussein. The character of the political system is 
crucial because, contrary to Administration expectations before the war, Iraq’s various communities 
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did no! all welcome the tall of Saddam. Instead, the major communities in Iraq see the political 
system as a “winner-take-all,” “life and death” contest. The KmiAs and Shiite Arabs saw' the fall of 
Saddam Hussein as a way to redress the abuses they suffered under Saddam Hussein, The Sunni 
Arabs saw the invasion and the U.S.-backed transition as a humiliation that left the minority Sunnis 
vulnerable to slaughter and repression at the hands of the victorious Shiites and Kurds. 

The Administration set up a political transition mechanism based on one-man osie-vote system. 
Because the Shiite Arabs are so numerous (an estimated 60% of the Iraqi population), this system 
virtually guaranteed that Shiite Arabs would dominate the elected governments. Sunni resentment 
was assured as well, because the Sunnis can never hope to return to power under this electoral 
system. The only way they can prevail, in the Sunni view, is by overturning the political process 
altogether through violence. 

The Administration answ'ers this criticism by asserting titat Sunnis are moving into the political 
process, and that the post-Saddam transition roadmap does not inherently cause Sunni opposition. 
My prepared statement has the list of the winning blocs in the two parliamentary elections held in 
2005 and, as you can see, there was a distinct change in between the two major elections. The 
Sunnis who actively participated in the January 2005 elections were primarily westernized Sunnis 
w'ho had long accepted the U.S. invasion to topple Saddam. Some, such as Ghazi al-Yawar, served 
in top jobs in the occupation era (2003-2004) and the 2004-2005 transition government of lyad al- 
Allawi. The December 2005 election, however, saw the participation of what could be called 
“skeptical Sunnis” - Sunnis who had opposed the U.S. invasion and boycotted previous elections. 
Those in this categoiy include Adnan al-Dulaymi of the General People’s Council and Mahmoud 
Mashhadani of the National Dialogue Council who is now speaker of tlie Council of Representatives 
(parliament). 


Election Results (January and December) 


; ^ ^ ^ : 

,, tf^tSIale/Party . '-i ^ T t 

ScJlv 
(Jan. OS) 

beat\ 

(Dte.OS) 

UIA {Shiite Isiamssl); Sadr formailv toined list for Dec. vote 

140 

12« 

Kurdistan Alliance (PUK and KDP) 

75 

53 

Iraqis last (secular, Allawi); added some mostly Sunni parties for Dec. vote 

40 

25 

Iraq Concord Front (Sunni). Main Sunni bloc; not in Jan. vote 


44 

Dialocue National Iraoi Front (Sunni. Saleh al-Mutlak) Not in Jan. vote 



U 

Iraqi National Congress (Chalabi). Was part of UIA list in Jan. 05 vote 

— 

0 

Iraqis Party (Yawar, Sunni); Pan of Allawi list in Dec. vote 

5 

— 

Iraqi 1‘urkomen Front (Turkomen, Kiilcuk-based, pm-Turkey) 

3 

1 

National Independent and Elites (JanyRisalyun (Mission, Dec) pro-Sadr 

3 

2 

People’s Union (Communist, non-sectarian); on AUawi list in Dec. vote 

2 

— 

Kurdistan Islamic Group (Islamist Kurd) 


|||||||n|||[|i 

Islamic Action (Shiite Islamist, Karbala) 

bbh 


National Democratic Alliance (non-sectarian, secular) 

BB 

— 

Rafidain National List (Assyrian Christian) 


1 

Liberation and Reconciliation Gathering (Sunni, secular) 


3 

Ummah (Nation) Pany. (Secular, Mithal al-Alusi, former INC activist) 

0 

1 

Yazidi list (small Kurdish, heterodox religious minority in northern Iraq) 

-- 

1 


Number of poliing places; January; 5,200; December; 6,200. 
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Eligible voters: 14 million in January election; 15 rniilion in October referendum and December. 
Turnout: January: 58% (8.5 million votes)/ October: 66% (10 million)/ December: 75% (12 million). 


It also is not clear that those who have entered government are representative of or can control 
those Suimis who support and form the insurgency. The all-important Muslim Scholars Association 
(MSA), which is widely believed close to insurgent groups, has remained outside the political 
process and continues to demand a timetable for U.S. withdrawal. It is also important to note that 
many of the Suimis entered the December 2005 elections with the hope that doing so would 
strengthen their hand in the promised constitution amendment process. This was to begin when the 
new Council of Representatives was seated, but sources indicate that the process of negotiating 
amendments is not likely to begin until September. These same observers say that the amendment 
process has been slowed because the Sunnis have judged that the Kurds and Shiites will not 
entertain the major amendments sought by the Sunnis, particularly modification of the constitution’s 
provisions for the formation and powers of new “regions.” 

Furthermore, those Suimi leaders that are in the cabinet are perceived as included in the 
government because the United States pressured the Shiites to included them, and not because of 
any genuine Sunni empowerment. As such, the presence of these Suimis in the govermnent does 
not end the sense of humiliation and vulnerability on the “Sunni street,” As evidence of the fragility 
of Sunni participation in government, the main Sunni blocs began a boycott of parliament in early 
July after the kidnapping of one of its parliamentarians, Tayseer Mashhadani. Reports said the 
Sunnis might expand their boycott to a suspension of Suimis’ participation in the cabinet. 

The Insurgent Challenge 

It is these structural political dynamics that, in my view, have caused the Sunni Arab-led 
insurgency against U.S. and Iraqi forces to defy most U.S. expectations of intensity and duration. 
Although hesitant to assess the size of the insurgency, U.S. commanders say that insurgents probably 
number approximately 12,000-20,000. Some Iraqi intelligence officials have publicly advanced 
higher estimates of about 40,000 active insurgents, helped by another 1 50,000 persons in supporting 
roles. Insurgent attacks — characterized mostly by roadside bombs, mortar and other indirect fire, 
and direct fire weapons as well as larger suicide bombings — numbered about 100 per day during 
most of 2005, and the DOD report cited above now puts that number at about 90 attacks per day, a 
figure including both insurgent and sectarian-related attacks. 

As discussed in the Administration’s “National Strategy for Victory in Iraq” (November 30, 
2005), many of the insurgents are motivated by opposition to perceived U.S. rule in Iraq, to 
democracy, and to Shiite political dominance. Others want to bring the Baath Party back into power, 
although, according to many experts, some would settle for a larger Sunni role in governance 
without the Baath. Still others are pro-Al Qaeda fighters, either foreign or Iraqi, that want to defeat 
the United States and spread radical Islam throughout the region. The insurgent groups appear to be 
loosely coordinated within cities and the wider provinces, but probably not nationally. However, in 
early 2006, suggesting broader coordination, a group of five insurgent factions announced the 
formation of a national “Mujahedin Shura (Council)” led by an Iraqi, Abdullah Rashid al-Baghdadi. 
This grouping purportedly consists mostly of Iraqi factions but includes foreign fighters formerly 
led by Abu Musab al-Zarqawi. 

The key to assessing the insurgency is to determine its degree of popular support. The 
insurgency appears to be drawing on substantial Sunni resentment for its strength. We can see in its 
pattern of attacks - and particularly its ability to operate almost with impunity in urban areas - that 
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it clearly has some popular support in the Sunni majority areas of Iraq. Whole neighborhoods of 
Baghdad, including Amiriya, Jihad, Amal, and Doura, appear to be hosting insurgents, not to 
mention the Anbar Province city of Ramadi, for example. One recent press account quotes Iraqis as 
saying that the upscale and previously quiet Baghdad district of Mansour is now penetrated by 
insurgents. We have anecdotal reports from observers that insurgent mortar crews are often active in 
some of these districts, lobbing indirect fire into the Green Zone and elsewhere without any 
interference or any tip-off to the Iraqi security forces. The recent trends in the violence - particularly 
the kidnappings of groups of 50-80 persons at a time in broad daylight, in bustling areas of Baghdad 
- demonstrates the freedom of movement that the insurgents have. These are clear indicators that 
elements of the population are actively harboring and facilitation insurgent operations. 

The question is, why do the insurgents have popular support? It is because the Suimi 
population feels defenseless, and believes U.S. forces to be aligned with the Shiites and Kurds. 
The Sunnis perceive that the Iraqi security forces are essentially the tools of the Shiites and Kurds to 
obtain revenge for Saddam-era abuses. The Suimis therefore see the insurgents as their only source 
of leverage and protection, and it is unlikely that a critical mass of Sunnis would cooperate in 
dismantling insurgent groups. 

Foreign insurgents/Zarqawi Faction.' A numerically small but politically significant 
component of the insurgency is non-Iraqi. Some studies, such as one by the Center for Strategic 
and International Studies, released in September 2005, said that about 3,500 foreign fighters are in 
Iraq. According to the study, the foreign fighters come mostly from Algeria, Syria, Yemen, Sudan, 
Saudi Arabia, and Egypt, with Saudis constituting only about 350 of the 3,000 estimated foreign 
fighters. The Department of Defense said on October 20, 2005, that 3 1 2 foreign fighters had been 
captured in Iraq since April 2005. A major portion of the foreign fighters was commanded by Abu 
Musab al-Zarqawi, a 40-year-old Jordanian Arab who reputedly fought in Afghanistan during the 
1980s alongside other Arab volunteers against the Soviet Union. He was killed in a June 7, 2006, 
U.S. airstrike and has been succeeded by the little known Abu Hamza al-Muhajir (also known as 
Abu Ayyub al-Masri), an Egyptian national. 

The foreign fighters have been a U.S. focus because of their alleged perpetration of large scale 
suicide and other bombings against both combatant and civilian targets, as well as kidnappings and 
beheadings of foreign nationals and diplomats. However, their more policy-significant contribution 
to the overall insurgency has been their focus on fomenting Sunni — Shiite civil war in Iraq. 
Zarqawi’s group apparently was responsible for the February 22 attack on the Askariya Shiite 
mosque in Samarra that has sparked significant sectarian violence. Zarqawi’s successors issued a 
purported statement on June 13, 2006 that he would continue to emphasize attacks on Shiite 
civilians. It is also unclear whether Zarqawi’s faction, after his death, will attempt to conduct 
activities outside Iraq. Zarqawi’s faction reputedly committed the August 1 9, 2005, failed rocket 
attack in the Jordanian port of Aqaba against two U.S. warships docked there, as well as the 
November 10, 2005, bombing of Western-owned hotels in Amman, Jordan. 

Sectarian Violence/Militias/Civil War? 

The combination of Iraqi insurgent activity, and the dedicated strategy of the Zarqawi faction, 
has caused a marked increase in Sunni - Shiite violence. Top U.S. officials have said recently that 
sectarian-motivated violence has now displaced the insurgency as the primary security challenge in 
Iraq. U.S. officials, both military and civilian, have said the sectarian violence risks becoming all- 
out civil war, but that they do not consider Iraq in a civil war now. Some experts consider the 

' See CRS Report RL322 1 7, Iraq andAl Qaeda: Allies or Not?, by Kenneth Katzman. 
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character of violence we are now seeing in Iraq to show the hallmarks of a low-grade civil war. 
Secretary of Defense Rumsfeld said in March 2006 that Iraqi forces, not U.S.-led international 
forces, would take the lead in trying to suppress any all-out civil war. 

Sectarian violence emerged as a major issue after the February 22, 2006, bombing of the 
Askariya Shiite mosque in Samarra, The destruction of its dome set off a wave of purported Shiite 
militia attacks on about 60 Sunni mosques and the kilting of about 400 persons in the first days after 
the sectarian attacks. Some accounts say that well over 5,000 Iraqis have been killed in sectarian 
violence since then, with about 1,600 killed during June 2006 alone, according to statistics from 
Iraq’s central morgue. This is about double the number of killings as during the same period in 
2005. Officials from the Iraqi government and the International Organization of Migration (lOM) 
said in June 2006 that there are now about 1 30,000 internally displaced persons in Iraq: Iraqis who 
are fleeing their homes in mixed Baghdad neighborhoods or provinces because of threats from one 
sect or the other. ^ To counter the Shiite-led violence, in February 2006, Sunni Arabs began forming 
militias, such as the Anbar Revolutionaries, to guard against Shiite and Kurdish sectarian attacks. 
Other Iraqis are setting up neighborhood watch squads and impromptu checkpoints to prevent 
security forces or strangers from entering their neighborhoods. 

Victims of sectarian violence arrive at the central morgue usually bound and gagged, but often 
dumped in rivers, facilities, vehicles, or fields. We have seen pictures of severed heads turning up in 
fiuit crates in Baquba and elsewhere. On Thursday June 29, it was reported in the New York Times 
that Sunni insurgents and Shiite militiamen fought a one day pitched battle north of Baquba. In 
some of the incidents I cited above, in which civilians have been abducted, the abductors have 
reportedly sorted out the sects of the victims, letting members of their sect go free. Another 
incident that might represent an escalation of this trend was the killings of about 4 1 Sunni civilians 
at the hands of Shiite gunmen in the Jihad district of Baghdad on July 10, 2006. 

Why did the sectarian violence accelerate in 2006? Although Zarqawi ’s faction began actively 
targeting Shiite civilians in 2005, Shiite militias did not immediately respond to the violence. 
Apparently, many Shiites sought to obey admonitions from Grand Ayatollah Ali al-Sistani not to 
retaliate to Sunni-inspired violence. Ultimately, however, the unanswered violence was too much to 
bear, and the Shiites, through their militia organizations, began to take revenge. To this extent, 
Sistani’s calls for restraint are now going unheeded. 

The sectarian violence has caused U.S. officials to assert that the new government must not 
only better vet their new security forces, but also control or dismantle the eleven independent 
militias identified by Iraqi officials. Although U.S. commanders have, to date, mostly tolerated the 
presence of militias, there are indications that U.S. forces are moving to curb them, with or without 
direct Iraqi government assistance. In one example, U.S. and Iraqi forces killed about 1 6 purported 
Mahdi fighters at a site in Baghdad on March 26, 2006, although Iraq’s Shiite politicians say the site 
was a mosque and those present there were unarmed. Additional clashes with Mahdi fighters took 
place last week (July 6, 2006). U.S. forces are also moving to prevent security forces persoimel 
from engaging in sectarian violence, as discussed later. The three major militias are: 

• Kurdish Peshmerga. Together, the Kurdistan Democratic Party and the Patriotic 
Union of Kurdistan may have as many as 100,000 peshmergas (fighters), most of 
whom are operating as unofficial security organs in northern Iraqi cities. Some are 
integrated into the Iraqi Security Forces (ISF) and deploy in such cities as Mosul 
and Baghdad. However, the peshmerga are technically legal because the three 
^ Knickermeyer, Ellen. “Thousands of Iraqis Flee to Avoid Spread of Violence.” 
Washington Post, March 29, 2006. 
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Kurdish provinces are an officially recognized region, with its own regional 
government, under the newly adopted constitution. Regions, according to the 
constitution, are permitted to maintain internal security forces. The peshmerga 
have not been widely cited for recent sectarian violence, with the possible exception 
of the city of Kirkuk, which the Kurds are attempting to control. 

■ Badr Brigades. The militia of the Supreme Council for the Islamic Revolution in 
Iraq (SCIRI) numbers about 5,000 and is led by Hadi al-Amiri (a member of 
parliament). The Badr Brigades are technically illegal because they do not report to 
any duly recognized regional government. The Badr Brigades were recruited, 
trained, and equipped by Iran’s Revolutionary Guard, which is aligned with Iran’s 
hardliners. During the Iran-Iraq war, Badr guerrillas conducted forays from Iran 
into southern Iraq to attack Baath Party officials. The Badr “Organization” - a 
renaming of the Badr Brigades, registered as a separate political entity, in addition 
to its SCIRI parent, for the elections in 2005. Badr militiamen play unofficial 
policing roles in Basra, Najaf, and elsewhere in southern Iraq, and many Badr 
members also reputedly are in the ISF, particularly the police, which is led by the 
SCIRI-dominated Interior Ministry. A related militia, called the “Wolf Brigade” 

(now renamed the Freedom Brigade) is a Badr offshoot that is formally part of the 
police. It is also led by a SCIRI activist. Sunni charges of Badr “death squad” 
activities first gained strength on November 16, 2005, with the discovery by U.S. 
forces of a secret Ministry of Interior detention facility. The facility, allegedly run 
by Badr militiamen, housed 1 70 Sunni Arab detainees who allegedly were tortured. 

At least two other such facilities, mn by the Wolf Brigade, were uncovered in 
December 2005. In another example of militia strength, on August 9, 2005, Badr 
fighters reportedly helped SCIRI member Hussein al-Tahaan forcibly replace Ali al- 
Tamimi as mayor of Baghdad. 

• Mahdi Army. U.S. officials say Sadr’s Mahdi Array militia has now grown to about 
20,000 fighters, regaining its strength since U.S. military operations put down 
Mahdi uprisings in April and August of 2004 in Sadr City. The Mahdi Army 
ended active anti-U.S. combat and Sadr City has been relatively peaceful, but 
Mahdi fighters, reportedly with the tacit approval of U.S. forces, continued to patrol 
that district and parts of other Shiite cities, particularly Basra. Mahdi assertiveness 
in Basra — coupled with the allied Fadilah patty’s attempts to counter SCIRI and 
control the Basra provincial government — has partly accounted for a sharp 
deterioration of relations since July 2005 between Iraqi officials in Basra and the 
British forces based there. About 20 British soldiers have died in attacks in that 
area since then, including a British helicopter shot down in May 2006. In one 
dispute in 2005, British forces forcibly rescued British special forces soldiers taken 
into official custody in Basra. A self-declared Shiite anti-coalition militia, the Iraq- 
Abbas Brigades, that announced its formation on July 3, 2006, is likely a Mahdi 
Army offshoot 

An Iranian Role? The increased sectarian activity of Shiite militias raises the question of 
Iranian involvement in Iraq. Pro-Iranian parties dominate the post-Saddam government in Iraq and 
it is widely believed Iran is working to keep those parties in power. That goal, in and of itself, does 
not conflict with those of the United States, which also wants to see the duly elected government 
continue in office unimpeded. The U.S. fear, perhaps justified, is that Iran might also use influence 
in Iraq to challenge the United States more broadly, such as on the issue of Iran’s purported ambition 
to develop a nuclear weapon. There are some indications that Iran might be trying to develop such 
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an option in Iraq by supporting militant Shiite parties that are prepared to step up operations against 
U.S. and British forces. On June 22, 2006 General George Casey reiterated previous U.S. 
statements that the Qods Force (Jerusalem force) of Iran’s Revolutionary Guard is assisting Shiite 
armed factions in Iraq with explosives and weapons. The most likely recipient is the Shiite faction 
of Moqtada al-Sadr and its affiliates, including the Fadilah party and the newly declared Iraq- Abbas 
Brigades. 

U.S. Efforts to Restore Security 

At times, such as after the capture of Saddam Hussein in December 2003 and after all three 
elections in 2005, U.S. officials have expressed optimism that the insurgency would subside, only to 
see it continue. As outlined in the “National Strategy for Victory in Iraq,” the Administration 
continues to try to refine its stabilization strategy. 

“Clear, Hold, and Build’’Strategy/Provincial Reconstruction Teams. The 

Administration is now pursuing a strategy called “clear, hold, and build,” intended to create and 
expand stable enclaves by positioning Iraqi forces and U.S. civilian reconstruction experts in areas 
cleared of insurgents. The strategy, based partly on an idea advanced by Andrew Krepinevich in the 
September/October 2005 issue of Foreign Affairs^ says that the United States should devote 
substantial resources to preventing insurgent re-infiltration and promoting reconstruction in selected 
areas, cultivating these areas as a model that would attract support and be expanded to other areas 
and eventually throughout Iraq. In conjunction with the new U.S. strategy, the Administration is 
forming Provincial Reconstruction Teams (PRTs), a concept used in Afghanistan. Each PRT is 
civilian led, composed of about 100 U.S. State Department officials and contract persotmel, to assist 
local Iraqi governing institutions, such as the provincial councils (elected in January 2005), 
representatives of the Iraqi provincial governors, and local ministry representatives. As reported in 
the Washington Post on January 15, 2006, the concept ran into U.S. military objections to taking on 
expanded missions at a time when it is trying to draw down its force. The internal debate has 
apparently been resolved with an agreement by DOD to provide security to the U.S.-run PRTs. 

Thus far, five PRTs have been inaugurated: in Mosul, Kirkuk, Hilla, Baghdad, and Anbar 
Province. Plans are for three more U.S. led PRTs and four coalition partner-run PRTs, as well as 
perhaps eight Iraqi-run PRTs. To date, Britain has agreed to establish a PRT in Basra, and Italy has 
agreed to form one in Dhi Qar province. 

U.S. Counter-Insurgent Combat Operations. The Administration position is that 
continued combat operations against the insurgency are required. About 1 32,000 U.S. troops are in 
Iraq (down from 1 60,000 there during the December election period and down from 2005 baseline 
levels of 138,000), with about another 50,000 troops in Kuwait and the Persian Gulf region 
supporting OIF. The prospects for force reductions are discussed in the section on options below. 

A major focus of U.S. counter-insurgent combat remains Anbar Province, which includes the 
cities of Fallujah and Ramadi, the latter of which is the most restive of all Iraqi cities. An additional 
1,500 U.S. troops were sent to Ramadi in May 2006 to combat U.S./Iraqi apparent loss of control 
there. About 40,000 U.S. troops are in Anbar alone. Differing degrees of combat continue 
consistently in about two dozen other Sunni-inhabited towns, including Baqubah, Balad, Tikrit, 
Mosul, Samarra, Hit, Haditha, and Tal Affar, as well as several small towns south of Baghdad, such 
as Yusufiya. In the run-up to the December 15 elections, U.S. and Iraqi forces conducted several 
major operations (for example Operations Matador, Dagger, Spear, Lightning, Sword, Hunter, Steel 
Curtain, and Ram) to clear foreign fighters and other insurgents from Surmi cities along the 

^ Krepinevich, Andrew. “How to Win in Iraq,” Foreign Affairs, Sept./Oct. 2005. 
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Euptoates River. A major focus was to combat foreign fighters that entered Iraq near the Iraq-Sjnia 
border towns of Qaim, Husaybah, and Ubaydi. 

Building Iraqi Security Forces (ISF)^ 

A major pillar of U.S. policy is to equip and train Iraqi security forces (ISF) that could secure 
Iraq by themselves. President Bush stated in his June 28, 2005 speech, “Our strategy can be 
summed up this way: As the Iraqis stand up, we will stand down.”^ The most recent DOD 
“Measuring Stability” report, released May 2006, generally reiterates U.S. official statements of 
progress in Iraq and contains details of efforts to improve the training and performance of the ISF. 

The tables below detail the composition of the ISF and provide Administration assessments of 
force readiness. As of June 28, there are 268,400 total ISF: 116,100 “operational” military forces 
under the Ministry of Defense and 152,300 police and police commando forces “trained and 
equipped” under the Ministry of Interior. The U.S. commander of the ISF training mission (Multi- 
National Transition Security Command - Iraq, MNSTC-I), Gen. Martin Dempsey, says the total 
force goal of 325,000 ISF will be met by the end of 2006. However, police figures include possibly 
tens of thousands (according to the GAO on March 15, 2005) who are absent-without-leave or 
might have deserted. The police generally live with their families, rather than in barracks, and are 
therefore hard to account for. 

According to the latest DOD “Measuring Stability” report, about 50,000 ISF — 71 military 
battalions and two police battlions — are “in the lead” on operations. No battalions are rated as 
“fully independent.” U.S. officials and reports praise their performance in each of the three election 
days in 2005, and General Casey praised the ISF’s performance after the February 22 Samarra 
mosque bombing, although he did note some police units allowed militia fighters through 
checkpoints to attack Surmis. U.S. corrrmanders also cite as evidence of their growing confidence 
the September 2005 offensive in Tal Afar in which Iraqi units were in the lead, although some 
outside accounts call that assessment into question. 

U.S. commanders say they are making progress preparing ISF units to assume greater 
responsibility. In March 2006, the commander of MNF-I Gen. Peter Chiarelli said that ISF forces 
might control 75% of Iraqi territory by the end of 2006. As of May 2006, U.S. and partner forces 
have now turned over to the ISF 34 out of 1 1 1 foward operation bases, and responsibility for “battle 
space” in several areas, including: 

• about 90 square miles of Baghdad, including Sadr City, the International (Green 
Zone), Haifa Street, and Dora district — National Police and 6* Iraqi Army 
Division (lAD); 

■ the entire provinces of Wasit, Qadissiyah, Nafaf, and Babil — 8* lAD (mostly 
Shiites); 

• areas south and west of Mosul — 2""* and 3”* lAD, respectively; 

• large parts of restive Salahuddin Province, including Tikrit, and of Tamim Province, 
including Kirkuk — d* LAD (mostly Kurdish); 

■ areas west of Baghdad, including Abu Ghraib and the area around Habbaniyah (the 
first part of Anbar Province turned over to the ISF) — U' and 6* lAD; 

*’ For additional information, see CRS Report RS22093, Iraq ’s New Security Forces: The 
Challenge of Sectarian and Ethnic Influences, by Jeremy Sharp. 

’ Speech by President Bush can be found at 
[http://www.whitehouse.gOv/news.releases/2005/06/print/20050628-7.html]. 
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• Muthanna Province, turned over to ISF control in July 2006 in conjunction with the 
pullout of Japanese forces from the province. 

However, some U.S. commanders and outside observers say that the ISF continue to lack an 
effective command structure, independent initiative, or commitment to the mission, and that it could 
fragment if U.S. troops draw down.* U.S. commanders have told journalists that it is common for 
half of an entire ISF unit to desert or refuse to undertake a specified mission.’ A report on the Iraqi 
police by the offices of the Inspector General of the State and Defense Departments, released July 
15, 2005, said that many recmits are only marginally literate, and some recruits are actually 
insurgents trying to infiltrate the ISF.* 

A major issue is ethnic balance; U.S. commanders have acknowledged difficulty recruiting 
Sunni Arabs into the ISF and have said this is a deficiency they are trying to correct. Most of the 
ISF, particularly the police, are Shiites, with Kurdish imits mainly deployed in the north. There are 
few units of mixed ethnicity, and, as discussed above, many Sunnis see the ISF as mostly Shiite and 
Kurdish instmments of repression and responsible for sectarian killings. That the new Interior 
Minister is not viewed as a hardline Shiite partisan might bring some corrective steps concerning 
the police. Even before his appointment, some Sunnis had been recruited to rebuild police forces in 
Mosul and Fallujah, which had virtually collapsed in 2004. As indicators of difficulty, in May 2006, 
new Surmi recruits deserted a graduation ceremony immediately after learning they would be 
deployed in Shiite-dominated areas of Iraq. Later in the month, Shiite and Kurdish ISF units clashed 
with each other. In part to gain greater control particularly over the National Police, the United 
States and Iraq announced a plan in May 2006 to consolidate all security forces (police and military) 
in Baghdad into one unified force. U.S. forces are also instructing residents not to cooperate with 
police units unless these forces are accompanied by coalition forces or can otherwise prove their 
authenticity. 

There are growing allegations that some of the 145,000 members of the Facilities Protection 
Force, which is not formally under any ministry, may be involved in sectarian violence. The U.S. 
and Iraq began trying to rein in the force in May 2006 by placing it under some Ministry of Interior 
guidance, including issuing badges and supervising what types of weapons it uses. 


‘ Fallows, James. “Why Iraq Has No Array.” Atlantic Monthly, Dec. 2005. 

’ Castaneda, Antonio. “Iraqi Desertions Complicate U.S. Mission.” Associated Press, 
January 31, 2006. 

* Inspectors General. U.S. Department of State and U.S. Department of Defense. 
Interagency Assessment of Iraqi Police Training. July 15, 2005. P.3. 
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battalions (about 50,000) able to lead operations. 
57 battalions (about 40,000) coBliol their own 


$60/rnonth. Has mostly East bloc equipment, 
including 77 T-72 tanks donated by Poland. 


About 3,000 personnel, included in Army total 
above. Trained for 13 weeks. 


About 1,600 divided between Iraqi Counter- 
Terrorist Force (ICTF) and a Commando Battalion. 
Trained for i 2 weeks, mostly in Jordan. 


Strategic About 2,900 personnel in seven battalions to 

Infrastructure protect oil pipelines, electricity infrastructure. 
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of Interior control. 


Air Force 


About 600, its target size. Has 9 helicopters, 3 C- 
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months. UAE and Jordan to provide other aircraft 
and helos. 
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ISF Funding. The accelerated training and equipping of the Iraqis is a key part of U.S. 
policy. The Administration has been shifting much U.S. funding into this training and equipping 
mission. According to the State Department, a total of $5,036 billion in IRRF funds has been 
allocated to build (train, equip, provide facilities for, and in some cases provide pay for) the ISF. Of 
those funds, about $4,912 billion has been obligated as of May 30, and $4,519 billion of that has 
been disbursed. A FY2005 supplemental appropriation (P.L. 109-13) provided an additional $5.7 
billion to equip and train the ISF, funds to be controlled by the Department of Defense and provided 
to MNSTC-I. (When spent, that would bring total ISF funding to $1 1 billion.) The conference 
report on the FY2006 supplemental (P.L. 109-234) provides about $3 billion of those funds, but 
withholds the remaining ISF facilities construction funding. 

Non-U.S. Coalition Forces 

According to the Administration, there are 28 countries (aside from the United States) 
contributing a total of about 19,000 peacekeeping forces to Iraq. The main non-U.S. contingent is 
that of Britain, which has about 7,500 forces based in Basra. However, several major contingents 
have left or are in the process of reducing troop levels in Iraq. This could represent progress, in that 
the departure of foreign forces might indicate that Iraqi forces can compensate for any withdrawals. 
On the other hand, many interpret this trend as an indicator of waning international support for the 
mission. Among recent major developments: 

• Italy has reduced its force from 3,200 in September 2005 to about 1,700 currently, 
based in the southern city of Nasiriyah (Dhi Qar Province). Prime Minister 
Romano Prodi says all Italian troops will be out by the end of 2006. 

• Ukraine, which lost eight of its soldiers in a January 2005 insurgent attack, 
completed withdrawal of its remaining 1,500 forces after the December 2005 
elections. 

• Bulgaria pulled out its 360-member unit after the December 15 Iraqi elections. 
However, in March 2006 it said it had sent in a 1 50-person force to take over guard 
duties of Camp Ashraf, a base in eastern Iraq where Iranian oppositionists are 
located. 

• South Korea withdrew 270 of its almost 3,600 troops in June 2005, and, in line with 
a November 2005 decision, withdrew another 1 ,000 in May 2006, bringing its troop 
level to about 2,200 (based in Irbil in Kurdish-controlled Iraq). The remainder will 
stay through 2006. 

• In June 2006, Japan began withdrawing its 600 Ground Self-Defense Forces from 
the Samawah area. 

Options and Debate on an “Exit Strategy” 

Some say that major new initiatives need to be considered to ensure success of the U.S. mission 
in Iraq. As U.S. public support for the U.S. commitment in Iraq has appeared to decline, debates 
have emerged over several congressional resolutions proposing an “exit strategy.” Some of the 
ideas widely discussed are assessed below. 

Re-Working the Political Structure. It flows from the above analysis that many Sunnis 
will only be satisfied by a major restructuring of Iraqi politics that makes the Sunnis full partners of 
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the other major communities. Both the Administration and its critics have identified the need to 
bring more Sunni Arabs into the political process andU.S. Ambassador Khalilzad has been reaching 
out to Sunni groups, with some success. The Administration maintains that a key to progress in 
this effort will be IF.S. ability to persuade the Shiites and Kurds to agree to major amendments to the 
constitution during the four month amendment process that begins after a new government is seated. 
However, that effort has been delayed until September, according to observers. It is possible to 
argue that the Sunnis want a more dramatic political restructuring, possibly including the voiding of 
the elections of 2005 and a re-negotiated power sharing arrangement. 

One idea for a dramatic power restructuring is to break Iraq up into three separate countries: 
one Kurdish, one Sunni Arab, and one Shiite Arab. However, many Middle East experts believe the 
idea is unworkable because none of the three would likely be self-sufficient and would likely fall 
firmly under the sway of Iraq’s powerful neighbors. 

A version of this idea, propounded by Senator Biden and Council on Foreign Relations expert 
Leslie Gelb (May 1, 2006, New York Times op-ed) is to form three autonomous regions, dominated 
by each of the major communities. According to the authors, doing so would ensure that these 
communities do not enter an all-out civil war with each other. The benefits of this idea is that 
implementing such a plan would reduce the Sunni sense of humiliation and occupation by removing 
U.S. and Shiite forces from their regions. However, the proposal does not detail how the Sunnis 
would be guaranteed an appropriate share of oil revenues. Some believe that, to alleviate Iraqi 
concerns about equitable distribution of oil revenues, an international organization should be tapped 
to distribute Iraq’s oil revenues. 

Negotiating With the Insurgents. Another idea is to tiy to co-opt the insurgents. In 
addition to exploring power sharing arrangements with moderate Sunni leaders, the Administration 
appears to have adopted a recommendation by early critics of U.S. policy to negotiate with some 
Sunni figures representing the insurgency (including members of the hardline Sunni Muslim 
Scholars Association, MSA) and even with some insurgent commanders. Secretary of Defense 
Rumsfeld confirmed to journalists in June 2005 that such discussions had taken place, and Iraqi 
President Talabani said in May 2006 that he had had talks with insurgent factions as well. The U.S. 
talks reportedly have been intended to help U.S. forces defeat Zarqawi’s foreign insurgent faction. 
In June 2006, Prime Minister Maliki announced an amnesty plan designed to persuade some 
insurgents and insurgent facilitators to end their activities, Although some Iraqi officials say that 
some insurgent groups want to explore the plan further, none has laid down arms to date. There are 
also elements of the plan that are unclear, including how to ensure that insurgents who have killed 
American soldiers are not granted amnesty. The insurgents who have attended previous talks want 
an increased role for Sunnis in government, and a timetable for withdrawal of U.S. forces from Iraq, 
and it is uncertain that amnesty alone would persuade them to support the government. Some U.S. 
officials, as well as hardliners in Maliki’s Shiite coalition, appear to believe that talking directly with 
insurgents increases insurgent leverage and emboldens them to continue attacks. 

Troop Increase. Other options focus less on re-working Iraq’s political structure and more 
on security-related options. Some have said that the United States should increase its troops in Iraq 
in an effort to prevent insurgents from re-infiltrating areas cleared by U.S. operations. Some experts 
believe the extra troops needed for such an effort might number about 1 00,000.’ The Administration 
asserts that U.S, commanders feel that planned force levels are sufficient to complete the mission, 
and that U.S. commanders are able to request additional forces, if needed. Some experts believe 
that troop level increases would aggravate Sunni Arabs already resentful of the U.S. intervention in 
Iraq and that even many more U.S. troops would not necessarily produce stability and would appear 
’ Beisia, John. “The Courage Needed to Win the War,” Philadelphia Inquirer, Aug. 9, 2005. 
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to deepen the U.S. commitment without a clear exit strategy. Others believe that increasing U.S. 
force levels would further the impression that the Iraqi government depends on the United States for 
its survival. 

Immediate Withdrawal. A more vigorous debate has emerged over whether and when the 
United States should reduce its security commitment to Iraq. Some Members argue that the United 
States should begin to withdraw virtually immediately. Supporters of this position tend to argue 
that the decision to invade Iraq and change its regime was a mistake in light of the failure thus far to 
locate WMD, that a continued large U.S. presence in Iraq is inflaming the insurgency, and that 
remaining in Iraq will result in additional U.S. casualties without securing U.S. national interests. 
Those who take this position include the approximately 50 Members of the “Out of Iraq 
Congressional Caucus,” formed in June 2005. In November 2005, Representative John Murtha, a 
ranking member and former chairman of the Defense Appropriations Subcommittee, publicly 
articulated a similar position, calling for an “immediate” pullout (over six months). His resolution 
(H.J.Res. 73) called for a U.S. withdrawal “at the earliest practicable date” and the maintenance of 
an “over the horizon” U.S. presence to help the ISF. A related resolution, H.Res. 571 (written by 
Representative Duncan Hunter, chairman of the House Armed Services Committee), expressed the 
sense “that the deployment of U.S. forces in Iraq be terminated immediately;” it failed 403-3 on 
November 18,2005. Other bills, such as H.R. 3142, H.Con.Res. 197„ state that it [should be] U.S. 
policy not to maintain a permanent or long-term presence in Iraq. The conference report on the 
FY2006 supplemental appropriation (P.L. 1 09-234) omitted a provision to this effect that was in the 
House version. 

Withdrawal Timetable. Another alternative is the setting of a timetable for a U.S. 
withdrawal. This has been exemplified by H.J.Res. 55, introduced by Rep. Neil Abercrombie, which 
calls on the Administration to begin a withdrawal by October 2006. H.Con.Res. 348, introduced by 
Rep. Mike Thompson, calls for a redeployment of U.S. forces no later than September 30, 2006, In 
November 2005, Serrator Levin, who takes the view that the United States needs to force internal 
compromise in Iraq by threatening to withdraw, introduced an amendment to S. 1042 (FY2006 
defense authorization bill) to compel the Administration to work on a timetable for withdrawal 
during 2006. Reportedly, on November 10, 2005, Chairman of the Senate Armed Services 
Conunittee John Warner reworked the Levin proposal into an amendment that stopped short of 
setting a timetable for withdrawal, but required an Administration report on a “schedule for meeting 
conditions” that could permit a U.S. withdrawal. That measure, which also states in its preamble 
that “2006 should be a period of significant transition to full Iraqi sovereignty,” achieved bi-partisan 
support, passing 79-19. It was incorporated, with only slight modifications by House conferees, in 
the conference report on the bill (H.Rept. 109-360, P.L. 109-163). 

Responding to the November 2005 congressional action. President Bush andU.S. cotrunanders 
remained adamant in their stated opposition to the setting of any timetable for troop pullouts, let 
alone an immediate pullout. During and after his June 13, 2006 visit to Baghdad, President Bush 
again appeared to rule out a pullout by stating that the United States would uphold its “commitment” 
to the Iraqi government, although he did suggest in trip-related comments that Iraqi officials need to 
plan their own future. Supporters of such positions maintain that the Iraqi government would 
collapse upon an irmnediate pullout, representing a victory for terrorists. H.Res. 861 , stating that 
“..it is not in the national security interest of the United States to set an arbitrary date for the 
withdrawal or redeployment” of U.S. forces from Iraq, passed the House on June 16 by a vote of 
256- 1 53, with 5 voting “present.” On June 22, the Senate debated two Iraq-related amendments to a 
FY2007 defense authorization bill (S.2766). One, offered by Senator Kerry, setting a July 1 , 2007 
deadline for U. S . redeployment from Iraq, was defeated 86-13. Another amendment, sponsored by 
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Senator Levin, called on the Administration to begin redeployment out of Iraq by the end of 2006, 
but with no deadline for full withdrawal. It was defeated 60-39. 

T roop Reduction. The House and Senate debate occurred a few days before press reports 
appeared that Gen. Casey, during a visit to Washington in late June, had presented to President Bush 
options for a substantial drawdown of U.S. forces in Iraq, beginning as early as September 2006. 
According to reports of the Casey plan, which the Administration says is one option and is 
dependent on security progress, U.S. force levels would drop to about 1 20,000 by September 2006, 
with a more pronounced reduction to about 100,000 by the end of 2007. The new reports are 
similar to some previous reports of plans for reduction. Previous such reported plans, such as those 
discussed in late 2005, have tended to fade as the security situation has not calmed significantly. 

Accelerating Economic Reconstruction. Some believe that the key to calming Iraq is to 
accelerate economic reconstruction. According to this view, accelerated reconstruction will drain 
support for insurgents by creating employment, improving public services, and creating confidence 
in the government. This idea appears to have been incorporated into the President’s “National 
Strategy for Victory in Iraq” document and the formation of the PRTs, as discussed above. Others 
doubt that economic improvement alone will produce major political results because the differences 
among Iraq’s major communities ate fundamental and resistant to economic solutions. In addition, 
the U.S. plan to transfer most reconstruction management to Iraqis by the end of 2007 might indicate 
that the Administration has not found this idea persuasive. 

Internationalization Options. Some observers believe that the United States needs to 
recruit international help in stabilizing Iraq. One idea is to identify a high-level international 
mediator to negotiate with Iraq’s major factions. In a possible move toward this option, in March 
2006 President Bush appointed former Secretary of State James Baker to head a congressionally 
created “Iraq Study Group” to formulate options for U.S. policy in Iraq. (The conference report on 
the FY2006 supplemental appropriation (P.L. 109-234) provides $1 million for operations of the 
group.) However, there is no public indication, to date, that Baker himself might be such a mediator, 
and most experts believe that a mediator, if selected, would likely need to come from a country that 
is viewed by all Iraqis as neutral on internal political outcomes in Iraq. Another idea is to form a 
“contact group” of major countries and Iraqi neighbors to prevail on Iraq’s factions to compromise. 
This idea is reflected in S.J.Res. 36, introduced May 8, 2006 by Senator Kerry. 
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Mr. Shays. At this time the Chair would recognize Mr. Van 
Hollen. 

Mr. Van Hollen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I thank all of you gentlemen for your testimony. I think it’s very 
helpful and raises lots of questions and concerns. 

I think there was a common thread. Dr. Kubba, you mentioned 
the fact that you think the greatest danger to moving forward in 
Iraq is the sectarian violence. Of course, that raises the multitude 
of other questions it really raised. 

You mentioned the fact that we need to create a situation, if pos- 
sible, where Iraqis have a shared vision, and that shared vision is 
somehow going to have to be translated into the constitutional 
changes that Dr. Katzman talks about, and raises lots of questions 
about whether or not there is the political will among the different 
groups to do that; whether people are going to see themselves as 
Iraqis first, rather than as Kurds and as Sunnis and Shi’a. 

We can have a big debate here with respect to history in Iraq 
and to what extent the current sectarian violence was predictable 
and foreseeable. I believe it was. I think many members of our in- 
telligence agency who had long-term associations with Iraq pre- 
dicted this was a very likely outcome, or very possible outcome. But 
be that as it may, that is the situation on the ground. 

The question is how do we get to that shared vision? Before we 
get to a shared vision, we in the United States at least have to 
have a recognition of the problem. 

I would like, if you would. Dr. Cordesman, among some of the 
other facts that you talk about in your report is the fact that we 
have not really accounted for the sectarian violence in terms of the 
numbers. You point out that they don’t include numbers from 
Basra and Kirkuk. You observe, and I have to agree with you, that 
the spin on the Golden Mosque episode that the administration 
gave is somehow a positive incidence, because Iraqis went to the 
brink and looked back. I think we know from the last weekend that 
is not true. 

So let’s at least start with the facts. If you could just elaborate 
on your statement, on the degree and nature of the sectarian vio- 
lence, and just how big a problem it is. 

Dr. Cordesman. Congressman, I wish I could give you precise 
numbers, but the fact is no one really can account. I can’t give you 
precise numbers. Nobody can account for an awful lot of the vio- 
lence. What is happening, if it is not going into the morgues in 
Baghdad, basically often doesn’t have a record. If people stay in the 
country, they are kidnapped, they are blackmailed, if they have to 
change neighborhoods, there is no record. 

But all of the reporting that comes out that I see indicates that 
this is a truly major problem, and it’s a problem in the greater 
Baghdad area, and it is not limited to Baghdad. All the reporting 
I see on Kirkuk indicates that you have a steady buildup of militias 
there, and that the level of violence is not high in direct terms, but 
soft ethnic cleansing is a constant problem. 

Basra is an illustration of the fact that sectarian violence can 
occur between Shiites and between various Shiite factions, some of 
which are religious, and some of which are secular, but it’s obvious 
that the British lost control of Basra sometime in early 2005, and 
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at this point there is very little chance that someone can reestab- 
lish it by force. 

We talked about having eliminated this, but one other great 
problem here is we don’t have people out in the field to really 
measure what is happening in smaller towns and cities. 

I would note that there are province-by-province reports, and 
they do describe some of these, and there are maps of Baghdad, 
Mosul, Kirkuk and other cities that show red zones and yellow 
zones, but these are not things distributed broadly. You can’t tie 
them to numbers to show exactly how violent things are. 

The one punchline to all of this, though, is I think everyone is 
worried that we may be drifting toward a large-scale civil war, and 
that if the Iraqi political process doesn’t hold together, that could 
easily happen in the next few months. 

Mr. Van Hollen. Well, I think that seems to be the trend, and 
the question is whether we can do anything to reverse that trend. 

As you point out, one of the big concerns is the sectarian violence 
is spilling beyond Baghdad to other areas. I think Kirkuk is a pos- 
sible ticking time bomb and an issue that has to be addressed in 
the Constitution. Whether it can be or not, we will find out. 

But, Dr. Katzman, you raised the issue of the make-up of the 
military pointed out that many of the military units are largely 
Shi’a, other than the Kurdish units. 

We, I think, all well know reality given the history of the Kurd- 
ish people. There was never any question as to whether or not they 
were going to give up their own control over the military, the 
Peshmerga. I think that was going to be a nonstarter from the be- 
ginning. 

So as you observed from the Sunni’s perspective, there are only 
armed forces to defend themselves or, in fact, the insurgency. If 
you could just give us a little more statistics, because I think the 
picture the Americans have of the American military are these 
units that are integrated where you have Kurds and Sunnis and 
Shi’as operating together under a general command. 

If you are going to have a central government, if you are going 
to have a democratically elected government that has any kind of 
credibility, they will have to be able to order the military to do 
things, and the military will have to see the central government as 
the primary authority, rather than the Shi’a leader or the Sunni 
leader or the Kurdish leader. 

But I think if you could talk about the make-up of the army, be- 
cause we hear the numbers, this many new units in the military, 
this and that. But if you sort of look beneath it and look at the 
make-up, I think it tells a different story and one that is troubling. 
If you could elaborate. 

Dr. Katzman. I may have to get back to you with more precise 
statistics, but my understanding is that of the army units deployed 
in the Sunni areas, about 70 percent are Shi’a. When you get a lit- 
tle further up north into Mosul, north of Tikrit, north of Samarra, 
there’s more of a Kurdish — many of the units have more Kurds; not 
necessarily more Kurds than Shi’a, but it’s more Kurdish. The 
Kurds are deployed, Mosul and north, Kirkuk, etc.; and mainly the 
Shi’a units in the Sunni areas. 
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In the Shi’a areas, it’s not really that relevant, because the Shi’a 
areas are peaceful anyway. It’s not that big an issue. The issue is 
Shi’a-dominated units, policing and securing the Sunni areas. That 
is very sensitive to the Sunnis, and it has made them feel that they 
are basically being pressed. 

Mr. Shays. I would like each of you to define success in Iraq and 
failure in Iraq, and that is what I am going to have you do. But 
I am first going to make a comment to Dr. Kubba. 

Doctor, when I have gone to Iraq, I felt like I have been the typi- 
cal American who goes in and says to — when I am sitting down 
with Shi’a, Sunnis and Kurds, as I am asked to do in the govern- 
ment, I say, are you a Shi’a? They will say, I am a Shi’a, but I am 
married to a Sunni. Then I will ask someone, are you a Sunni or 
a Shi’a or a Kurd? And they will say, I am a Sunni, but my son 
or my daughter is married to a Shi’a. I mean, they are constantly 
kind of like correcting me. Then I will ask a Kurd, and he will say, 
well, I am a Kurd, but I am a Sunni. So I find myself being lec- 
tured in a way by Iraqis that they are Iraqis. Yet in this country 
we divide you into these three parts. 

I will say to you that when I was in Arbil for the first vote of 
January 2005, I finally — I was watching the celebration as the 
Kurdish women were bringing their husbands to vote, and their 
children in their arms, dressed up, celebrating. After about 2 hours 
of watching this, I wanted to kind of stick my finger in the ink jar 
for about a week as proof that I had witnessed one of the greatest 
experiences in my life, seeing people vote for the first time and, in 
many cases, under great duress. 

I asked this Iraqi woman I was there — the Kurdish woman who 
was there if I could stick my finger in that ink jar. She looked at 
me. She looked down, she looked up. Then she yelled, no, you are 
not an Iraqi, and I got a chill. I was embarrassed, but I got a chill. 
She didn’t say because I wasn’t a Kurd. 

Do we tend to overemphasize the difference between Shi’a, 
Sunnis and Kurds, or are there real distinct differences, and are 
we foolish not to know that? 

Dr. Kubba. Well, I am glad you asked this question. Regretfully, 
Saddam Hussein had played communities against each other and 
raised temptation among them. But Iraqis are by and large 
intermixed marriages. At the same time you will see half are Shi’a, 
half are Sunnis. Religion has not really played a big role, and peo- 
ple were comfortable to integrate within Iraq through universities, 
through the army, like the bureaucracies, like any other modern 
state. 

Regretfully, the politics, the recent politics, have led a group of 
politicians or political parties to build their power base by playing 
ethnic differences. It just gave them new entry. I think recently we 
have institutionalized these differences by creating a quota system 
within the government, creating ministries so that we have exactly 
the right balance of Arabs, Kurds, Shi’as, Turkmens, Assyrians. 
And by and large with the elections that we have put in Iraq, we 
have created an environment that people have started to drift to 
these affiliations, this is at the political level. But most importantly 
at the street level when the government force is absent, there is 
no system I can rely on, no system I can rely on, then people natu- 
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rally will take refuge if their sub or secondary identity, not their 
main identity — because the state represents the main identity, and 
that is absent. 

So the state has created the environment, and it has taken a 
while today to see Iraq the way it is. I think there is a lot of re- 
serve in Iraq. I think in essence other than the Kurdish region, the 
Kurds have struggled for a national identity in an autonomous re- 
gion. But the rest of Iraq, which shares more or less the same lan- 
guage, culture, space, they really do not have an inherent problem, 
and I think what we are seeing today primarily is not the cause 
of the problems, their diversity in Iraq, but it is the consequence 
or the fact Iraq is being the absent state or the weak state. We 
have handed just streets, districts and people to different groups, 
and the state is absent. 

Mr. Shays. Thank you. Now, you have given your three col- 
leagues an opportunity to think of what is success in Iraq and what 
is failure, so I will ask you go fourth. 

Dr. Pollack, do you want to go first, define success, define fail- 
ure? 

Dr. Pollack. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Let me first by defining failure because it’s much easier. Failure 
is all-out civil war in Iraq. What we have now is low-level civil war, 
not all-out civil war, and the differences matter. They matter a lot. 

I agree with my colleagues that the trend lines, unfortunately, 
are toward all-out civil war. I don’t believe we have reached the 
point of no return, but that is where we have headed. 

Success, therefore, to a certain extent, is avoiding failure. It’s 
avoiding all-out civil war. I would like to be able to say that we 
ought to consider the bright shining city on a hill that the adminis- 
tration conceived of as being the goal of the — the initial invasion 
of Iraq as being a possibility. It may still be, but it’s a long-term 
one at this point in time. 

This effort that we undertook at Brookings, we basically defined 
avoiding failure. We defined success as what we called sustainable 
stability, which is a stable situation in Iraq, where Iraq has the 
military, political and economic institutions that are capable of sus- 
taining that stability in the absence of massive American assist- 
ance. 

It is effectively going to the point that Laith just made, which I 
think is right on the money. The principal problem that we have 
in Iraq today is that it is a failed state and a security vacuum, and 
we need to create Iraqi institutions that are capable of dealing with 
that failed state and that security vacuum. And if we can do that, 
we will have achieved sustainability, stability, and that will be suc- 
cess. 

Mr. Shays. Dr. Cordesman. 

Dr. Cordesman. Let me just define victory. I think it is if by 
2010 you have available political compromise in Iraq that preserves 
most elements of pluralism, but above all creates a rule of law that 
protects minorities in the individual. It is if Iraqis have assumed 
responsibilities for their security in virtually all missions. It is if 
the economy has begun to grow again, you have eliminated the 
worst pockets of unemployment, and you have found some way to 
agree on the sharing of oil revenues and resources. Finally, it is if 
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the United States is reduced to an advisory role, with only a very 
limited contribution in aid and direct military support. 

Mr. Shays. Thank you. 

Dr. Katzman. 

Dr. Katzman. Thank you. 

I also wanted to say when General Garner was put in to conduct 
the reconstruction, he was talking about a process I spoke about 
before. He gathered the people in Baghdad, in Nasiriya. He put to- 
gether a national compromise that was then canceled. And the new 
transition plan was reviewed, and my view was Garner’s process 
could have succeeded had it continued. 

Mr. Shays. Let me ask you. Dr. Garner had been successful 
in 

Dr. Katzman. Northern Iraq. 

Mr. Shays. Northern Iraq, with the Kurds. 

Dr. Katzman. What he was trying to do, what I was getting at 
before, is putting together this factional bargain, as was done in Af- 
ghanistan extremely successfully. A factional bargain was put to- 
gether, the Pashtuns, the Tajiks, etc., that was canceled in Iraq, 
and we went with this other process that inevitably favored one 
group over the other. That is where I think it went, as it is going. 

I agree, the key to success is successful sustaining, and I think 
if we had this compromise forged, I think we would have success 
tonight. I think we would have it tomorrow morning. I think it 
would be instantaneous that the violence would decline, if we had 
this true compromise that I think is needed. 

Mr. Shays. Dr. Kubba. 

Dr. Kubba. Well, from an Iraqi perspective, I think they have 
lowered their expectations a great deal. All they want now is basi- 
cally life to get better. But I think from our perspective, an Amer- 
ican perspective, success at this moment is basically creating a se- 
cure environment, making sure that Iraq is on the path of recovery. 
Basically we are going to have a democratic government in that 
country. But in the short term, I would say I think I agree with 
the expression sustainable stability. 

Mr. Shays. Dr. Kubba, I have to respond to an emotion I am feel- 
ing — looking at your beautiful face — and that is how impressed I 
am with so many Iraqis that I meet. And they aren’t asking for a 
lot, and they are hoping and praying that we don’t let them down. 

But I just want to say to you, when I come back, I tell people 
I have met the Madisons, the Benjamin Franklins, I have met peo- 
ple who want the same opportunity that our Founding Fathers 
had, and they want to do something great. They want to succeed, 
and it’s been a very impressive thing. 

I have met people who risk their lives every day for this unbe- 
lievable opportunity, from their standpoint, and I am in awe of 
your fellow countrymen in Iraq who have done so much to try to 
move this country forward. So I just pray we succeed. 

Mr. Van Hollen, you have the floor. 

Mr. Van Hollen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Just to pursue this discussion, and the goal of trying to get to 
this vision of a united Iraq, and how you go about achieving it, and 
how you overcome the obstacles. 
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Dr. Kubba, in response to one of the chairman’s question, you 
pointed out how people see themselves in identity as the Iraqis. I 
do believe that many of the leaders in the current government do 
genuinely believe that. 

I guess the question is to what extent the general populations es- 
pecially view it that way, especially under the increasing cycle of 
violence. You did sort of provide what I thought was one very im- 
portant caveat at the end of your statement with respect to the 
Kurds. 

I think you can all agree — and if you go back to the elections that 
were held last year, as you well know, I am sure, there was a ref- 
erendum taken in the northern area, in the Kurdistan region — and 
the question posed to the people going to the polls was a very sim- 
ple one: Would you support an independent area for the Kurds, or 
would you rather be part of the united Iraq? By 95 percent the peo- 
ple in Kurdistan said they wanted an independent area. In fact, 
Masoud Barzani, who, as you well know, is one of the leaders of 
one of the Kurdish factions — not the Talabani, who is — was 
present, but one of the other factions who said, “when the right 
time comes, it will become a reality.” 

Look, the whole issue of Kirkuk is tied up very closely with the 
question of what the Kurds perceive to be their area and with re- 
gard to revenues. Dr. Cordesman talked about the fact that there 
was this sort of soft ethnic cleansing going on. We know that Sad- 
dam Hussein made a big effort to sort of populate the Kirkuk re- 
gion. These are the obstacles we have to overcome. 

You have identified the challenge, but I guess — I haven’t heard 
how we are going to forge this common identity, how we are going 
to tackle the 58 divisive issues in the Constitution. Unless we can 
overcome that, you are going to continue to have a growing resent- 
ment, a cycle of violence. 

I have some other questions, but I guess I would put to all of 
you, what is the compromise? If you are sort of a neutral arbiter, 
what is the compromise? We heard sort of the Gelb-Biden proposal. 
Well, that is a proposal. It has problems with it, but it’s an idea 
out there for trying to resolve the issue. I think in Baghdad if it’s 
way too messy, it could lead to more ethnic cleansing. I guess my 
question is what is the compromise? It works. 

Dr. Kubba. May I? I think there is room for ideas that will work. 
The politics at the moment makes it impossible, because the groups 
are entrenched so much in self-interest, unaccountable money 
going into their pockets, a zero-sum game where one winner means 
the other loses. Unless we change some of the dynamics, we are not 
going to have breakthroughs. 

Mr. Van Hollen. I am sorry, because that was a very pessimis- 
tic answer. I know you said it’s impossible to have a compromise 
under the current political conditions. What do we need to do to 
change those current political conditions? 

Dr. Kubba. Couple of things. The Kurdish region is in good 
shape, so if we take that out of the equation and focus more on 
where Iraq is suffering, which is all the way from Kirkuk to Mosul, 
which is the Arab region basically — and the only problem that re- 
mains with the Kurds are Kirkuk. 
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As you know, Kirkuk is more complex. There are Turkmens, 
there are Syrians, and there are Arabs in the Kirkuk province. 

There is room to look at Kirkuk, ultimately, maybe as Ottawa; 
it is a joint capital for two re^ons. That is one possible way of dif- 
fusing the issue of laying claim, exclusive, either/or. For the Arab 
region, Mosul to Basra, the violence that we have currently is due 
to the absent state, total mistrust, and that region can, like the 
Kurdish region, draw its own Constitution. 

There is a built-in mechanism in the current Constitution allow- 
ing regions to outline their own Constitutions, and that means the 
Arab region can pull itself together more or less in a centralized 
form that will please the Sunnis, because that is what the Sunnis 
want, a united Iraq. And it will please the Shiites because they are 
a majority Arab in that part, and they want a Presidential system 
to say they will always be guaranteed a seat in power. If that 
doesn’t suit the Sunnis, then they will argue positively the Federal 
option. 

I am trying to point out there are ideas out there, but you need 
to create a better negotiating environment, and maybe the United 
States needs to put pressure on the different players. 

Mr. Van Hollen. Thank you. 

If I could have a response from the other members. 

Dr. CORDESMAN. If I may, I think first the key here is the Iraqis. 
They will reach a political compromise within the system they now 
have or they won’t. It doesn’t matter what people in the Council 
on Foreign Relations or the CSIS or anywhere else propose at this 
point. 

You have to make what is there work, because there simply is 
no time or option. I think that is a point that Ken made to start 
with, but how can we help that? 

One is I think to support the Ambassador in the efforts that he 
is making to reach these political compromises by encouraging the 
Iraqis. Another is to reach out to those countries around Iraq which 
will be helpful and see, perhaps, we can get them to use more le- 
verage. A third is to make a guarantee that we are not going to 
cut and run or leave because this is difficult. As long as there is 
real progress and real hope, we will give them time, and history 
takes time. It is not measured in months or elections. 

It is to reach, after November, when it is more politic, the honest 
answer that we put a lot of money into the wrong kinds of aid, and 
if we are going to make this work, we are going to have to provide 
money for the Iraqis in the right kinds of aid to provide economic 
support to put this together. It means, too, accepting the fact that 
a U.S. advisory and military presence is going to be needed over 
time, not over a few years. It won’t be a matter of out at the end 
of 2007. 

I think those are really the key issues. Will they guarantee suc- 
cess? Of course not. But what we really need, among other things, 
is a bipartisan support for helping the Iraqis as long as there’s a 
reasonable chance of progress. 

Mr. Van Hollen. I thank you. 

Any other comments on that? 

Mr. Shays. We are drawing to a close here. My question is not 
intended in any way, in any even little way, to be critical of the 
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critics of the war, because I think there is reason to be critical of 
the conduct of the war, and obviously we went in and have not 
found weapons of mass destruction. 

But I would like to, because you raised it. Dr. Cordesman, by 
your point about finding agreement in this community as well over 
in Iraq for a policy — at least that is what I felt you are saying. Re- 
publican and Democrats need to speak ultimately with one voice 
about where we can agree. Maybe there has to be a compromise on 
this policy that the administration has to get us to speak with one 
voice. 

Dr. Kubba, I would like to know how people react when they — 
you are able to sift through the criticism as an American and sort 
out when you see disagreements in the United States. But how do 
Iraqis tend to view what they see on CNN and what they hear in 
this country? Is there a way you could define that? 

Dr. Kubba. It varies because I think with Iraq there different 
parts — different Iraqs, say, in a different way, but by and large 
those who follow and can grasp the essence of what has been com- 
municated here, I think people are assured to hear of commitment 
of the United States to see Iraq as a success. 

I think they are alarmed to hear the idea of — and, of course, they 
are alarmed to hear the ideas of, say, letting Iraq be divided if we 
cannot fix it, but by and large, I think Iraqis currently, especially 
those who know the country, pin their hopes that the United States 
would fulfill its role, and I think very much what is expected is a 
prolonged advisory and maybe planning role, but certainly not in 
terms of soldiers carrying out duties in Iraqi streets. I think that 
is something that we have passed. 

Mr. Shays. Would you care to pass judgment on the fact that we 
basically did not allow — we told the military that if they laid down 
their arms, we would work with them. We told divisions that were 
along the Iraqi — along the Iranian border just keep facing Iran and 
don’t engage in this fight, and they didn’t engage in the fight. Then 
we proceeded to not allow the army to exist. 

I am left with the feeling that some felt that we didn’t live up 
to our commitment in terms of, say, lay down your arms and we 
will work with you. Is that a false impression I have or a mixed 
impression? 

Dr. Kubba. I think I would describe it in a much different way. 
There were much higher expectations of a more well-planned, 
maybe thoughtful approach, and how to address Iraq’s needs. I 
think by and large your description is accurate. The Iraqi Army did 
not fight, and more or less, to the American military credit, Iraq 
was more or less intact when Hussein fell. 

I think maybe problems started then when there was a vacuum 
and decisions needed to be made, and maybe, as I said, that period 
will be looked at by scientists and historians in a more critical way. 

Mr. Shays. There’s lots more I would love to ask you, I could ask 
you, later in informal conversations as well as others. 

Is there any point that we need to put on the record before we 
adjourn? As you listen to your colleagues here, is there any point 
that you may take exception to or just want to emphasize dif- 
ferently? I am talking to all of you here, that you heard said; this 
is not your view, or it is your view, and you feel it even more 
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strongly? Anything that we should have put on the record finally 
before you leave? 

Why don’t I start with you, Dr. Katzman, and we will end with 
you, Dr. Pollack. 

Dr. Katzman. Nothing I would add. I think my view, to just en- 
capsulate it, is we need to find a way to bring these factions into 
balance. If we do that, everything else follows. There will be no 
need for U.S. troops. There will be no need to buildup the Iraqi se- 
curity. Once these factions are in balance, and they all buy into 
this political — the polity, the political structure, we find that politi- 
cal structure, everything else, I think we have instant success. 

Mr. Shays. I was just going to go down the line. You are shaking 
your head. Dr. Cordesman, but I would like to know if you agree, 
each of you. So I am waiting, I am leaving the question I just 
asked, to have you comment on what you just heard. Maybe, Dr. 
Pollack, do you agree with this comment that was just made? 

Dr. Pollack. I don’t agree actually. I do disagree with my col- 
league Dr. Katzman on this. 

Mr. Shays. I want to agree with him. 

Dr. Pollack. I know. I think what he is talking about is an im- 
portant element of progress in Iraq. I do not believe for a second 
that if we were to reach this kind of a compromise, the violence 
would go away overnight. I think that the roots of the violence 
have become far more complicated. I think that we have 
intracommunal fighting as well as intercommunal fighting. I think 
that we greatly exaggerate the degree of enmity and unity there is 
both within the Shi’a and Sunni communities. 

We talk about the Shi’a as if that is somehow meaningful. I don’t 
know who the Shi’a are. Reminds me of Henry Kissinger’s famous 
line: What is Europe’s phone number. 

I think they hate each other far more than they hate anyone on 
the Sunni side. Basra is nothing but a cesspool of intra-Shi’a vio- 
lence. I think that the problems we have there go much deeper; 
and I think to a great extent the point that both Tony Cordesman 
and Laith Kubba made is very important, which is to a certain ex- 
tent there is only so much we can do to effect a reconciliation 
among these different groups, both among the communities and 
within them. 

But I think that the most important thing that we can do is to 
try to start changing the context; and that is where our efforts to 
bring greater security to parts of Iraq, to revive local political proc- 
esses, to begin to deliver for Iraqi personnel and to revive the local 
economy is absolutely critical. 

One of the biggest problems we have in Iraq right now is that 
Iraqis are beholden to their representatives in Baghdad for every- 
thing. In a democracy, as you both well know, it needs to be the 
other way around for it to work. 

Mr. Shays. Any comments. Dr. Katzman. 

Dr. Katzman. No. I mean, I tend to agree that all violence 
wouldn’t end, but I think violence that threatens U.S. interests 
would end. And I do believe that if we do forge this compromise 
that I’m talking about, the Iraqis will ask al Qaeda in Iraq to 
leave. Once the Sunnis are in control of their own areas, they don’t 
need the Zarkawi faction, they don’t need the foreign fighters any 
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more, and I believe they will politely or perhaps impolitely ask 
them to leave. 

Mr. Shays. Dr. Cordesman, anything that we need to put on the 
record? 

Dr. Cordesman. I think, Mr. Chairman, that there is no — you 
asked a question on the previous panel, which parameter is the 
critical parameter; what’s No. 1? And I think they all tried to tell 
you in various ways that you have to deal with all of these at once. 
You can’t solve this with a political compromise alone. 

You face very real military problems, police problems, court prob- 
lems. You can’t solve it through the central government. You have 
to help in the governance in the provinces. You can’t solve it by 
hoping there will be clearer ethnic divisions because they don’t 
exist in Iraq, and all of the voting showed that. 

You can’t dodge around the need for the economic dimension and 
future economic aid. Right now, in a country where you have a 
labor force of 7 million, the latest report on our aid is we are hiring 
92,000 and we have 40 percent unemployment in high-sensitive 
areas. A political compromise in Baghdad doesn’t solve that. 

Mr. Shays. Let me just inject very quickly, the way I basically 
went into Iraq outside the umbrella of the military was through 
the nongovernment organizations; and these nongovernment orga- 
nizations had very few Americans or Europeans. They hired mostly 
Iraqis to be part of their organization, and then they hired entirely 
Iraqis and — I am told. And then when the violence became even 
stronger, the Westerners basically left and Iraqis ran the whole 
show in these nongovernment organizations. I’m basically told that 
most of what they built was never destroyed, was allowed to 
stand — schools, roads, bridges and so on done with Iraqis. So we 
had a model, but it was not treated with much respect, frankly, by 
the government. They got a small — much smaller part of that 
budget. 

I did interrupt you. Any last closing comment? 

Dr. Cordesman. One last comment. The point was raised in the 
first panel of measures of effectiveness. I came to Government 
when the United States lied to itself systematically about Vietnam, 
when its measures of effectiveness and measures of progress were 
false. And we paid an immense price for that, but the Vietnamese 
paid an immensely higher one. 

I think what you are trying to do in getting the kinds of meas- 
ures of effectiveness and progress for this strategy that could build 
some kind of bipartisan consensus, it would allow the American 
people to reestablish confidence. End the spin and tell the truth 
would I guess be my final comment. 

Mr. Shays. Thank you. 

Any last comments. 

Dr. Kubba. While the economy is very much subject to politics, 
it is doable, feasible and small successes, incremental, would help 
us build the success we want in Iraq. But the key and most impor- 
tant is reviving the state, a nation state that transcends ethnic 
identities; and to do that we need to push the political process fur- 
ther. To do that, we need to dislodge the positions of the three 
major blocks under parliament. 
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The most urgent issue that needs to be addressed now is the 
issue of sectarian violence. It has the capacity, the potential to 
spread and consume all of what we’ve achieved; and this is what 
worries me most. 

Mr. Shays. Thank you. 

Let me just say you all are such experts, and to have sat around 
for the amount of time you did is a compliment to your concern 
about this issue. Obviously, the committee is gratified that you 
showed up whenever we began this part of the hearing. Thank you 
for not leaving, thank you for participating, and I consider it a very 
helpful testimony to the committee. It was a privilege to have all 
four of you here. Thank you. 

Any last comment? 

Mr. Van Hollen. No. I’d just like to thank all of the members 
of the panel, too, and say, as you suggested, Mr. Chairman, it 
would be nice if we could arrive at some bipartisan national con- 
sensus on how to proceed in Iraq. One of the beauties of our democ- 
racy is that people are free to speak with many voices, but to the 
extent we can forge some kind of consensus, obviously, it would be 
good. 

I’m one who was very much opposed to the decision to go to war 
in Iraq, but I also believe that it would be a mistake for us to leave 
Iraq and pull out totally today for many of the reasons that Dr. 
Cordesman and others have stated. 

On the other hand, there is a serious amount of distrust with the 
way that the administration has handled Iraq from the very begin- 
ning; and overcoming that distrust, given the fact that nobody in 
this administration seems to be held accountable for the many, 
many mistakes that have been made, I think in itself sends a ter- 
rible signal. 

So we can hope that people can come to some greater consensus 
with respect to Iraq. I’m not sure I see it happening. In the mean- 
time, I do believe there are things that we can do as a Nation to 
try and as best as possible salvage the situation; and that’s what 
this hearing was about, trying to raise the fundamental questions 
about what we can do in this country. As you. Dr. Cordesman, 
pointed out, there are limited things we can do here from Washing- 
ton. But if there are things we can do, we want to know about 
them; and we thank all of you for your testimony. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Shays. Thank you gentlemen very, very much. 

This hearing is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 8:01 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 

[Additional information submitted for the hearing record follows:] 
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Iraq Contracting 

Sound acquisition practices are key to minimizing waste, maximizing value and 
getting the most out of the Iraq stabilization and rebuilding efforts. Problems we 
have identified in our completed and ongoing Iraq work reflect those we have 
repeatedly found in other environments. Specifically, certain systemic factors 
serve to hinder efforts to achieve successful acquisition outcomes including: 

• Failure to establish realistic and well-defined requirements 

• Lack of timely definitization of contract terms and conditions 

• Inadequate acquisition workforce resources 

• Improper use of interagency contracts 

• Limited competition 

• Insufficient oversight of contractor performance 
Context 

• DOD is turning increasingly to the private sector to support mission 
activities. DOD acquisition and contracting are on GAO’s high risk list.* 
Acquisition of services has additional challenges. 

• Good acquisition outcomes are typically a shared responsibility among 
government program managers, contracting officials, and contractors. 

• Troubled projects usually have more than one of the factors cited above. 

• The security environment in Iraq and the related implications present 
additional challenges not otherwise present in other contracting activities. 

The following represent examples of contracting problems found in Irao: 

• In our 2004 report on Iraq contract award procedures, we found that DOD 
authorized numerous contractors to begin work on projects such as restoring 
Iraq’s oil and electrical infrastructure before key terms and conditions, 
including requirements of the work to be performed and projected costs, were 
fully defined.^ While this approach allowed DOD to initiate work quickly, 
additional costs and risks were imposed on the government when contract 
terms and conditions were not definitized in a timely manner. We also found 
that inadequate acquisition workforce resources presented challenges to 
several agencies involved in Iraq reconstruction efforts and, at times, resulted 
in inadequate oversight of contractor activities. (Illustrative contractors: KBR 
and Washington International, Inc.) 

• We also reported in 2004 that the Army failed to definitize in a timely manner 
many of the LOGCAP task orders it used to provide logistics support to U.S. 


‘ GAO, High-Risk Series: An Update, GAO-05-207 (Washington, D.C.: January 2005) 

GAO, Rebuilding Iraq: Fiscal Year 2003 Contract Award Procedures and Management Challenges, 
GAO-04-605 (Washington, D.C.: June 1. 2004). 
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forces in Iraq/ In March 2005, we reported that the Army had made significant 
progress in deflnitizing its LOGCAP task orders in a timely manner due in part 
to a more robust contracting office/ (Illustrative contractor: KBR) 

• In our September 2005 report on the water sector, we reported difficulties in 
defining requirements, including the final cost, schedule, and scope of work 
for task orders in the water and sanitation sector/ Agency and contractor 
officials also cited frequent contracting officer turnover, poor worksite 
conditions, and unclear site ownership as factors affecting DOD’s efforts to 
finalize the scope of work and cost estimates. (Illustrative contractors: 
MuorAmec, and Washington Intemational/Black & Veatch) 

• A 2006 SIGIR review of primary health care clinics found that DOD’s poor 
requirements planning and program oversight contributed to disappointing 
results: only 6 of the 141 planned clinics were completed after approximately 
$186 miOion in costs were incurred as of March 2006.® In this case, DOD 
required an accelerated one-year schedule in contrast to the two-year schedule 
proposed by the contractor. According to agency documents, additional funds 
have been reprogrammed to complete the remaining centers. (Illustrative 
contractor: Parsons Global Services, Inc.) 

• DOD incurred more that $75 million in costs and significant schedule delays in 
its initial attempts to replace the oil pipelines crossing the Tigris River at Al- 
Fatah in northern Iraq. According to agency interviews and IG reporting,’ 
poorly defined requirements and lapses in U.S. government oversight 
contributed to the delays and cost increases. The agreed upon approach was 
to use horizontal directional drilling to place pipelines under the river even 
though a consultant had previously raised concerns about the feasibility of this 
approach given unstable geologic conditions. (Illustrative contractors: KBR 
and Parsons Iraq Joint Venture). 

• In our April 2005 report, we found that DOD, faced with an urgent need for 
interrogation and other services in support of military operations in Iraq, 
turned to the Department of the Interior for contracting assistance.® However, 
numerous breakdowns occurred in the issuance and administration of the 
orders for these services, including not complying with additional DOD 
competition requirements when issuing task orders for services on existing 
contracts; not properly justifying the decision to use interagency contracting; 
and inadequate oversight of contractor performance. Because the officials at 


” GAO, Military Operations: DOD’s Extensive Use Of Logistics Support Contracts Requires 
Strengthened Oversight, GAO-04-854 (Washington, D.C.; July 19, 2004). 

* GAO, Defense Logistics: High-Level DOD Coordination is Needed to Further Improve the 
Management of the Army’s LOGCAP Contract , GAO-05-328 (Washington, D.C.: March21, 2006). 
’’GAO, Rebuilding Iraq: U.S. Water and Sanitation Efforts Need Improved Measures for Assessing 
Impact and Sustained Resources for Maintaining Facilities, GAO-05-872 (Washington, D.C.: 
September 7, 2006). 

* Special Inspector General for Iraq Reconstruction, Management of the Primary HeaUhcare 
Centers Construction Projects, SIGIR-06-011 (Washington, D.C.: April 29, 2006). 

’ Special Inspector General for Iraq Reconstruction, Pipeline River Crossing AI Fatah, Iraq, SA-05- 
001, (Washington, D.C.: January 27, 2006). 

* GAO, Interagency Contracting: Problems with DOD’s and Interior’s Orders to Support Military 
Operations, GAO-05-201 (Washington, D.C.; April 29, 2005). 
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Interior and the Army responsible for the orders did not fully carry out their 
roles and responsibilities, the contractor was allowed to play a role in the 
procurement process normally performed by the government GAO identified 
interagency contracting as a government-wide high risk issue in January 2006. 
(Illustrative contractor; CACI International, Inc.) 

Prioritization of contract vulnerabilities . While all of these systemic problems 
continue to be of concern, two warrant particular attention because of their 
widespread nature and opportunities for prospective improvements: (1) the 
adequacy of government oversight over contracts in Iraq, and (2) the capacity of 
the acquisition workforce to oversee the heavy contract workload in Iraq. 
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Advancing the President’s 
Nahonal Strategy for Victory in Iraq: 

Funding Iraq’s Transition to Self-Reliance in 2006 and 2007 



Two Fundamental Principles 


S uccess in Iraq requires progress on all three 
tracks — political, security, and economic — 
of the Presidents National Strategy for Victory in 
Iraq. The three tracks are fundamental to our 
counter-insurgency, counterterrorism campaign 
and our effort to help Iraqis build a democratic, 
stable and prosperous country that is a partner in 
the war against terrorism. The Departments of 
State, Defense, Justice, Homeland Security, 
Treasury, and USAID coordinate closely to carry 
out their respeaive roles in each crack. 

As the strata states, “progress along one of 
the political, security and economic tracks 
reinforces progress along the other cracks.” 

■ The first fundamental operating principle is 
that transition to Iraqi responsibility cannot he 
sustained without integrated progress on all 
three tracks. For instance, the ability of Iraqi 
Security Forces to maintain stability and 
security in an area relates not only to their 
capabilities, but idso to the capabilities of the 
local and provincial governments, as well as the 
economic climate and the willingness of local 
leaders to engage in politics and not violence. 
Because success in the political, security, and 


economic realms are intertwined, foreign 
assistance funding must be seen as an 
important tool in our overall effort to defeat 
the terrorists and neutralize the insurgency. 
Funding just one element of our strategy will 
produce lopsided effects in what must 
ultimately be an int^rated effort for Iraqis to 
succeed, and for us to complete our mission 
in Iraq. 

■ A second principle is that 2006 will be a 
critically important year: it is the year of 
transition to greater Iraqi self-reliance, which 
requires helping Iraqis sustain their 
infrastructure, and build greater Iraqi civilian 
capacity at the national, provincial and 
municipal levels for better, more responsive 
and more transparent governance. 

Accordingly, the State Department’s portion of 
the Administration’s request for Iraq constitutes 
$3.252B in the FY 2006 Supplemental ($1.610B 
for foreign assistance and $1.642B for State and 
AID operating expenses), and $77IM in the FY 
2007 foreign assistance budget for Iraq for a total 
of$4.023B. 


2 
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Transition from the Iraq Relief and 
Reconstruction Fund 1 and 2 


C ongress prodded $20.9B in Iraq Relief and 
R«»nstnicdon Fund (IRRF) 1 and 2 funds 
in 2003 and 2004, as documented in the 
Department of State’s report: U.S. Achievements 
Throu^ the Iraq Relief and Reconstruction Fund, 
February 2006 (htip://www.state.gov/documents/ 
or^ization/60952.pdf). While our overarching 
policy goals in Iraq have remained constant, we 
strategically re-allocated funds with the approval of 
Gingress, and refined our programs in order to 
respond to evolving events on the ground, lessons 
learned, and emerging Iraqi priorities. 

Furthermore, this flexible approach will enable the 
Administration and Congress to auefully examine 
the 2006-2007 foreign assistance requirements 
supporting Iraq’s transition to self-reliance. 

Almost all of the large infrastructure projects 
funded under IRRF 2 will be completed within 
the new Iraqi government s first year and many 
by the end of summer 2006. IRRF 2 will be 
fully obligated by the close of FY 2006, and will 
not be available to fund the critical requirements 
in the FY 2006 Supplemental and FY 2007 
request. Of the $ 1 8.4B IRRF, we have obligated 
$i5.810B and disbursed $10.875B as of February 
22, 2006. We have an FY 2006 obligation plan 
for the remaining $2.629B chat is managed dally, 
and updated monthly, which indicates we could 


have less than $1.5B to obligate by April 2006. 
Approximately 60% is for water and electricity 
projects, vital for the government to retain 
civilian support for the counter-insu^ency effort; 
and approximately 40% is for oil, security, justice 
and other pro^ams. 

These remaining IRRF ftmds serve as the 
principal tool the United States has to improve the 
Iraqi civilian authorities’ ability to form and run 
the ^^vernment, sustain political support for the 
counterinsu^ency effort, and bolster Iraqi self- 
reliance, thereby showing Americas commitment 
to the new government and die people of Iraq. 

IRRF, FY 2006 Supplemental and FY 2007 
budget request can be seen as phases in U.S. 
foreign assistance for Iraq, which is strategically 
calibrated to the changing needs in Iraq. The 
IRRF was used to kick-start reconstruction. The 
FT 2006 Supplemental and the FY 2007 budget 
request will support the counterinsurgency (COIN) 
campaign arul develop the capacity to sustain Iraqi 
self-reliance. To start, we re-positioned $288M of 
the IRRF to programs and activities that in 2006 
support the COIN campaign and the transition 
to Iraqi self-reliance through the Security, 
Economic, and Political Tracks.' We need follow- 
on FY 2006 Supplemental and FY 2007 funding 
for these programs and activities to be successful. 
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$2.38 IB IN FY 2006 Supplemental 
AND FY 2007 Foreign Assistance Requests 


I n addition to conventional foreign assistance 
and post conflict pro^ams funded under the 
IRRF, critical activities that support the countcr- 
insur^ncy efforts and transition to Iraq’s self- 
reliance wll need funding through 2006 and 
2007. This foreign assistance funding 
complements the funds DoD is seeking in its FY 
2006 Supplemental.^ 'X^ith the exception of 
prison construction, no other request is being 
made for large construaion projects. 


■ The $1.610B FY 2006 Supplemental funds 
emergency programs Support the COIN 
Campaifft. Spending these monies is timed to 
begjn in June, as IRRF funding becomes 
exhausted, and may carry us through the first 
six months of FY 2007. 

■ The FY 2007 but^et of $77 IM funds other 
high-priority foreign assistance programs to 
sustain the transition to Iraqi self-reliance for 
the remainder of FY 2007. 


Security Track 

Focused Stabilization, Provincial Reconstruction Team (PRT)/Provittciai Reconstruction 
Development CouncUs (PRDC)^ and Inirastructure Security ($962M Supplemental) 


We are continuing to transfer control of more 
territory to Iraqi Security Forces and are seeking to 
exploit fissurw in the insurgency. We are adjusting 
our military posture to emphasize focused 
operadons on terrorists, and making a concerted 
effort to improve the Iraqi police, to fi^t 
corruption, to disband militias, and to protect the 
infrastructure. With an ongoing insurgency, 
targeted community-level relief is needed in the 
afrermath of military operations, and for some 
other volatile areas. We also will focus on 
up^ading provincial governments, including 
dbrou^ joint State-DoD PRT operations, direaly 
supporting local civilian authorities Important to 
coalition military forces. Our request is keyed to 
the following critical economic-security programs: 

■ $325M (Supplemental) for focused 
stabilization of strategic cities and PRTs/PRDCs 
projects. Embassy B^frdad’s will coordinate 
with PRTs, PRDCs and Multi-National Forcc- 
Iraq (MNF-I) the programming of $325 
million in the provinces. This part of the 
Focused Stabilization of Strate^c Cides (FSSC) 
program will be coordinated with local oifrciais. 


reli^ous and business leaders, and affeaed 
communities to meet local short-term essential 
service needs, build the trust of Iraqis in their 
government, and engage Iraqi citizens in the 
decision-making process. The FSSC program 
will help stabilize communities following 
military operations through restoring critical 
infrastructure to foster economic recovery, 
growth and community stabilization. In some 
communities, these funds will be used 
proaaively to foster stability. 

$275M will be programmed as PRDC 
projects with S50M going to Baghdad, and 
approximately $ 1 5M each for the remaining 
14 provinces and the Kurdish region. Some 
of these monies may also be used for 
FSSC program. 

« $50M will be programmed in local 
community service infrastructure for the FSSC 
program of approximately ten strategic cities. 

■ $I65M (Supplemental) for PRTs to implement 
a Local Governance Program (LGP), to assist 
Iraq’s provincial government and local leaders in 
developing a transparent and sustained 
capability to govern, providing increased security 
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and rule of law, promoting political and 
econimical development to meet the needs of 
the local population. These programs will also 
aid overall anti-corruption efforts. 

■ $165M (Supplemental) for Jobs Corps 
programs to generate employment and develop 
skills, and create informal educational 
opportunities for youth in strategic cities. 


■ $20M (Supplemental) for local business 
development in strategic cities to expand small 
to medium size enterprises and to create micro- 
enterprise oi^anizations. 

■ $287M (Suf^lemental) for inffastructuie 
security for oil, electricity and water and other 
key Polities and nodes \^ch have been targeted 
as a part of insurgent and criming activity. 


Economic Track 

Infrastructure Sustainment and Agriculture and Private Sector Development 
(S631.SM>$276.5M FY 2007 Budget + $555M Supplemental) 


We seek to economically sustain the security forces 
in their COIN effort throi^ helping Iraq develop 
and maintain functioning essential services and the 
^iculture and private sector, thereby transitioning 
the economy from a centralized Stalinist model to 
a market-based transparent model. 

■ $509M($154MFY 2007 Budget and $355M 
Supplemental) far Infrastructure Sustainment 
® $80M ($20M FY 2007 Budget + $60M 

Supplemental) for capacity development 
training and technical-level management to 
increase the Iraqis’ abilities to operate and 
maintain Iraq’s essential service 
infrastructure; and management tools and 
skills for USG-fonded projects in six sectors 
(oil, electricity, health, water, 
communications, and transportation). 

# $42m ($134M FY 2007 Budget + $295M 
Supplemental) for operations and 
maintenance of USG-frinded infrastructure 
in k^ sectors. 

■ $122.5M (Budget) far Agriculture and 
Private Sector Development 

» $84M (FY 2007 Budget) to promote 
agriculture sector development. This 
program will use an enterprise-driven 
approach to create value chains from the 
farm (both crops and livestock) to the 


market, particularly for higfier value cash 
crops. The intent is to develop small and 
medium-scale private agro-food enterprises 
to produce, process, package, market, 
and distribute agro-food goods and services. 
This program will establish rural financial 
services, improving their ability to survive 
as enterprises. 

« $18.5M (FY 2007 Budget) to provide 
technical training to banks, complete 
automation of the stock exchange, assist the 
securities commission and association of 
securities dealers; increase the network of 
micro-finance institutions and public 
education campaigns on business creation; 
and increase education of and access to 
capital for small and medium enterprises. 
$20M (FY 2007 Budget) technical advisory 
support for ministries and Iraqi government 
institutions that regulate commerce, promote 
privatization and provide lending. Funding 
will also support Iraq’s business civil society 
organizations, and non-bank financial 
institutions to ensure a broad diversification 
of financial services to meet the needs of the 
private sector. The business community will 
also be trained on information technology 
through resources and equipment provided 
to universities. 
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Political Track 

National Capacity Buildtng/Reforms 
($787.39M<>$494.69M FV 2007 Budget + $292.7M Supplemental) 


To be economically and politically sustainable, 
the security forces require the support of a more 
effective, transparent and democratic civilian 
government. Accordingly, the US will provide 
specialized training programs to help new 
ministers and their staffs grow the mans^ment 
and administrative capabilities of their ministries. 
We will continue supporting the creation of 
democratic institutions, particularly the 
formation of effective national and provincial 
governments. In the December elections, Iraqis 
voted mostly along ethnic and sectarian lines. 

For Iraq to succeed politically we are funding 
programs for inter-communal and cross-sectarian 
cooperation and reconciliation, and rule of law to 
help Iraq reach a national compact to unify Iraq’s 
communities. This includes economic policy 
reforms to stimulate private sector growth that 
carry significant political costs. To reach these 
goals, our critical political programs include: 

■ $105M for Ministerial Capacity Building (MCB) 
® $75M (Supplemental) for emergency ministerial 

capacity buildii^ to improve the core functions 
of and skill sets in key ministries (e.g., fiscal 
and personnel management, strategic planning 
and policy development, leadership, 
infbrmadon technology, communicadon and 
technical skills). MCB also supports fiscal 
accountability and anti<orrupcion efforts. 

® $30M (Supplemental) to re-equip and 
modernize Iraqi institutes of public 
administration such as the Nauonal Center for 
Consultations and Administrative 
Development to provide modern training to 
Iraqi government officials in a range of core 
funcdons cited above, which the US will 
transition to the Government of Iraq in 2007. 

■ $58M ($25MFY 2007 Budget * $33M 
St^plemental) of emergency and longer term 


funding to help the ^vernment adjust more 
quiddy to pressures from corruption, the 
insuigency, and a transition from a cash 
economy, which are increasing security and other 
ejqjenditures. Accordin^y, we wiU support the 
Ministry of Finance and Central Bank to 
strengthen the economic system by increasing 
fiscal and budgetary discipline and government 
transparency, and assisting Iraq to meet the 
requirements of its IMF program, including 
increasing capacity fi)r macroeconomic and 
monetary policy-making, budget formulation 
and execution, and supervision of commercial 
banks; and implementation of subsidy reforms, 
banking sector reforms and a national inter-bank 
payments system. These programs will 
substantially aid anti-<orrupdon efforts. 

■ S90M (FY 2007 Budget) for policy, subsidy, 
legal, regulatory and transparency reforms 
vital to re-shaping the economy from a 
centralized authoritarian model to a market- 
based, transparent system integrated into the 
^obal economy. 

■ $73^7M ($63^7MFY 2007 Budget * $10M 
Supplemented) to promote democracy through 
training and support for the development of 
political parties and civil society groups chat 
support the development of democracy, free 
trade unions, free enterprise, anti-corruption, 
and open media; to establish a National 
Institutions Fund to assist with priority projects 
that include parliamentary capacity building, 
and seed money for associations, minority 
groups, and think tanks that promote 
democracy; and continue programs for women, 
human rights issues, polling, and peace- 
building and reconciliation activities. 

■ $423-3M Rule of Law 

# $362.3M ($254.m FY2007 Budget + 
$I07.7M Supplemental) for Rule of Law 
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programs, including crainlng provincial 
public prosecutors and corrections officers, 
human rights in the criminal justice system, 
anti-corruption, criminal justice integration. 
Rule of Law outreach, increased prison 
capacity, and judges’ protection. 

$61M ($24M FY 2007 Budget + $57M 
SuppUmental) for the Regime Crimes Liaison 
Office (RCLO) to suppon the Iraqi High 


Tribunal, operation of current and upcoming 
trials, and related programs. 

■ $17,82M (FY2007Bud^) to continue non- 
proliferation programs, anti-terrorism 
assistance, counterterrorism finance programs, 
the terrorist interdiction program and 
IMET pro^ams. 

■ $20M (FY 2007 Budget) for migration and 
refuse assistance. 


$1.707B Operating Expenses Budget 
IN FY 2006 Supplemental and FY2007 Budget 


$1.7078 ($1.6428 in the Supplementd and 
$65M in the FY 2007 budget) supports the 
Department of State and AID operating expenses 
along with a State Department carryover of 
$633M. It provides: 

■ $997*SM (Supplemental) for logistical, 
security and other costs associated with United 
States Mission operations in Iraq. 

■ $IOOM (Supplemental) for the provision of 
o^«^head cover in 8a^dad and at four regional 
sites. The funding will provide protection 
from indirect fire attacks at mission housing 


and common-use facilities. 

■ $400M (Supplemental) for Provincial 
Reconstruction Team (PRT) personal 
security details (PSDs), and security and 
site infrastructure. 

■ $25.3M (Supplemental) $ 1 .3M for State 
Inspector General and $24M for SIGIR 
oversight activities for Iraq programs 
and operations. 

■ $119>6M (Supplemental) for USAID 
operating expenses. 

■ $6SM ( FY2007 Budget) for core 
Embassy functions. 



' Seoiiiry Trade S152M for PRT/PROC projccn. local government capacity devdt^imeni. and employmrnc generation and local business devdopmenr lit 
strate^c cities; Ea>nomk Trade S5M for agriculture: and Ifoiiiical Trade SI31M for capacity deveiopmeni, rule of law, refugee aasitiance, demining, and 
boarder security ptog^anu- 

' OoD's Sup^emental indudes: The Commanders' EmergerKy Relief Program (CERT); Iraq Security Force bgutical and other sustainment support: military 
and pcdice equipment and inlrastrucnife and trdning: border enforcemesii suppon: quick response foods: institutional capacity devdopnwm of the nunisiries of 
defoiue and interior; and pic^rams to iransfor detainee operations. 

' PRTs are )oint civilian-military inter^ency teams used to coordinate and prioritize U.S. pt^itied and economic pdicy, induding foreign assistance and 
programs in the prorinces. They int^raie civilian and military effons in the provitKcs to strengthen government^ capacity and accelerate the transition to self- 
reliance. PROCs are composed of lo(^ Iraqi Covemmeni and othet Inqi leaden, as well as USG or Coalition repieientatives to provide a process chat gives the 
people of the provinces the opportunity to panidpaie in reconsituaion and deveiopmeni decision making. 
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